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THE 

TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE. 



BOOK HI. 

THE DISPENSATION WITH AND UNDER THE LAW. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DIVWE TRUTHS BXBODIKI) IN THE BI8T0BICAL TBAIIBACTIOHS COBBXCTBD WITB THB 
BEDEXPTIOir FBOX EGYPT, VIEWED AS FBELIXINABT TO THX STXBOUCAL BBLiaiOV 
BROUGHT IB BY XOSES. >, 

SECTION I. 

THE BOBDAOB. 

The history of what is called the Patriarchal religion may be 
said to terminate with the descent of the children of Israel into 
Egypt, or at least with the prosperous circumstances which 
attended the earlier period of their soiourn there. For the 
things which afterwards befell them in that land, rather belong 
to the dispensation of Moses. They tended, in various respects, 
to prepare the way for this new dispensation, more especially 
by furnishing the facts in which its fundamental ideas were to 
be embodied, and on which its institutions were to be based. 
The true religion, as formerly noticed, has ever distinguished 
itself from impostures, by being founded on great facts, which, 
by bringing prominently out the character of God's purposes and 
government, provide the essential elements of the reUgion He 
prescribes to His people. This characteristic of the true reli- 

S'on, like every other, received its highest manifestation in the 
ospel of Christ, where every distinctive element of truth and 
duty is made to grow out of the facts of His eventful history. 
The same characteristic, however, belongs, though in a less per- 
fect form, to the Patriarchal religion, which was based upon the 
transactions connected with mairs fall, his expulsion from the 
VOL. n. 2 



10 THE TTPOLOGT OF SCRIPTURE. 

garden of Eden, and the promise then given of a future deliv- 
erer; — these formed, in a manner, the ground-floor of the sym- 
bolical and typical religion, under which the earlier inhabitants 
of the world were placed. Nor was it otherwise with the 
religious dispensation, which stood midway between the Patri- 
archal and the Christian — the dispensation of Moses. For here 
also the groundwork was laid in the facts of IsraeFs history, 
which were so arranged by the controlling hand of God, as 
clearly to disclose the leading truths and principles that were 
to pervade the entire dispensation, and that gave to its religious 
institutions their peculiar form and character. 

When we speak of fundamental truths and principles in refer- 
ence to the Mosaic religion, it will be readily understood that 
these necessarily required to be somewhat more full and com- 
prehensive than those which constitute the foundation of the first 
and simplest form of religion. The Mosaic religion did not 
start into being as something original and independent ; it grew 
out of the Patriarchal, and was just, indeed, the Patriarchal 
religion in a further state of progress and development. So 
much was this the case, that the mission of Moses avowedly 
begins where the communications of God to the patriarchs end; 
and, resuming what had been for a time suspended, takes for 
its immediate object the fulfilment of the purpose which the 
Lord had, ages before, pledged His word to accomplish.^ Its 
real starting-point is the covenant made with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, with an especial reference to that part of it which 
ooncerned the occupation of -the land of Canaan. And as the 
(me dispensation thus commenced with the express design of 
carrying out and completing what the other had left unfinished, 
the latter of the two must be understood to have recognized and 
adopted as its own all the truths and principles of the first. 
What might now be regarded as fundamental, and required as 
such to be interwoven with the historical transactions by which 
the dispensation of Moses was brought in, must have been, to a 
oonsiderable extent, super-additional — including those, indeed, 
which belonged to the Patriarchal religion, but coupling with 
them such otners as were fitted to constitute the elements of a 
more advanced state of religious knowledge and attainment. 

We are not to imagine, however, that the additional religious 
truths and principles, which were to be historically brought out 
at the commencement of the Mosaic dispensation, must have 
appeared there by themselves, distinct and apart from those 
wmch descended from Patriarchal times. We would rather 
e^^pecty from the common ground on which the true religion 

> ExodvB iiL 7-17 
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always erects Itself, and the common end it aims at, that the 
New would be intermingled with the Old; and that the ideas, 
on which the first religion was based, must re-appear and stand 
prominently forth in the next, and indeed in every religions 
dispensation. The Patriarchal religion began with the loss of 
man's original inheritance, and pointed in all its institutions of 
worship and providental dealings, to the recovery of what was 
lost. It was the merciful provision of Heaven to light the way, 
and direct the steps of Adam's fallen family to a paradise 
restored. The religion brought in by the mmistry of Mosee 
began with an inheritance, not lost, indeed, but standing at an 
apparently hopeless distance, though conferred in free grant, 
and secured by covenant-promise for a settled possession. As 
an expression of the good-will of God to men, and the object of 
hope to His Church, the place originally held by the garden of 
Eden, with the way barred to the tree of life, but ready to be 
opened whenever the righteousness should be brought in, for 
which the Church was taught to wait and strive, was now sub- 
stantially occupied by that land flowing with milk and honey, 
which had become the destined inheritance of the heirs of prom- 
ise. It was the immediate design and object of the mission of 
Moses to conduct the Church, as called to cherish this new form 
of hope, into the actual possession of its promised blessings ; 
and to do this, not simply with the view of having the hope 
tamed into reality, but so as at the same time, and in accordance 
with God's general plan, to unfold the great principles of His 
character and government, and raise His Church to a higher 
position in all religious knowledge and experience. In a word, 
God's object, then, was, as it has ever been, not merely to brinff 
His Church to the possession of a promised good, but to fumisE 
by His method of doing it the elements of a religion, corres- 
ponding in its nature and effects to the inheritance possessed or 
noped for, and thus to render the whole subservient to the high- 
est purposes of His moral government. 

When we speak, however, of the inheritance of Canaan being 
in the time of Moses the great object of hope to the Church, 
and the boon which his mission was specially aesigned to realise, 
we must take into account what, we trust, was satisfactorily estab- 
lished concerning it, in the earlier part of our investigations.^ 
1. The earthly Canaan was never designed by God, nor could 
it from the first have been understood by His people, to be the 
ultimate and proper inheritance which they were to occupy — 
things having been spoken and hoped for concerning it, which 
plainly could not be realized within the bounds of Canaan, nor 

> YoL L, Bee Section on the hope of the Inheritance. 
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on the earth at all, as at present constituted. 2. The inheri- 
tance, in its full and proper sense, was one which could be 
eigoyed only by those who had become children of the resurrec- 
tionj themselves fully redeemed in soul and body from the eflfects 
and consequences of sin. 3. The occupation of the earthly 
Oanaan by the natural seed of Abraham, in its grand and ulti- 
mate design, was a type of the occupation by a redeemed Church 
of her destined inheritance of glory. Hence everything concern- 
ing the entrance of Israel on that temporary possession had 
necessarily to be ordered, so as fitly to represent and foreshadow 
the things which belong to the Church's establishment in her 
final and permanent possession. The matter may thus be briefly 
stated : Grod selected a portion — for the special ends in view 
the fairest portion of the earth,* which He challenged as His 
own in a peculiar sense, that He might convert it into a suitable 
habitation and inheritance for the people whom He had already 
chosen to be peculiarly His own. On this people, settled in 
this possession. He purposed to bestow the highest earthly 
tokens of His gracious presence and blessing. JSut what He 
was going to do for them in temporal and earthly things, was 
only a representation and a pledge of what, from before the 
birth of time. He had purposed to do in heavenly things, when 
the period should come for gathering into one His universal 
Church, and planting her in his everlasting inheritance of life 
and glorjr. There is, therefore, a twofold object to be kept in 
view, while we investigate this part of the Divine procedure and 
arrangements, as in these also there was a twofold design. The 
whole that took place between the giving of the hope to the 
patriarchs, and its realization in their posterity, we must, in the 
first instance, view as demonstrating on what principles God 
could, consistently with His character and government, bestow 
upon them such an inheritance, or keep them in possession of its 
blessings. But we must, at the same time, in another point of 
view, regard the whole as the shadow of higher and better 
things to come. We must take it as a glass, in which to see 
mirrored the form and pattern of God's everlasting kingdom, 
and thai with an especial reference to the grand principles on 
which the heirs of salvation were to be brought to the enjoyment 
of its future and imperishable glories. 

We are furnished at the very outset with no doubtful indica- 
tion of the propriety of keeping in view this twofold bearing, in 
the condition of the heirs of promise. These, when the promise 
was first given, and for two generations afterwards, were kept 
in the region of the inheritance ; and if the purposes of God 

> Em zz. 6. — « A land that I had espied for them, flowing with milk and 
honey, which is the glory of all lands." 
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respecting them had simply been directed to their occupation of 
it as a temporal and earthly good, the natural, and in every 
respect the easiest plan, would manifestly have been, to giye 
them a settled place in it at the first, and gradually to have 
opened the way to their complete possession of the promised 
territory. But instead of this, they were absolutely prohibited 
from having then any fixed habitation within its borders ; and 
by God's special direction and overruling providence, were 
carried altogether away from the land, and planted in Egypt. 
There they found a settled home and dwelling-place, which 
they were not only permitted, but obliged to keep for genera- 
tions, before they were allowed to possess any interest in the 
promised inheritance. And it was preciselv their long-continued 
sojourn in that foreign country, the relations into which it 
brought them, the feelings and associations which there grew 
upon them, and the interests with which they became connected, 
that so greatly embarrassed the mission of Moses, and rendered 
the work ffiven him to do so peculiarly difficult and complicated. 
Had nothmg more been contemplated by their settlement in 
Canaan than their simply being brought to the possession of a 
pleasant and desirable inheritance, after the manner of this 
world, nothing could have been more unfortunate and adverse 
than such b deep and protracted entanglement with the afiairs 
of Egypt. Considered merely in that point of view, there is 
much in the Divine procedure, which could neither be vindi- 
cated as wise, nor approved as good; and the whole plan would 
manifestly lie open to the most serious objections. But matters 
present themselves in a difierent light, when we understand that 
everything connected with the earthly and temporal inheri- 
tance, was ordered so as to develope the principles on which 
alone God could righteouslv confer upon men even that inferior 
token of His regard — ana this again, as the type or pattern 
according to which He should afterwards proceed in regulating 
the concerns of His everlasting kingdom: — ^Viewed thus, as the 
whole ought to be, it will be found in every part consistent with 
the highest reason, and, indeed, could not have been materially 
different without begetting erroneous impressions of the mind 
and character of God. do that in proceeding to read what 
belongs to the work and handwriting of Moses, we must never 
lose sight of the fact, that we are tracing the footsteps of One, 
whose ways on earth have ever been mainly designed to disclose 
the path to heaven, and whose procedure in the past was care- 
fully planned to prepare the way for the events and issues of 
"the world to come." 

The first point to which our attention is naturally turned, is 
the one already alluded to, respecting the condition of the Isra- 
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elites, the heirs of promise, when this new stage of God's pro- 
ceedings began to take its course. We find them not only in a 
distant country, but labouring there under the most grievous 
hardship and oppression. When this adverse position of affairs 
took its commencement, or how, we are not further told, than in 
the statement that "a new king arose up over Egypt, who 
knew not Joseph" — a statement which has not unfrequently 
been thought to indicate a change of dynasty in the reigning 
family of Egypt. This ignorance, it would seem, soon grew into 
estrangement, and that again, into jealousy and hatred; for, 
afraid lest the Israelites, who were increasing with great rapidity 
in numbers and influence, should become too powerful, and 
should usurp dominion over the country, or, at least, in time of 
war, prove a formidable enemy within the camp, the then reign- 
ing Pharaoh took counsel to afflict them with heavy burdens, 
and to keep them down by means of oppression. 

It is quite possible there may have been peculiar circum- 
stances connected with the civil affairs of Egvpt, which tended 
to foster and strengthen this rising enmity, ana seemed to justify 
the harsh and oppressive policy in which it showed itself. But 
▼e have quite enough to account for it, in the character which 
belonged to the family of Jacob, when they entered Egypt, 
coupled with the extraordinary increase and prosperity which 
attended them there. It was as a company of shepherds they 
were presented before Pharaoh, and the land of Goshen was 
assigned them for a dwelling-place, expressly on account of its 
rich pasturage.* But "every shepherd," it is said, "was an 
abommation to the Egyptians ;" and with such a strong feeling 
against them in the national mind, nothing but an overpowering 

I Gen. xlvii. 11, «And Joseph gave them a possession in the land of Egypt, 
in the best of the land, in the land of Rameses." <*The land of Goshen," says 
Robinson, in his Bibioal Researches, <* was the best of the land; and snch, too, 
the proTince of £sh-Shttrklyeh has oyer been, down to the present time. In 
liie remarkable Arabic document translated by De Sacy, containing a yaloation 
of aU the provinces and Tillages of Egypt in the year 1876, this proyince com- 
prises 883 towns and villages, and is valued at 1,411,875 dinar* — a larger som 
than is put on any other province, with one exception. During my stay in 
Cairo, I made many inquiries respecting this district; to which the uniform 
reply was, that it was considered the best province in Egypt. . . There are 
here more flocks and herds than anywhere else in Egypt, and also more fisher- 
men." Wilkinson also states, that <*no soil is better suited to many kinds of 
produce than the irrigated edge of the desert (where Goshen lay,) even before 
H is covered by the fertilizing deposit of the inundation." — Mannert and CW- 
tonu of the Ancient Egyptiant, i., p. 222. How such a rich and fertile region 
should have been so little occupied at the time of Jacob's descent into Egypt, 
M to afford room for his family settling in it, and enlarging themselves as they 
did, need occasion no anxiety, as the fact itself is indisputable. And Robinson 
States that even at present there are many villages wholly deserted, and that 
the province is capable of sustaining another million. 
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sense of the obligation under which the Egyptians lay to the 
Israelites, could have induced them to grant to this shepherd- 
race such a settlement within their borders. Nor can it be 
wondered at, that when the remembrance of the obligation 
ceased to be felt, another kind of treatment should have been 
experienced by the family of Jacob than what they at first 
received, and that the native, deep-seated repugnance to those 
who followed their mode of life, should begin to break forth. 
That there wa% such a repugnance is a well ascertained fact^ 
apart altogether from the testimony of Scripture. The monu- 
ments of Egypt furnish ample evidence of it, as they constantly 
exhibit shepherds in an inferior or despicable point of view, 
sometimes even as the extreme of coarseness and barbarity, 
and the objects of unmingled contempt.^ We cannot suppose 
this hatred towards shepherds to have arisen simply from their 
possessing flocks and herds; for we have the clearest evidence 
in the Pentateuch, that Pharaoh possessed these, and that they 
existed in considerable numbers throughout the land.* It seems 
rather to have been occasioned by tne general character and 
habits of the nomade or shepherd tribes,^ who have ever been 
averse to the arts of cultivation and civilized life, and most 
unscrupulous in seizing, when they had the opportunity, the 
fruits that have been raised by the industry and toil of others. 
From the earliest times the rich and fertile country of Egypt 
has suffered much from these marauding hordes of the desert, 
to whose incursions it lies open both on the east and on the west* 
And as the land of Goshen skirted the deserts of Arabia, where 
especially the Bedouin or wandering tribes from time immemo- 
rial have been accustomed to dwell, we can easily conceive how 
the native Egyptians would watch with jealousy and dread the 
rising power and importance of the Israelites. By descent they 
were themselves albed with those shepherd tribes, and by the 
advantage of their position they held the key on an exposed 
side to uie heart of the kingdom ; so that, if they became strong 
enough, and chose to act in concert with their Arab neighbours, 
they might have overspread the land with desolation. Indeed, 
it is a historical fact that " the Bedouin Arabs settled in Egypt 
have always made common cause with the Arabs (of the Desert) 
against the communities that possessed the land. They fought 
against the Saracen dynasty in Egypt, against the Turkomans, 
as soon as they had acquired the ascendancy, against the Mam- 

I Bossellini, toI. i., p. 178. Wilkinson, toI. ii., p. IG ; also Heeren*8 AfHes, 
iL, p. 146, Trans. 

* QfgL zMi. 16, 17. Exodus is. 8, ete. 

• See Heeren*8 Africa, ii., p. 167. Rossellini, Hon. dell' Eg. L, p. 177, ete. 
Henitenberg, Beitr., ii., p. 487. 
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alook Sultans, who were the successors of the Turkomans, and 
they have been at war with the Osmanlis without intermission, 
since they first set foot upon Egypt more than 300 years ago/'* 
Hence, when the Israelites appeared so remarkably to flourish 
and multiply in their new abode, it was no unnatural policy for 
the Egyptians to subject them to hard labour and vexatious 
burdens. They would thus expect to repress their increase, and 
break their spirit^— and, by destroying what remained of their 
pastoral habits, and training them to the arts and institutions 
of civilized life, as th^se existed in Egypt, to lessen at once 
their desire and their opportunities of leaguing for any hostile 
purpose with the tribes of the desert. At the same time, while 
such reasons might sufficiently account for the commencement of 
a hard and oppressive policy, there were evidently other rea- 
sons connected at least with the severer form, which it ultimately 
reached, and such as argued some acquaintance with the pecu- 
liar prospects of Israel. It was only one ground of Pharaoh's 
anxiety respecting them, that they might possibly join hands 
with an enemy and fight against Egypt ; another fear was that 
they ^^ might get them up out of the land."' This seems to 
bespeak a knowledge of the fact, that some other region than 
Gh>8hen belonged to the Israelites as their proper home, for 
which they were disposed, at a fitting time, to leave their habi- 
tations in Egypt. Nor, indeed, would it be difficult for the 
king of Esypt to obtain such knowledge, as, in the earlier 
period of their sojourn, the Israelites had no motive to hold it 
in concealment. Then, the announcement of Jacob's dying 
command to carry up his remains to the land of Canaan, of 
which the whole court of Pharaoh was apprized, and afterwards 
the formal withdrawal of Joseph and his family from the families 
and affairs of Egypt, to identify themselves with the state and 
prospects of their kindred, were more than sufficient to excite 
the suspicion of a jealous and unfriendly government, that they 
did not expect to remain always connected with the land and 
fortunes of Egypt. ^'It is clear that Pharaoh knew of a home 
for these stranger-Israelites, while he wished to have the thought 

' Prokeschf Errinnemngen aus Eg., as quoted by Hengstenberg in his Eg. 
and the books of Moses, p. 78. If Egypt had previoasly been OTerrun, and for 
Bome generations held in bondage by one of these nomade tribes of Asia, there 
would have been a stiU stronger ground for exercising toward the family of 
Jaoob the jealous antipathy in question. Of the fact of such an invasion, and 
poaaession of Egypt by a shepherd race, later inyestigations into the antiquities 
of Egypt have left little room to doubt ; but the period of its occurrence, as 
oonnected with the history of the Israelites, is still a matter of uncertainty. 
A ftiU review of the opinions and probabilities connected with the subject, may 
be seen in Kurti Geschichte des Allen Bund, 11., p. 178, sq. 
^« Exodus L 10. 
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of it banished from his mind; and that though his forefather 
had treated them to a possession in the land of Egypt, he now 
considered them as his servants, whom he was determined not to 
lose. It is precisely because he would know nothing of freedom 
and a home for Israel, that the increase of Israel was so great 
an annoyance to him. The seed of Abraham were, according to 
the promise, to be a blessing to all nations, and should, there- 
fore, have been greeted with joy by the king of Egypt. But, 
since the reverse was the case, we can easily see, at this first 
aspect of Israel's affairs, that the further fulfilment of the 
promise could not develope itself by the straightest and most 
direct road, but would have to force its way through impedi- 
ments of great strength and difficulty.''^ 

The kinds of service which were imposed with so much rigour 
upon the Israelites, though they would doubtless comprehend 
the various trades and employments which were exercised in 
the land, consisted chiefly, as might be expected, in such a 
country, in the several departments of field labour. It was 
especially "in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of ser- 
vice in the field, that their lives were made bitter with hard 
bondage."* The making of bricks formed of clay and straw 
appears, during the later period of the bondage, to have been 
the only servile occupation in which they were largely engaged, 
and, of course, along with that, the erection of the buildings for 
which the bricks were made. As the hard and rigorous service 
to which they were subjected in this department of labour, did 
not seem to answer the end intended, but the more they were 
afflicted the more they multiplied and grew, the gloom and dis- 
tress that hung around their condition were fearfully deepened 
by the issuing of a cruel edict, commanding that their male 
children should be killed as soon as they were born. This was 
too atrocious an edict even for the despot of a heathen land to 
enforce, as he could not find instruments at his command wicked 
enough to carry it into execution. In all probability it was 
soon recalled, or allowed gradually to fall into abeyance ; for 
though it was in force at the birth of Moses, we hear nothing 
of it afterwards ; and its only marked effect, so far as we are 
informed, was to furnish the occasion of opening a way for that 
future deliverer into the temples and palaces of Egvpt. So 
marvellously did God, bv His overruling providence,Tbaffle the 
design of the enemy, and compel " the eater to give forth meat !" 
The only evil in their condition which seems to have become 
general and permanent, was the hard service in brick-making 
and collateral kinds of servile labour, and which, so far from 

■ BMimgart«ii, ThaoL Com. i., p. 898. < Ezodos. L 14, t. 
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foffering relaxation by length of time, was rather, on slight 
pretexts, increased and aggravated. It became at last so exces- 
sire, that one universal cry of misery and distress arose from 
the once happy land of Goshen — a cry which entered into the 
ear of the God of Abraham, and which would no longer permit 
Him to remain an inactive spectator of a controversy, which, if 
continued, must have made void His covenant with the father 
of the faithful.^ 

So much for the condition itself of hard bondage and oppres- 
sive labour to which the heirs of the inheritance were reduced, 
before the time came for their being actually put in possession 
of its blessings. And situated as they were within the bounds 
of a foreign kingdom, at first naturally jealous, and then openly 
hostile towards them, it is not difficult to account for the kind of 
treatment inflicted on them, viewing the position they occupied 
merely in its worldly relations and interests. But what account 

* A modem infidel (Yon Bohlen, Einleitang zxir Genesis) has attempted to 
throw discredit on the abore account of the hard serrice of the Israelites, by 
alUging that the making of bricks at that early period belonged only to the 
rtgton of Babylonia, and that the early Egyptians were accostomed to build 
with hewn stone. ** We can scarcely trust our own eyes," says Hengstenberg, 
** when we read such things," and justly, as all weU-informed writers concem- 
iog ancient Egypt, whether of earlier or of later times, have concurred in tes- 
tifying that building with brick was rery common there — so common, indeed, 
that prirate edifices were generally of that material. Herodotus mentions a 
mrramid of brick, which is thought to be one of those still standing (ii. 136.) 
Modem inquirers, such as Champollion, Rossellini, and Wilkinson, speak of 
tombs, ruins of great buildings, lofty walls, and pyramids, being formed of 
brieks, and found in all parts of Egypt (See the quotations in Hengstenberg's 
Eg. and books of Moses, p. 2, 80.) Wilkinson says (Ancient Egyptians, ii., 

L96,) ** The use of crude brick, baked in the sun, was uniTersal in Upper and 
wer Egypt, both for public and prirate buildings ; and the brick-field gare 
ftbondant occoupation to numerous labourers throughout the country. . . 
Inolosures of gardens, or granaries, sacred circuits encompassing the courts of 
temples, waUs of fortifications and towns, dwelling-houses, and tombs, in short, 
all but the temples themselTes were of crude brick ; and so great was the 
demand, that the Egyptian government, obserring the profit which would 
aoerue from a monopoly of them, undertook to supply the public at a moderate 
price, thus prerenting all unauthorized persons from engaging in the manufac- 
ture. And in order the more effectually to obtain this end, the seal of the 
king, or of some pririleged person, was stamped upon the bricks at the time 
they were made." He says further, " It is worthy of remark, that more bricks 
bearing the name of Thothmes II. (whom I suppose to have been king of Egypt 
at the time of the Exodus,) hare been discovered than of any period." And 
not only hare multitudes of bricks been thus identified with the period of 
Inrael'i bondage, and these sometimes made of clay mingled with chopped straw, 
bat a picture has been discovered in a tomb at Thebes, which so exactly corres- 
ponds with tiie delineation given by Moses of the hard service of the Israelites — 
some digging and mixing the clay, others fetching water for it, others again 
•4initing the clay to the moulds, or placing the bricks in rows, the labourers, 
too, being of Asiatic, not Egyptian aspect, but amongst them four Egyptians, 
two of whom carry sticks in their hands, taskmasters — that Rossellini did not 
heiitate to caU it, whether correctly or not, «a picture representing the 
Hebrowi as they were engaged in making brick." 
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can we give of it in its religious aspect — as an arrangement set- 
tled and ordained on the part of God? Why should He have 
ordered such a state of matters concerning His chosen seed? 
For, the Egyptians — "though their hearts thought not so*'— 
were but instruments in His hands, to bring to pass what the 
Lord had long before announced to Abraham as certainly to 
take place, viz. "that his seed should be strangers in a land 
that was not theirs, and should serve them, and oe afflicted by 
them four hundred years." 

1. Considered in this higher point of view, the first light in 
which it naturally presents itself is that of a doom or punish- 
ment, from which, as interested in the mercy of God, they 
needed redemption. For the aspect of intense suflFering, which 
it latterly assumed, could only be regarded as an act of retri- 
bution for their past unfaithfulness and sins. We would be 
perfectly warriinted to infer this, even without any express 
information on the subject, from the general connection in 
the Divine government between sin and suffering. And when 
placed by the special appointment of Heaven in circumstances 
80 peculiarly marked by what was painful and afflicting to 
nature, the Israelites should then, no aoubt, have read in their 
marred condition, what their posterity were, in like circum- 
stances, taught to read by the prophet — " that it was their own 
wickedness which corrected them, and their backslidings which 
reproved them." But we are not simply warranted to draw 
this as an inference. It is matter of historical certainty, brought 
out in the course of the Mosaic narrative by many and painful 
indications, that the Israelites were not long in Egypt tUl they 
became partakers in Egypt's sins, and that the longer their stay 
was protracted there, they only sunk the deeper into the mire 
of Egyptian idolatry and corruption, and became the more 
thoroughly alienated from the true knowledge and worship of 
God. Not only had they, as a people, completely lost sight of 
the great temporal promise of the covenant, the inheritance of 
the land of Canaan, but God Himself had become to them as a 
strange God; so that Moses had to inquire for the name, by 
which he should reveal Him to their now dark and bespotted 
minds.^ The very same language is used concerning their con- 
nection with the abominations of Egyptian idolatry, while they 
soioumed among them, as is afterwards used of their connection 
with those of Canaan; "they served other gods," "went a 
whoring after them, and even long after they had left the region, 
would not "forsake the idols of Egypt," but still carried its 
abominations with them, and in their hearts turned back to it.* 

* Exodus iii. 18. 

< Josh. xzir. 14. Lev. XTii; ExraxxiiL 8, xx. 8; Amosr. 25, 26; ActSTii. 89. 
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Of the truth of these charges they gave too many affecting 
proofs in the wilderness ; and especially by their setting up, so 
recently after the awful demonstrations of God's presence and 
glory on Sinai, and their own covenant-engagements, the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, with its bacchanalian accompaniments. 
Their conduct on that occasion was plainly a return to the idol- 
atrous practices of Egypt in their most common form.* And, 
indeed, if their bondage and oppression in its earlier stages did 
not, as a timely chastisement from the hand of God, checK their 
tendency to imitate the manners and corruptions of Egypt, as 
it does not appear to have done, it could scarcely fail to be pro- 
ductive of a growing conformity to the evil. For it destroyed 
that freedom and elevation of spirit, without which genuine 
religion can never prosper. It robbed them of the leisure they 
required for the worship of God and the cultivation of their 
minds (their Sabbaths seem altogether to have perished,) and it 
brought them into such close contact with the proper possessors 
of Egvpt, as was naturally calculated to infect them with the 
grovelling and licentious spirit of Egyptian idolatry. So that 
probably true religion was never at a lower ebb, in the family 
of Abraham, than toward the close of their sojourn in Egypt : 
and the swelling waves of affliction, which at last overwhelmed 
them, only marked the excesssive strength and prevalence of 
that deep under-current of corruption which had carried them 
away. 

Now this condition of the heirs of promise, viewed in refer- 
ence to its highest bearing, its connection with the inheritance, 

* It is admitted on all hande, that the worship of the gods under symbolical 
images of irrational creatures, had its origin in Egypt, and was especially cul- 
tivated there in connection with the cow, or boyine form. It was noticed by 
Strabo, 1, XTiL, as singular, that '*no image formed after the human figure 
was to be found in the temples of Egypt, but only that of some beasts" (<iCr 
hJiymf l^m Tiydc.) And no images seem to have been so generally used as those 
of the calf or cow — though authors differ as to the particular deity represented 
by it. It would rather seem that there were several deities worshipped under 
this symbol. Most of the available learning on the subject has been brought 
together by Bochart, Hieroz. Lib. ii. ch. 84 ; to which Hengstenberg has made 
•ome addition in his Beit, ii., p. 166-163. The latter would connect the wor- 
■liip of the golden calf in the desert with the worship of Apis; Wilkinson con- 
nects it with that of Mnevis (Manners of Ancient Eg., 2d series, ii., p. 96,) and 
Jerome had already given it as his opinion, that Jeroboam set up the two 
golden calfs in Dan and Bethel, in imitation of the Apis and Mnevis of Egypt. 
(Com. on Hos. iv. 16.) But however that may be, there can be no doubt, that 
u the Israelites were disposed to Egyptize in their worship, the most likely and 
natural method for them to do so, was by forming to themselves the image of a 
golden cow or calf, and then by engaging in its worship with noisy and festive 
fitee. For it is admitted by those (for example, Creuzer, Symbol, i. p. 448) who 
are little in the habit of making any concessions in favour of a passage of Scrip- 
tore, that the rites of the Egyptians partook much of the nature of orgies, and 
that the fundamental character of their religion was bacchanalian. 
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was made subseryient to the manifestation of certain great 
principles, necessarily involved in this part of the Divine pro- 
cedure, in respect to which it conld not properly have been dis- 
pensed with. (1.) It first of all clearly demonstrated, that, 
apart from the covenant of God, the state and prospects of 
those heirs of promise were in no respect better than those of 
other men — ^in some respects it seemed to be worse with them. 
They were equally far off from the inheritance, being in a state 
of hopeless alienation from it; they had drunk into the foul and 
abommable pollutions of the land of their present sojourn, which 
were utterly at variance with an interest in the promised bless- 
ing; and they bore upon them the yoke of a palling bondage, at 
once the consequence and the sign of their spiritual degradation. 
They differed for the better only in having a part in the cove- 
nant of God. (2.) Therefore, secondly, whatever this covenant 
secured for them of promised good, it must have secured purely 
of grace. In so far as they looked to themselves, they could 
see no ground of preference — ^they saw, indeed, the very reverse 
of any title to the blessing, which must hence descend upon 
them as Heaven's free and undeserved gift. This, they were 
afterwards admonished by Moses, to keep carefully in remem- 
brance: "Speak not thou in thy heart, saying. For my riffht- 
eousness the Lord hath brought me in to possess this land. Jn ot 
for thy righteousness or for the uprightness of thine heart dost 
thou go to possess the land, but that th^lord may perform the 
word which He sware unto thy fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob."* (8.^ Hence, finally, the promise of the inheritance 
could be maae good in their experience only by the special 
kindness and interposition of God, vindicating the truth of EUs 
own faithful word, and in order to this, executing in their 
behalf a work of redemption. While the inheritance was sure, 
because the title to it stood in the mercy and faithfulness of 
God, they had of necessity to be redeemed before they could 
actually possess it. Having become the victims of corruption, 
they were also the children of wrath ; sin had brought them into 
bondage ; and before they could escape to the land of freedom 
and rest, the snare must be broken. But the hand of Omnipo- 
tence alone could do it. If nature had been left to itself, the 
result would only have been a fouler corruption and a deeper 
ruin. It was simply as the Lord's chosen people that they held 
the promise of the inheritance, and they could enter on its pos- 
session, only as those who had been ransomed by His power and 
goodness. So that the great principles of their degenerate and 
lost condition, of the sovereignty and freedom of their election 

1 Beat ix. i-6. 
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to the promised good, of redemption by the grace and power of 
God in order to obtain it, were interwoven as essential elements 
with this portion of their history, and imprinted as indelible 
lines upon the very foundations of their national existence. 

The parallel here, in each particular, between the earthly and 
the spiritual, the temporal and the eternal, or, as we more com- 
monly term it, between the type and the antitype, must so 
readily present itself to all who are conversant witn New Testa- 
ment Scripture, that we need do nothing more than indicate 
the agreement. It is most expressly declared, and indeed is 
implied in the whole plan of redemption unfolded in the Gospel, 
that those who become heirs of salvation, are in their natural 
state no better than other men — they are members of the same 
fallen family — the same elements of corruption work in them — 
they are children of wrath even as others.* When, therefore, 
the question is put, who makes them to differ, so that while 
others perish in their sins, they obtain the blessed hope of ever- 
lasting life? the only answer that can be returned is, the dis- 
tinguishing goodness and free grace of God. The confession 
of Paul for mmself, "Bv the grace of God I am what I am,'* is 
equally suited to the whole company of the redeemed ; nor is 
there any thing in the present, or the future heritage of bless- 
ing, which it shall be given them to experience, that can be 
traced, in the history of any of them, to another source than the 
one foundation of Di^ne mercy and compassion.' And when 
this free and regenerating grace of God comes down to develope 
itself in the personal experience of men, and to bring them to 
the possession of its elevated prospects, how can it proceed 
otherwise than by the execution in their behalf of a supernatu- 
ral deliverance? The difference is so great between what they 
naturally are, and what through grace they are to become, that 
there must be a work of redemption connecting the one with the 
other. As the everlasting inheritance, to the hope of which 
they are begotten, is entirely the gift of God, so the way which 
leads to it can be that only which His own outstretched arm has 
laid open to them; and if, as God's elect, they are called to the 
inheritance, it is as His redeemed that they go to possess it.^ 

2. We have as yet, however, mentioned only one ultimate 
reason for the oppressed and suffering condition of the Israelites 
in Egypt, though in that one were involved various principles 
bearmg upon their relation to the inheritance. But there was 

I Eph. ii. 1-8; Rom. iii. 9-20, yii.; Matt ix. 18; Luke xiii. 8, etc. 

• 1 Cor. iw. 7, XT. 10; Eph.L 4; John iii. 27, vi. 44; Matt. xi. 25; Phil. L 
S9,ete. 

« Eph. L 6, 7, 18, 19 ; CoL L 12-14; 2 Tim. i. 9, 10; Heb. U. 14, 16 ; 1 Pet 
L 8-6, etc 
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another also of great importance — it formed an essential part of 
the preparation which they needed for occupying the inheri- 
tance. 

This preparation, in its fall and proper sense, must, of course, 
have included qualities of a religious and moral kind — and of 
these we shall have occasion to speak at large afterwards; — ^but 
apart from these, there was needed what might be called a natu- 
ral preparation ; and that especially consisting of two parts — a 
sufficient desire after the inheritance, and a fitness in temper 
and habit for the position which, in connection with it, they 
were destined to occupy. 

(1.) It was necessary by some means to have a desire awakened 
in their bosom towards Canaan; for this had vanished from 
their sight, amid the pleasures and advantages of Goshen. The 
Lord had never intended that Goshen should be to them as a 
home, or, more than a temporary place of sojourn. But, fol- 
lowing the native tendency of the heart, which is ever prone to 
abuse the gifts of Divine Providence, and pervert them to ends 
the very reverse of those for which they are conferred, this pleas- 
ant habitation soon became a snare to them. The fulness of its 
natural delights by degrees took off their thoughts from their 
high calling and destiny as the Church of God ; and the more 
they degenerated into the corrupt and sensual spirit of Egypt, 
the more would they always be disposed to sit doivn in measure- 
less content with their present comforts. So much had this 
actually become the case with them, that they could scarcely be 
kept from returning back to it, notwithstanding the hard service 
and cruel inflictions with which they had latterly been made to 
groan in anguish of spirit. What must have been their views 
and feelings if no such troubles had been experienced, and all 
had continued to go well with them in Egypt f How vain would 
have been the attempt to inspire them with the love of Canaan, 
and especially to make good their way to it through formidable 
difficulties and appalling dangers? 

The affliction of Israel in Egypt is a testimony to the truth, 
common to all times, that the kingdom of God must be entered 
through tribulation. The tribulation may be ever so varied in 
its character and circumstances. But in some form it must be 
experienced, in order to prevent the mind from settling down 
upon its temporal portion, and to kindle in it a sincere desire 
for the better part, which is reserved in heaven for the heirs of 
salvation. Hence it is so peculiarly hard for those who are 
living in the midst of fulness and prosperity to enter into the 
kingdom of God. And hence, also, must so many visitations of 
evil be sent even to those who have entered the kingd<mi, to 
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wean them from earthly things, and hedge up their way toward 
their home and portion in heaven. 

(2.) But if we look once more to the Israelites, we shall see 
that something besides longing desire for Canaan was needed to 
prepare them for what was in prospect. For that land, though 
presented to their hopes as a land flowing with milk and honey, 
was not to be by any means a region of inactive repose — ^where 
every thing was to be done for them, and they had only to take 
their rest, and feast themselves with the abundance of peace. 
The natural imagination delights to riot in the thought of such 
an untaxed existence, and such a luxurious home. But He who 
made man, and knows what is best suited to the powers and 
capacities of his nature, never destined him for such a state of 
bemg. Even the garden of Eden, the lovely region of his first 
inheritance, replenished as it was with the tokens of Divine 
beneficence, was, to some extent, a field of active exertion : the 
ffarden had to be kept and dressed by its possessor as the con- 
dition of his partaking of its fruitfulness. And now, when 
Canaan took for a time the place of Eden, and the Church was 
directed to look thither for its present home and inheritance, 
while she was warranted to expect there the largest amount of 
earthly blessing, she was by no means entitled to look for a 
state of lazy inaction and uninterrupted rest. There was much 
to be done, as well as much to be enjoyed, and she could neither 
have fulfilled, in regaVd to other nations, the elevated destiny 
to which she was appointed, as the lamp and witness of heaven, 
nor reaped in her own experience the large measure of good 
which was laid up in store for herself, unless she had been pre- 
pared by a peculiar training of vigorous action, and even com- 
pulsive labour, to make the proper use of all her advantages. 
Xlow, in this point of view, the period of Israel's childhood as a 
nation in Egypt, might be regarded as, to some extent, a season 
of preparation for their future manhood. It would not have 
done for them to go and take possession of Canaan as a horde 
of ignorant barbarians, or as a company of undisciplined and 
roving shepherds. It was fit and proper that they should carry 
with them a taste for the arts and manners of civilized life, and 
habits of active labour, suited to the scenes of usefulness and 
glory which awaited them in the land of their proper inheri- 
tance. But how were such tastes and habits to become theirs ? 
They did not naturally possess them, nor, if suffered to live at 
ease, would they probably ever have attained to any adequate 
knowledge of them. They must be brought, in the first instance, 
under the bands of a strong necessity ; so that it might be no 
donbtful contingence, but a certain and general result, that 
they left Egypt with all the learning, the knowledge of art and 
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manufacture, tlie capacity for active business and useful employ- 
ment, which it was possible for them there to acquire. And 
thus they went forth abundantly furnished with the natural cifts 
which were necessary to render them, not only an independent 
nation, but also, fit instruments of God for His work and ser- 
vice, in the new and not less honourable than arduous position 
they were destined to occupy.* 

The correspondence here between the type and the antitype 
has been too much overlooked, and even the more direct inti- 
mations of New Testament Scripture, respecting the state and 

* The Tiew giren in the text may be said to strike a middle course between 
that of Kitto, in his History of Palestine, vol. i., p. 160, etc., and that of 
Hengstenberg, in his Aathen. I., p. 431, etc. (We mention these two writers, 
chiefly as being among the last who have held respectively the views in ques* 
tion, not as if there was anything substantially new in either. Deyling has a 
clear, and in the main, weU-conducted argumentation for the view adopted bj 
Heng^tenberg, and against the opposite, at the end of P. I. of his Obs. Sao.) 
The former regards the Israelites, at the period of their descent into Egypt, 
as distinguished by all the characteristics of the wandering and barbarous 
shepherd tribes, and not improbably giving occasion at first, by some overt acts 
of plunder, to the Egyptian government to adopt harsh measures toward them. 
Most German writers of the rationalist school, not only go the fuU length of 
maintaining this, but, apparently forgetting the discipline to which the 
Israelites were subjected in Egypt, consider it to have been their condition 
also when they left the country ; and object to the account given of the erec- 
tion of the tabernacle in the wilderness, as implying too much skill in various 
kinds of arts and manufactures for a simple shepherd-race. So, in particular, 
Winer and Vatke. Hengstenberg, on the other hand, maintains that the 
roughness and barbarity properly distinguishing the shepherd-tribes, never 
belonged to the Hebrews — that their possessing the character of shepherds at 
all, arose chiefly from the circumstances in which they were placed during 
their early sojourn in Canaan — that they were glad to abandon their wandering 
Ufe and dwell in settled habitations, whenever an opportunity offered — ^that, 
set down, as they afterwards were, in one of the most fertile and cultivated 
regions of Egypt, which they held from the first as a settled possession (Gen. 
xlvii. 11, 27,) their manner of life was throughout different from the nomadic, 
was distinguished by possessions in lands and houses, and by the varions 
employments and comforts peculiar to Egyptian society. This view must be 
adopted with some modification as to the earlier periods of their history ; for, 
though the Israelites never entered fully into the habits of the nomade tribes, yet 
they were manifestly tending more and more in that direction, toward the time of 
their descent into Egypt. The tendency was there gradually checked, and the 
opposite extreme at last reached — as it appears, that at the time of the Exodns 
they had all houses with door-posts (Ex. xii. 4, 7, etc.,) lived to a considerable 
extent intermingled with the Egyptians in their cities (Ex. iii. 20-22, xi. 1-8, 
xii. 85, 86,) were accustomed to the agricultural occupations peculiar to the 
eountry (Deut xi. 10,) took part even in its finest manufactures, such as were 
prepared for the king (1 Ghron, iv. 21-28,) and enjoyed the best productions 
both of the river and the land (Num. xi. 6, xx. 6.) It is but natural to sup- 
pose, however, that some compulsion was requisite to bring them to this state 
of civilization and refinement ; and as it was a state necessary to fit them for 
setting up the tabernacle and occupying aright the land of Canaan, we see the 
overruling hand of God in the very compulsion that was exercised. For an 
example of a modem Arab tribe settling down to agricultural occupations in the 
region, see Robinson's Researches L, p. 77. 
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employment of saints in glory, have too seldom been admitted 
to their full extent, and followed oat to their legitimate prac- 
tical results, as regards the condition of believers on earth. 
The truth, in this respect, however, has been so happily deve- 
loped by one living author, that we must take leave to present 
it in his own words. — " Heaven, the ultimate and perfected con- 
dition of human nature, is thought of, amidst the toils of life, as 
an elysium of quiescent bliss, exempt, if not from action, at 
least from the necessity of action. Meanwhile, every one feels, 
that the ruling tendency and the uniform intention of all the 
arrangements of the present state, and almost all its casualties, 
is to generate and to cherish habits of strenuous exertion. 
Inertness, not less than vice, is a seal of perdition. The whole 
course of nature, and all the institutions of society, and the 
ordinary course of events, and the explicit will of God, 
declared in His word, concur in opposing that propensity to 
rest, which belongs to the human mind; and combine to neces- 
sitate submission to the hard, yet salutary conditions, under 
which alone the most extreme evils may be held in abeyance, 
and any degree of happiness enjoyed. A task and duty is to 
be fulfilled, in discharging which, the want of energy is punished 
even more immediately and more severely than the want of 
yirtuous motives." 

He proceeds to show that the notices we have of the heavenly 
world, imply the existence there of intelligent and vigorous 
agents: 

"But if there be a real and necessary, not merely a shadowy, 
agency in heaven, as well as on earth ; and if human nature is 
destined to act its part in such an economy, then its constitu- 
tion, and the severe training it undergoes, are at once explained; 
and then also the removal of individuals in the very prime of 
their fitness for useful labour, ceases to be impenetrably mys- 
terious. This excellent mechanism of matter and mind, which, 
beyond any other of His works, declares the wisdom of the 
Creator, and which, under His guidance, is now passing the 
season of its first preparation, shall stand up anew from the 
dust of dissolution, and then, with freshened powers, and with a 
store of hard-earned and practical wisdom for its guidance, 
shall essay new labours in the service of God, who, by such 
instruments, chooses to accomplish His designs of beneficence. 
That so prodigious a waste of the highest qualities should take 
place, as is implied in the notions, which many Christians enter- 
tain of the future state, is indeed hard to imagine. The mind 
of man, formed as it is to be more tenacious of its active habits, 
than even of its moral dispositions, is, in the present state, 
trained often at an immense cost of suffering, to the exercise of 
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skill, of forethought, of courage, of patience ; and ought it not 
to be inferred — unless positive evidence contradicts the suppo- 
sition, that this system of education bears some relation of fit- 
ness to the state for which it is an initiation ? Shall not the 
very same qualities, which here are so sedulously fashioned and 
finished, be actually needed and used in that future world of 
perfection? Surely the idea is inadmissible, that an instrument 
wrought up at so much expense, to a polished fitness for service, 
18 destined to be suspended for ever on the palace-walls of 
heaven, as a glittering bauble, no more to make proof of its 
temper. 

"Perhaps a pious but needless jealousy, lest the honour due 
to Him, 'who worketh all in all,' should be in any degree com- 
promised, has had influence in concealing from the eyes of 
Christians the importance attributed in the Scriptures to subor- 
dinate agency: and thus, by a natural consequence, has impov- 
erished and enfeebled our ideas of the heavenly state. JBut 
assuredly, it is only while encompassed by the dimness and 
errors of the present life, that there can be any danger of 
attributing to the creature the glory due to the Creator. When 
once with open eye that excellent glory has been contemplated, 
then shall it be understood that the Divine wisdom is incom- 
parably more honoured by the skilful and faithful performances, 
and by the cheerful toils of agents who have been fashioned 
and fitted for service, than it could be by the bare exertions of 
irresistible power; and then, when the absolute dependence of 
creatures is thoroughly felt — may the beautiful orders of the 
heavenly hierarchy, rising and still rising toward perfection, be 
seen and admired, without hazard of forgetting Him who alone 
is absolutely perfect, and who is the only fountain and first 
cause of whatever is excellent.*** 

It is only further to be noticed here, that, as preparation of 
this kind is necessary, for the future occupations and destinies 
of God*s people, so in their case now, as in that of the Israelites 
in Egypt, a method of dealing may even in that respect require 
to be taken with them very difierent from what they themselves 
desire, and such as no present considerations can satisfactorily 
explain. When so dealt with, they should remember the word 
of Christ to Peter: — "What I do, thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.'* The way by which they are led, 
appears strange, perhaps, and more encompassed with hardship 
and difficulty than is meet; but it is so, only because they can- 
not trace with sufficient clearness the many threads of connec- 
tion between the present and the future — between the course of 

> Nfttoral History of EnthiuiiMm, p. 150-154. 
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preparation in time, and the condition awaiting them in eternity. 
Itet them trust the parental guidance and sure foresight of Him, 
who can trace it with unerring certainty, and they shall douht- 
less find at the last, that everything in their lot has been 
arranged with infinite skill to adapt them to the state, the 
employments, and services of heaven. 



SECTION n. 

THE DELIYBREB AlTD HIS COMMISSION. 

The condition to which the heirs of promise were reduced in 
the land of Egypt, we have seen, called for a deliverance, and 
this again for a deliverer. Both were to be pre-eminently of 
God — the work itself, and the main instrument of accomplish- 
ing it. In the execution of the one there was not more need 
for the display of Divine power than for the exercise of Divine 
wisdom in the selection and preparation of the other. It is 
peculiar to 6od*8 instruments, that, though commonly at first 
they appear the least suited for the service, they are found on 
triiJ to possess the highest qualifications. ^'Wisdom is justified 
of all her children," and especially of those who are appointed 
to the most arduous and important undertakings. 

But in the extremity of Israel's distress, where was a deliverer 
to be found with the requisite qualifications? From a family 
of bondsmen, crushed and broken in spirit by their miserable 
servitude, who was to have the boldness to undertake their 
deliverance, or the wisdom, if he should succeed in delivering 
them, to make suitable arrangements for their future guidance 
and discipline? Who was likely at such a time even to gain 
their confidence as appearing in any measure equal to the task? 
If such a person was anywhere to be found, he* must evidently 
have been one who had enjoyed advantages very superior to 
those which entered into the common lot of his brethren — who 
had found time and opportunity for the meditation of high 
thoughts, and the acquirement of such varied gifts as fitted him 
to transact, in behalf of his oppressed countrymen, with the 
court of the proud and the learned Pharaohs, and amidst the 
greatest difficulties and discouragements, to lay the foundation 
of a system, which was to nurture and develope through coming 
ages the religious life of 6od*s covenant people. Such a deliv- 
erer was needed for this peculiar emergency in the afiairs of 
CJod's kingdom, and the very troubles, which seemed from their 
long continuance and crushmg severity to preclude the possi- 
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bilitj of obtaining what was needed, were made to work toward 
its accomplishment. 

It is not the least interesting and instructive point in the 
history of Moses, the future hope of the Church, that his first 
appearance on the stage of this troubled scene, was in the dark- 
est hour of aflUction, when the adversary was driving things to 
the uttermost. His first breath was drawn under a doom of 
death, and the very preservation of his life was a miracle of 
Divine mercy. But God here also "made the wrath of man to 
praise Him," and the bloody decree, which, by destroying the 
male children as they were born, was designed by Pharaoh to 
inflict the death-blow on Israel's hopes of nonour and enlarge- 
ment, was rendered subservient, in the case of Moses, to prepare 
and fashion the living instnmient, through whom these hopes 
were soon to be carried forth into victory and fruition. Forced 
by the very urgency of the danger, on the notice of Pharaoh's 
daughter, and thereafter received, under her care and patron- 
age, into Pharaoh's house, the child Moses possessed, in the 
highest degree, the opportunity of becoming "learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians," and grew up to manhood in the 
familiar use of every advantage which it was possible for the 
world at that time to confer. But with such extraordinary 
means of advancement for the natural life, with what an atmos- 
phere of danger was he there encompassed for the spiritual! 
He was exposed to the seductive and pernicious influence of a 
palace, where not only the world was met with in its greatest 
pomp and splendour, but where also superstition reigned, and 
a policy was pursued directly opposed to the interests of God's 
kingdom. How he was enabled to withstand such dangerous 
influences, and escape the contamination of so unwholesome a 
region, we are not informed ; nor even how he first became 
acquainted with the fact of his Hebrew origin, and the better 
prospects which still remained to cheer and animate the hearts 
of his countrymen. But the result shows, that somehow he 
was preserved from the one, and brought to the knowledge of 
the other ; for when about forty years of age, we are told, he 
went forth to visit his brethren, and that, with a faith already 
so fully formed, that he was not only prepared to sympathise 
with them in their distress, but to hazard all for their deliver- 
ance.* And, indeed, when he once understood and believed 
that his brethren were the covenant-people of God, who held in 
promise the inheritance of the land of Canaan, and whose period 
of oppression he might also have learned was drawing near its 
termination, it would hardly require any special revelation^ 

> Exod. U. 11-15; Acts viL 28; Heb. zi. 24. 
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besides what micht be gathered from the singular providences 
attending his earlier history, to conclude that he was destined 
by God to bo the chosen instrument for effecting the deliver- 
ance. 

But it is often less difficult to get the principle of faith, than 
to exercise the patience necessary in waiting God's time for its 
proper and seasonable exercise. Moses showed he possessed the 
one, but seems yet to have wanted the other, when he slew the 
Egyptian whom he found smiting the Hebrew. For though the 
motive was good, being intended to express his brotherly sym- 
pathy with the suffermg Israelites, and to serve as a Kind of 
signal for a general rising against their oppressors, yet the 
action itself appears to have been wrong. He had no warrant 
to take the execution of vengeance into his own hand ; and that 
it was with this view, rather than for any purpose of defence, 
that Moses went so far as to slay the Egyptian, seems not 
obscurely intimated in the original narrative, and is more dis- 
tinctly implied in the assertion of Stephen, who assigns this as 
the reason of the deed, " for he supposed they would have 
understood, how that God by his hand would deliver them." 
The consequence was, that bv anticipating the purpose of God, 
and attempting to accomplish it in an improper manner, he 
only involved himself in danger and difficulty-; his own brethren 
misunderstood his conduct, and Pharaoh threatened to take 
away his life. On this occasion, therefore, we cannot but regard 
him as acting unadvisedly with his hand, as on a future one, he 
spake unadvisedly with his lips. It was the hasty and irregular 
impulse of the flesh, not the enlightened and heavenly guidance 
of the Spirit, which prompted him to take the course he did ; 
and without contributing in the least to improve the condition 
of his countrymen, he was himself made to reap the fruit of his 
misconduct in a long and dreary exile.^ 

' We can scarcely have a better specimen of the characteristic difference 
between the stem impartiality of ancient inspired history, and the falsely 
eoloored partiality of what is merely human, than in the accounts preserved 
of the first part of Moses' life in the Bible and Josephus respectiTely. All is 
plain, unadorned narratiye in the one, a faithful record of facts as they took 
plftce, while in the other, cTerything appears euTeloped in the wonderful and 
miraculous. A prediction goes before the birth of Moses to announce how 
mach was to depend upon it — a Difine yision is also giren concerning it to 
Amram — the mother is spared the usual pains of labour — the child, when dis- 
eorered by Pharaoh's daughter, refoses to suck any breast but that of its mother 
^when grown a little, he became so beautiful that strangers must needs turn 
back and look after him, etc. But with all these unwarranted additions, in 
the true spirit of Jewish, or rather human partiality, not a word is said of his 
killing the Egyptian ; he is obliged to flee, indeed, but only because of the enyy 
of the Egyptians for his haying deliTered them from the Ethiopians ( Antiq. 
iL, 9, 10, 11.) In Scripture his act in killing the Egyptian, is not expressly 
oondemned as sinful ; but, as often happens there, this is clearly enough indi- 
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We cannot, therefore, justify Moses in the deed he committed, 
far less say of him with Buddeus (Hist. Eccles. Vet. Test, i., 
p. 492,) Patrick, and others, that he was stirred up to it by a 
Divine impulse, nor regard the impulse of any other kind than 
that which prompted David's men to counsel him to slay Saul, 
when stretched helpless and alone in the cave (1 Sam. xxiv.) — 
an impulse of the flesh presuming upon, and misapplying a word 
of God. The time for deliverance was not yet come. The 
Israelites as a whole were not sufficiently prepared for it. 
Their afliiction, indeed, had already become almost intolerable ; 
but as the then reigning monarch of Egypt was probably the 
first who had treated them with any extreme degree of harsh- 
ness, they would endure through his reign in the hopes of 
seeing better days, when another should ascend the throne ; and 
it would only be, when they saw that successor determined to 
pursue the same cruel policy, with an aggravation rather than 
an abatement of its rigour, that they would be disposed to hail 
the prospect of a deliverance. But Moses himself also yet want- 
ed much to complete his preparation. Other and very different 
elements required to mingle in his previous training, besides 
such as he could acquire in Egypt. Before he was qualified to 
take the government of such a people, and be a fit instrument 
for executing the manifold and arduous part he had to discharge 
in connection with them, he needed to have trial of a kind of 
life precisely the reverse of what he had been accustomed to in 
the palaces of Egypt — to feel himself at home amid the deso- 
lation and solitudes of the desert, and there to become habitu- 
ated to solemn converse with his God, and formed to the requi- 
site gravity, meekness, patience, and subduedness of spirit. 
Thus God overruled his too rash and hasty interference with 
the affairs of his kindred, to the proper completion of his own 
preparatory training, and provided for him the advantage of as 
long a sojourn in the wilderness to learn Divine wisdom, as he 
had already spent in learning human wisdom in Egypt. We 
have no direct information of the manner in which his spirit 
was exercised during this period of exile, yet the names he gave 
to his cliildren show that it did not pass unimproved. The 
first he called Gershom, "Because he was a stranger in a 
strange land" — implying, that he felt in the inmost depths of 

e&ted by the results in proyidence growing out of it. Many commentators 
justify Moses in smiting the Egyptian, on the ground of his being moyed to it 
by a DiTine impulse. There can be no doubt, that he tuppoted himself to hare 
had such an impulse, but that is a different thing from his actually having it; 
and Augustine judged rightly, when he thought Moses could not be altogether 
justified, "quia nullam adhuo legitimam potestatem gerebat, nee acceptam 
diTinitua, nee homana societate ordinatam.'' — Quest in Exodum, } ii. 
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his soul the sadness of heing cut off from the society of his 
kindred, and perhaps also at being disappointed of his hope in 
regard to the promised inheritance. The second he named 
Ehezer, saying *' The God of my father is my help" — betoken- 
ing his clear, realizing faith in the invisible Jehovah, the God 
of his fathers, to whom his soul had now learned more thoroughly 
and confidingly to turn itself, since he had been compelled so 
painfully to look away from the world. And now having 
passed through the school of God in its two grand departments, 
and in both extremes of life obtained ample opportunities for 
acquiring the wisdom which was peculiarly needed for Israel's 
deliverer and lawgiver, the set time for God was come, and He 
appeared to Moses at the bush for the special purpose of invest- 
ing him with a Divine commission for the task. 

%ut here a new and unlocked for difficulty presented itself in 
his own reluctance to receive the commission. We know how 
apt, in great enterprises, which concern the welfare of many, 
while one has to take the lead, a rash and unsuccessful attempt 
to accomplish the desired end, is to beget a spirit of excessive 
caution and timidity — a sort of shyness and chagrin — especially 
if the failure has seemed in any measure attributable to a want 
of sympathy and support on the part of those, whose co-opera- 
tion was most confidently relied on. Something not unlike this 
appears to have grown upon Moses in the desert. Remember- 
ing how his precipitate attempt to avenge the wrongs of his 
kindred, and rouse them to a combined effort to regain their 
freedom, had not only provoked the displeasure of Pharaoh, 
but was met by insult and reproach from his kindred them- 
selves, he could not but feel, that the work of their deliverance 
was likely to prove both a heartless and a perilous task — a 
work, that would need to be wrought out, not only against the 
determined opposition of the mightiest kingdom in the world, 
but also under the most trying discouragements, arising from 
the now degraded and dastardly spirit of the people. This 
feeling, of which Moses could scarcely fail to be conscious, 
even at the time of his flight from Egypt, may easily be con- 
ceived to have increased in no ordinary degree, amid the deep 
solitudes and quiet occupations of a shepherd's life, in which he 
was permitted to live till he had the weight of fourscore years 
upon his head. So that we cannot wonder at the disposition he 
manifested to start objections to the proposal made to him to 
undertake the work of deliverance, but are only surprised at 
the unreasonable and daring length, to which, in spite of every 
consideration and remonstrance on the part of God, he per- 
sisted in urging them. 

The symk>l in which the Lord then appeared to Moses, the 
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bosh burning but not consumed, was well fitted on reflection to 
inspire him with encouragement and hope. It pointed, Moses 
could not fail to remember, when he came to meditate on what 
he had seen and heard, to ^Hhe smoking furnace and the 
burning lamp,'' which had passed in vision before the eye of 
Abraham, when he was told of the future sufferings of his pos- 
terity in the land that was not theirs. (Gen. xv. 17.) Such a 
furnace now again visibly presented itself, but the little thorn- 
bush, emblem of the covenant-people, the tree of God*8 plant- 
ing, stood uninjured in the midst of the flame, because the 
covenant-God Himself was there. Why, then, should Moses 
despond on account of the afflictions of his people, or shrink 
from the arduous task now committed to him? Especially 
when the distinct assurance was given to him of all needfm 
powers and gifts to furnish him aright for the undertaking, and 
the word of God was solemnly pledged to conduct it to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

It is clear from the whole interview, at which Moses received 
his commission, that the difficulties and discouragements which 
pressed most upon his mind, were those connected with the 
sunk and degenerate condition of the covenant-people them- 
selves, who appeared to him hopelessly dead to the promise of 
the covenant, and even estranged from the knowledge of the 
God of their fathers. His concern on the latter point led him 
to ask what he should say to them, when they inquired for the 
name of the God of their fathers, in whose name he was to go 
to them? His question was met with the sublime reply, "I AM 
THAT I am; thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me unto you. And God said moreover unto Moses, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, Jehovah, the 
God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you; this is Mv 
name for ever, and this is My memorial unto all generations.' ** 

I Exod. iii. 14, 15. <*From this passage we learn, 1. That ^^^ (JehoTah) is 
to be derived from ,*-nn» which is the same with ^^^ (to be.) 2. That it is the 
third person of the future. For it is certain, that ;-|*^nM (^ ^™) ^^io^ Ck>d 
uses when speaking in His own person, is the first person fatore, and not leM 
80, that rnn*^ (JehoTah) which He delivers to His people to be used when 
speaking of ilim, ia the third. 8. We further learn that the name is to be 
taken in the signification of The Being, The Existing One; as the lxx. already 
render it by o i^; and that the ground for the choice of this name, is that 
wliieh is given by John Damascene, vis., that it is the most suitable name of 
Godf * since He comprehends in Himself everything that is, like a certain 
boundless and infinite ocean of being.' . . If God is who He is, t. e, con- 
stantly the same, the unchangeable, so is He also the Existing One, or the 
absolute Being, and if He is the absolute Being, He is also the unchangeable; 
as Malachi (ch. iii, 6,) from the expression, *I am Jehovah,' draws the oon- 
(4«sion« * I change not.' Of everything, which relatively is not being, it may 
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When God thus claims to Himself, and commands His servant 
to make Him known to others, by a name which so peculiarly 
expresses His eternal being and Godhead, how immeasurably 
does He raise Himself to the view of his people above the idola- 
trous atmosphere of Egypt ! Nor was the idea, as some have 
alleged, too abstract and sublime for those to whom it was at 
first presented. For while unquestionably it is fitted to suggest 
thoughts of God, which the most enlightened and elevated 
mind must ever feel itself inadequate fully to comprehend, it at 
the same time presented Him in a character peculiarly suited to 
the circumstances in which they were then placed. The name 
here, as usual in Scripture, was not assumed as an arbitrary, 
or even as a general designation, but as a particular, distinctive 
appellation, expressive of what God was in reference to them, 
for whose immediate behoof it was assumed. It was the mani- 
festation of BLis peculiar and distinguishing character, with spe- 
cial reference to that covenant-relation, which, since the time 
of Abraham, He held toward them. It told them, that how- 
ever changed their condition now was from what it had been in 
the time of their fathers, and however far they were from 
having received the fulfilment of the promises then made to 
them as a family, the God of their fathers remained, according 
to His essential nature, without the least variableness or shadow 
of turning, of the same mind and purpose as when He first 
entered into covenant with them. And not only so— but in the 
development of this most essential and characteristic name, as 
there would be in their experience a glorious fulfilment of cove- 
nant love and faithfulness, so there would be a higher mani- 
festation than had yet been given of His eternal power and 
Godhead, a deeper insight afibrded into His blessed nature, 
and the righteous principles of His government; so that in com- 
parison of what was now to be done, it might even be said, that 
4he earlier patriarchs '^had not known Him by His name 
Jehovah," but only as "El Shaddai,*' God Almighty.* 

be said: I «m not that I am. Whatever is made does not continue uniformly 
alike, but in certain circumstances is unlike itself. Only God properly is, 
because the Biino is constantly the same, and because the constantly the 
same is the Being.'* — Hingbtenbibo, Authen. i., p. 244-6. The meaning of 
the term JehoTah, is given in Rev. i. 4, 8; Heb. xiii. 8, and being applied to 
Christ, the passages assert in the strongest language His essential Godhead. 
The explanation of Baumgarten and Delitssch, who take, not being, but he- 
coming^ as the radical idea, and understand the name Jehovah to designate 
God, **as the one who is always discoTering Himself anew to men, revealing 
Himself through all ages, the God, in short, of the historical revelation," is by 
no means so natural as that of Hengstenberg, and is liable to some serious 
olijeotions, which Hengstenberg has pressed in his Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse. 

' Exod. Ti. 8-8. In the view we have given of this passage, it is implied, 
thai the want of knowledge ascribed to the patriarchs in respect to the name 
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With such strong encouragements and exalted prospects, was 
Moses sent forth to execute in the name of God the commission 

E'ven to him. And as a pledge, that nothing would fail of what 
kd been promised, he was met at the very outset of his arduous 
course by Aaron his brother, who came from Egypt at God's 
instigation to concert with him measures for the deliverance of 
their kindred from the now intolerable load of oppression under 
which they groaned. • 

The personal history of the deliverer and his commission, 
viewed in reference to the higher dispensation of the Gospel, 
exhibits the following principles, on which it will be unnecessary 
to offer any lengthened illustration. 1. The time for the deliv- 
erer appearing and entering on the mighty work given him to 
do, as it should be the one fittest for the purpose, so it must be 
the one chosen and fixed by God. It might seem long in 
coming to many, whose hearts groaned beneath the yoke of the 
adversary, and they might sometimes have been disposed, if 
they had been able, to hasten forward its arrival. But the 
Lord knew best when it should take place, and with unerring 
precision, determined it beforehand. Hence we read of Christ's 
appearance having occurred ^Mn due time," or ''in the fulness 
of time.". There were many lines then meeting in the state of 
the Church and the world, which rendered that particular period 
above all otheA suitable for the manifestation of the Son of 
God. Then for the first time were all things ready for the exe- 
cution of Heaven's grand purpose, and the vast issues that were 
to grow out of it. 

JiBOYAH, was not absolute, but relative. Literally they did know God bj 
that name, for He frequently used it in His addresses to them, and they again 
in their addresses to Him; and, as men taught of God, they could not but pos- 
sess some knowledge of His nature and character, as indicated by this name. 
But it was BO imperfect and limited, that it might be represented as nothing, 
compared with what was presently to be given — like the glory of the Mosaic 
dispensation, which is declared to have been no glory, ** by reason of that 
which exceUeth" in Christ. Or, like the command of our Lord respecting 
brotherly love, which (to use the words of Kurtx) ** acquired a new foundation 
through the greatest act of love in the world's history, whereon it could rise 
to another and more glorious form, than was possible on the old foundation of 
the law, and thus from an old become a new command: so in God's new deed, 
the redemption of Israel out of Egypt, the old name of God attained to a new 
foundation, struck forth new and deeper roots, and thereby became a new 
name." We trust it is not necessary to do more than notice, that Warburton, 
in the true spirit of Spencer and Le Clerc, finds in the whole of this communi- 
cation about the name Jehovah, only an accommodation to Egyptian usage 
regarding the religion of names affirmed to have been prevalent then: <* I be- 
fore condescended to have a name of distinction, but now in compliance wiUi 
another prejudice I condescend to have a name of honour." (Div. Leg. B. iv., 
8.6.) A notable discovery, truly! to use the bishop's own language to an 
opponent — ^but certainly little fitted to throw light on the words of God, or to 
administer comfort to the Israelites. 
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2. The deliverer, when he came, must arise within the Church 
itself. He most be, in the strictest sense, the brother of those 
whom He came to redeem ; bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh ; partaker not merely of their nature, but also of their in- 
firmities, their dangers, and their sufferings. Though He had 
to come from the highest heavens to accomplish the work, still 
it was not as clad with the armoury, and sparkling with the 
glory of the upper sanctuary, that He must enter on it, but as 
the seed of the vanquished woman, the child of promise in the 
family of God, and Himself having experience of the lowest 
depths of sorrow and abasement, which sin had brought upon 
them. Only, however, as of that family, not of the world at 
large. For the Church, though ever so depressed and afflicted 
in her condition, cannot be indebted to the world for a deliverer ; 
the world must be indebted to her. With her is the covenant of 
God ; and she alone is the mother of the Divine seed, that over- 
comes the wicked one. 

3. Yet the deliverance, even in its earlier stages, when 
existing only in the personal history of the deliverer, is not alto- 
gether independent of the world — the blessing of Israel was 
interwoven with acts of kindness derived from the heathen — ^and 
the child Moses, with whom their very existence as a nation 
and all its coming glory was bound up, owed his preservation 
to a member of Pharaoh's house, and in that house found a fit 
asylum and nursing-place. Thus the earth ^^ helped the 
woman," as it has often done since. The Captain of our salva- 
tion had in like manner to be helped. For, though born of the 
tribe of Judah, He had to seek elsewhere the safety and protec- 
tion which "His own" denied Him, and partly — ^not because 
absolutely necessary to verify the type, but to render its fulfil- 
ment more striking and palpable — was indebted for His preser- 
vation to that very Egypt which had sheltered the infancy of 
Moses. So that in the case even of the Author and Finisher 
of our Faith, the history of redemption links itself closely with 
the history of the world. 

4. Still the deliverer, as to his person, his preparation, his 

S'fts, and calling, is peculiarly of God. That such a person as 
OSes was provided for the Church in the hour of her extremity, 
was entirely the result of God's covenant with Abraham ; and 
the whole circumstances connected with his preparation for the 
work, as well as the commission given him to undertake it, and 
the supernatural endowments fitting him for its execution, mani- 
festly bespoke the special and gracious interposition of God. 
But the same holds true in each particular, and still more illus- 
triously appears in Christ. In His person, pre-eminently the 
Father's gift — a gift of peerless value, and bestowed solely from 
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regard to the everlasting coyenant, which secured the redemp- 
tion of the world: in His office as Mediator called and appointed 
by the Father; prepared also for entering on it, first by familiar 
converse with the world, and then by a season of wilderness- 
seclusion and trial; replenished directly from above with ^ifts 
adequate to the work, even to His being filled with the whole 
fulness of the Godhead: — everythinff, in short, to beget the 
impression, that while the Church is honoured as the channel 
through which the deliverer comes, yet the deliverer Himself is 
in all respects the peculiar gift of God, and that here especially 
it ma^ be said, " of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are 
all things." 



SECTION m. 

THS DKLIYEBAVCE. 

We have now come to the actual accomplishment of Israel's 
deliverance fi;om the house of bondage. One can easily imagine 
that various methods might have been devised to bring it about. 
And had the Israelites been an ordinary race of men, and had 
the question simply been, how to get them most easily and 
quickly released from their state of oppression, a method would 
probably have been adopted very difierent from the one that was 
actually pursued. It is by viewing the matter thus, that shal- 
low and superficial minds so often form an erroneous judgment 
concerning it. They see nothing particular in the case, and 
form their estimate of the whole transactions, as if only common 
relations were concerned, and nothing more than worldly ends 
were in view. Hence, because the plan from the first savoured 
so much of judgment — ^because, instead of seeking to have the 
work accomplished in the most peaceful and conciliatory man- 
ner, the Lord rather selected a course that was likely to produce 
bloodshed — ^nay, is even represented as hardening the heart of 
Pharaoh, that am occasion might be found for pouring a long 
series of troubles and desolations on the land — ^because the plan 
actually chosen was of such a kind, many have not scrupled to 
denounce it as unworthy of God, and more befitting a cruel and 
malignant than a wise and beneficent being. 

Now, in rising above this false ground, and the erroneous 
conclusions that naturally spring from it, it is first of all to be 
borne in mind that higher relations were here concerned, and 
more important objects at stake, than those of this world. The 
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Israelites were the chosen people of God, standing in a cove- 
nant-relation to Him, His Church. However far most of them 
had been living beneath their obligations and their calling, they 
still occupied a position which was held by no other family on 
earth. With them was identified, in a peculiar sense, the 
honour of God and the cause of heaven ; and the power that 
oppressed and afflicted them, was trampling at every step on 
rights which God had conferred, and provoking the execution of 
a curse which He had solemnly denounced. If the cause and 
blessins of heaven were bound up with the Israelites, then 
Pharaoh, in acting toward them as an enemy and oppressor, 
must of necessity have espoused the interest and become liable 
to the doom of Satan. 

Besides, it must be carefully borne in mind, that here espe- 
cially, where God had immediately to work. His dealings and 
dispensations were of a preparatory nature. They were planned 
and executed in anticipation of the grand work of redemption, 
which was afterwards to be accomplished by Christ, and were 
consequently directed in such a manner as to embody on the 
comparatively small scale of their earthly transactions and inte- 
rests, the truths and principles which were afterwards to be 
developed in the afiairs of a divine and everlasting kingdom.* 
This being the case, the deliverance of Israel from the land of 
Egypt must have been distinguished at least by the following 
features : — 1. It must, in the first instance, have appeared to be 
a work of peculiar difficulty — ^requiring to be accomplished in 
the face of very great and powerful obstacles — ^rescuing the 
people from the strong grasp of an enemy, who though a cruel 
tyrant and usurper, yet, on account of their sin, had acquired 
over them a lordly dominion, and by means of terror kept them 
subject to bondage. 2. Then, from this being the case, the 
deliverance must necessarily have been efiected by the execu- 
tion of judgment upon the adversary; so that as the work of 
judgment proceeded on the one hand, the work of deliverance 
would proceed on the other, and the freedom of the covenant 
people be completely achieved, only when the principalities and 
powers which held them in bondage were utterly spoiled and 
vanquished. 3. Finally, this twofold process of salvation with 
destruction, must have been of a kind fitted to call forth the 
peculiar powers and perfections of Godhead, so that all who wit- 
nessed it, or to whom the knowledge of it should come, might 
be constrained to own and admire the wonder-working hand of 
God, and instinctively, as it were, exclaim, *' Behold what God 
hath wrought ! It is His doing, and marvellous in our eyes.*' 

» Vol. I., Book L, 0. 8. 
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We say, all this mtist have been on the supposition of the scrip- 
tural account of the work being taken ; and excepting on that 
supposition we haye no right to give any judgment concerning 
it, or if we do, we shall certainly judge amiss. 

On this scriptural ground we take our stand, when proceed- 
ing to examine the afiairs connected with this method of deliver- 
ance, and we assert them not only to be capable of a satisfac- 
tory vindication, but to have been incapable of serving the 
purposes which they were designed to accomplish, if they had 
not been ordered substantially as they were. It is manifestly 
impossible that here, any more than in what afterwards befeU 
Christ, the order of events should have been left to any lawless 
power, working as it pleased, but that all must have been 
arranged "by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God,'* and arranged precisely as they occurred. The out- 
stretching of the Divine arm to inflict the most desolating judg- 
ments on the land of Egypt, the slaying of the first-born, and 
the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host, were essential parts of 
the Divine plan. But since these appear as the result of the 
hardening of Pharaoh's heart, this also must have formed an 
essential element in the plan ; and was therefore announced to 
Moses from the first as an event that might certainly be ex- 
pected, and which would give a peculiar direction to the whole 
series of transactions.^ For this hardening of the heart of 
Pharaoh was the very hinge, in a sense, on which the Divine 
plan turned, and could least of all be left to chance or uncer- 
tainty. It presents itself not simply as an obstacle to be re- 
moved, but as a circumstance to be employed for securing a 
more illustrious display of the glorious attributes of God, and 
efiecting the redemption of His people in the way most con- 
sistent with His righteous purposes. It could not, therefore, 
be allowed to hang merely upon the will of Pharaoh ; somehow 
the hand of God must have been in the matter, as it belongs to 
Him to settle and arrange all that concerns the redemption of 
His people, and the manifestation of His own glory. Nor, 
otherwise, could there have been any security for the Divine 
plan proceeding to its accomplishment, or for its possessing 
such features as might render it a fitting preparation for the 
greater redemption that was to come. 

It seems to us impossible to look at the hardening of Pha- 
raoh's heart in the connection which it thus holds with the 
entire plan of God, or to consider the marked and distinct 
manner in which it is ascribed to His agency, and yet to speak 
of Pharaoh being simply allowed to harden his own heart, as 

I Exod. iU. 19, It. 21. 
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presenting a sufficient explanation of the ease. It is tme, he 
IS often affinned also to hare himself hardened his heart ; and 
in the rerr first announcement of it (ch. iiL 19, ^^ I am sore, or 
rather, I know that the King of £^l>t niU not let yon go,") 
as acotelj remarked by Baomgarten, ^^the Lord chiracterixes 
the resistance of Pharaoh as an act of freed(Hn, existing apart 
from the Lord himself; for I ktiow that which objectirely 
stands out and apart frt>m me."' At the same time, it is justly 
noticed by Ilengstenberg, that as the hardening is ascribed to 
God, both in the announcement of it beforehand, and in the 
subsequent recapitulation (Exod. ir. 21, vii. 3, xi. 10,) ^^Pha- 
raoh's hardening appears to be enclosed within that of God's, 
and to be dependent on it. It seems also to be intentional, 
that the hardening is chiefly ascribed to Pharaoh at the begin- 
ning of the plagues, and to God toward the end. The higher 
the plagues rise, the more does Pharaoh's hardening assume a 
supernatural character, and the reference was more likely to 
be made to its supernatural cause."' 

The conclusion, indeed, is inevitable. It is impossible, by 
any fair interpretation of Scripture, or on any profound riew 
of the transactions referred to, to get rid of the Divine agency 
in the matter. Even Tholuck says, ^^ That the hardening of 
the Egyptian was, on one side, ordained by God, no disciple of 
Christian theology can deny. It is an essential doctrine of the 
Bible, that God would not permit evil, unless He were Lord 
over it; and that He permits it, because it cannot act as a 
check upon His plan of the world, but must be equally subser- 
vient to Him as good — ^the only difference being, that the for- 
mer is so compukorily, the latter optionally."* That Grod had 
no hand in the sin, which mingles itself with evil, is clearly 
implied in the general doctrine of Scripture ; since He every- 
where appears there as the avenger of sin, and hence cannot 

I Commentary on Exod. iiL 19, 20. 

* Authentie, ii., p. 462. Some stress is laid bj Hengstenberg on the liar- 
dening being aseribed $even times to Pharaoh, and the same number of times to 
God, as indicating that it has respect to the covenant of God, of which seren ia 
the sign. Baomgarten also lays some stress on the numbers, but finds each to 
be ten times repeated, the sign of completeness. Both have to deal arbitrarily 
with the sacred text to make out their respective numbers (for example, Heng- 
stenberg leaves out the three hardenings of God in ch. xiv., and Baumgarten 
treats ch. vii. 18 and 14, as if they spoke of two distinct hardenings.) It ia 
also against the simplicity of the Scripture narrative to draw from the mere 
form of its historical statements such hidden meanings. 

* On Rom. ix. 19, note furnished to English translation. Bib. Cab. xii., 
p. 249. Bush, however, in his notes on Exodus, still speaks of the mere per- 
mission as sufficient : **God is said to have done it, because He permitted it to 
be done." His criticism on the words does not in the least contribute to help 
this meaning. Dean Graves, as Arminian writers generally, holds the same 
view. (Works, Vol. III., p. 821, etc.) 
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possibly be in any sense its author. In so far, therefore, as 
the hardening of Pharaoh's heart partook of sin, it must have 
been altogether his own ; his conduct, considered as a course of 
heady and high-minded opposition to the Divine will, was pur- 
sued in the free, though unrighteous exercise of His own judg- 
ment. This, however, does not hinder, that there should have 
been a direct and positive agency of God in the matter, to the 
effect of determining both the manner and extent of the opposi- 
tion. "It is in the power of the wicked to sin," says Augus- 
tine, "but that in sinning they do this or that by their wicked- 
ness, is not in their own power but in God's, who divides and 
arranges the darkness."^ To the same purpose, and still more 
distinctly, the Westminster Confession of Faith: "God's provi- 
dence extendeth itself to all sins of angels and men, and that 
not by a bare permission, but such as hath joined with it a most 
wise and powerful bounding, and otherwise ordering and govern- 
ing them, in a manifold dispensation, unto His own holy ends ; 
yet so as the sinfulness thereof proceedeth only from the crea- 
ture, and not from God." It is wholly chargeable on man 
himself, if there is a sinful disposition at work in his bosom; 
but that disposition existing there, and resisting the means 
which God employs to subdue it, the man has no longer any 
control over the course and issue of events. This is entirely in 
the hands of God, to be directed by Him in the way, and turned 
into the form and channel which is best adapted to promote the 
ends of His righteous government. "He places the sinner in 
such situations, that precisely this or that temptation shall 
assail him — ^links the thoughts to certain determinate objects of 
sinful desire, and secures their remaining attached to these, and 
not starting off to others. The hatred in the heart belonged to 
Shimei himself; but it was God's work that this hatred snould 
settle so peculiarly upon David, and should show itself in 
exactly the manner it did. It was David's own fault that he 
became elated with pride; the course of action which this pride 
was to take, was accidental, so far as he was concerned; it 
belonged to God, who turns the hearts of kings, like the rivers 
of waters. Hence it is said, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, " The anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Israel, and He moved David 
against them to say. Go, number Israel and Judah.' Yet was 
he not thereby in the least justified, and therefore, ver. 10, he 
confesses that he had sinned greatly, and prays the Lord to 
take away his iniquity."' 

* liber, de Frtedestiiistione Sanotoram, { 83. 

> Authentie, IL, p. 466. See also Calyin's Institates, B. I., o. 18, and 
B. n., 0. 4, for the proof, rather than the explanation, of the faci» that ** bare 

VOL. n. 6 
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Now, applying these views to the case of Pharaoh, it was 
certainly his own proud and wicked heart which prompted him 
to refuse the command of God to let Israel go. but he might 
have retained that disposition in all its force, and yet have acted 
differently from what he did. Mere selfishness, or considerations 
of policy, might have induced him to restrain it, as from like 
motives, not from any proper change of heart, his magicians 
first, and afterwards his counsellors, appear to have wished. 
Exod. viii. 19, x. 7. But the hand of God exerted such control 
over him, so bounded and hedged him in, that while he clung to 
the evil principle, he must pursue his infatuated and fool-hardy 
course ; this one path lay open to him. And for his doing so, 
two things were necessary, and in these the action of Omnipo- 
tence was displayed: — 1. First, the strong and courageous dis- 
position capable of standing fast under formidable dangers, and 
grappling with gigantic diflSculties — a natural endowment, which 
could only have been derived from God. That such a disposi- 
tion should have been possessed in so eminent a degree by the 
Pharaoh who then occupied the throne of Egypt, was the result 
of God's agency, though Pharaoh alone was responsible for its 
abuse. 2. But, besides, there was needed such a disposal of 
circumstances as might tend to prompt and stimulate to the 
utmost this disposition of Pharaoh ; for otherwise it might have 
lain comparatively dormant, or, at least, might have been far 
from running sucn a singularly perverse and infatuated course. 
Here also the hand of God manifested its working. It was He 
who, in the language of Tholuck, "brought about those circum- 
stances which maoe the heart disposed to evil still harder.*' 
Many writers, who substantially admit this, limit the circum- 
stances tending to produce the result in question to the lenity 
and forbearance of God, in so readily and frequently releasing 
Pharaoh from the execution of judgment. There can be no 
doubt that this was one of the circumstances which, on such a 
mind as his, would be fitted to produce a hardening effect ; bnt 
it was not the only, nor the chief one; there were others, which 
must have had a still more powerful tendency in the same direc- 
tion, and which were also more properly judicial in their charac- 
ter. Such, in the first instance, and most evidently, was the 
particular kind of miracles which Moses was instructed to work 
M the commencement of his operations — the transforming of his 
rod into a serpent, and back again into a rod ; for this was pre- 
cisely the field on which Pharaoh might be tempted to think he 

permission is too weak to stand, and that it is the merest trifling to substitute 
a bare permission for the providenoe of God, as if He sat in a watch-tower, 
waiting for fortnitou eyents. His judgments meanwhile depending on the 
wiU of man." 
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could successfully ^compete with Moses, and might rival, at least, 
if not outdo, the ^pretended messengers of heaven. However 
inexplicable the fact may be, of the fact itself there can be no 
question, that, from time immemorial, the art of working extra- 
ordinary, and to all appearance supernatural effects on serpents, 
has been practised by a particular class of persons in Egypt. 
Many of the ancients have written of the wonderful exploits of 
the Psylli, as they are called, and celebrated their magical 
power, both to charm serpents at their will, and to resist un- 
harmed the bites of the most venomous species. And it would 
seem by the accounts of some of the most recent inquirers, that 
descendants of the ancient brotherhood still exist in Egypt, 
forming an association by themselves, and able, by some means 
unknown to any but themselves, to handle without fear or in- 
jury the most noxious serpents, to walk abroad with numbers of 
them coiling around their necks and arms, and to make cer- 
tainly one species of them rigid like a rod, and feign themselves 
dead.^ It is also certain, tnat when they do these wonders, 
they are in a sort of phrcnzied or ecstatical condition, and are 
believed by the multitude to be under divine influence. That 
this charming influence was, at least in its origin and earlier 
stages, the offspring to some extent of demoniacal power, is not 
inconsistent with what Scripture testifies concerning the work- 
ings of that power generally, and is most naturally implied in 
the particular statements made respecting the magicians when 
contending with Moses. For although we might, without much 
violence to the interpretation of the text, suppose it to repre- 
sent that as being done, which to all appearance was done, 
without being understood positively to affirm that the effect was 
actually produced ; yet the language used of their changing the 
rods into serpents, and on a small scale also turning water into 
blood, and producing frogs, does in its proper import indicate 
something supernatural — corresponding, as we conceive, to the 
wonders of the demoniacal possessions of our Lord's time, and 
still more closely perhaps to "the working of Satan with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders," which is made to charac- 
terize the coming of Antichrist. Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 9; 
Rev. xiii. 13. But even without pressing this, the mere fact of 
there being then a class of persons in the service of Pharaoh, 

^ See the quotations from the ancients in Bochart, Hieroz. ii. p. 393 and 4 ; 
and for the account of the modems, Hengstenberg's Egypt and Books of Moses, 
p. 98-103. Among these are the testimonies of the French savants, who 
were quite incredulous before they investigated the affair, as to there being 
anything more than common sleight-of-hand in it, but who were obliged to 
confess that "they saw things so wonderful that they could no longer consider 
the art as entirely chimerical." 
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who themselves pretended, and were generally believed to be 
possessed of a divine power to work the wonders in question, 
must evidently have acted as a temptation with Pharoah to 
resist the demands of Moses, being confident of his ability to 
contend with him on this peculiar field of prodigies. And hav- 
ing fairly ventured on the field of conflict, we can easily under- 
stand how, with a proud and heaven-defving temper like his, he 
would scorn to own himself vanquished; even though the mi- 
raculous working of Moses clearly established its superiority to 
any act or power possessed by tne magicians, and they them- 
selves were at last compelled to retire from the field, owning the 
victory to be Jehovah's. 

This, however, was only one class of the circumstances which 
were arranged by God, and fitted to harden the heart of Pha- 
raoh. To the same account we must also place the progressive 
nature of the demands made upon him, in beginning first with a 
request for leave of three days' absence to worship God ; then, 
when this was granted for all who were properly capable of 
taking part in the service, insisting on the same liberty being 
extended to the wives and children ; and, again, when even thS 
was conceded, claiming to take with them also their flocks and 
herds : so that it became evident an entire escape from the land 
was meditated. There was no deceit, as the adversaries of reve- 
lation have sometimes alleged, in this gradual opening of the 
Divine plan : nor, when the last and largest demand was made, 
was more asked than Pharaoh should from the first have volun- 
tarily granted. But so little was sought at the beginning, to 
make the unreasonableness of his conduct more distinctly appa- 
rent, and the gradual and successive enlargement of the demand 
was intended to act as a temptation, to prove him, and bring 
out the real temper of his heart. 

Finallv, of the same character also was the last movement of 
Heaven in this marvellous chain of providences — ^the leading of 
the children of Israel, as into a net, between the Red Sea and 
the mountains of the wilderness, fitted, as it so manifestly was, 
to suggest the thought to Pharaoh, when he had recovered a 
little from his consternation, and felt the humiliation of his 
defeat, that now an opportunitypresenteditself of retrieving his 
lost honour, and with one- stroke avenging himself on his ene- 
mies. He was thus tempted, in the confident hope of victory, 
to renew the conflict, and, when apparently sure of his prey, 
was led, by the opening of the sea for the escape of the Israel- 
ites, and the removal of the Divine cloud Jto the rear, so as to 
cover their flight, into the fatal snare which involved him in 
destruction. In the whole, we see the directing and controlling 
agency of God, not in the least interfering with the liberty of 
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Pharaoh, or obliging him to sin, but still, in judgment for his 
sinful oppression of the Church of God, and unjust resistance to 
the claims of Heaven, placing him in situations which, though 
fitted to influence aright a well constituted mind, were also 
fitted, when working on such a temperament as his, to draw him 
into the extraordinary course he took, and to render the series 
of transactions, as they actually occurred, a matter of moral 
certainty.^ 

But to return to the wonders which Moses was commissioned 
to perform : it is to be borne in mind, that the humiliation of 
Pharaoh was not their only design, nor even the redemption of 
Israel their sole end. The manifestation of God's own glory 
was here, as in all His works, the highest object in view; and 
this required that the powers of Egyptian idolatry, with which 
the interest of Satan was at that time peculiarly identified, 
should be brought into the conflict, and manifestly confounded. 
For this reason, also, it was that the first wonders wrought had 
such distinct reference to the exploits of the magicians or ser- 
pent-charmers, who were the wonder-workers connected with 
that gigantic system of idolatry, and the main instruments of 
its support and credit in the world. They were thus naturally 
drawn, as well as Pharaoh, into the contest, and became, alone 
with him, the visible heads and representatives of the "spiritual 
wickedness*' of Egypt. And since they refused to own the 
supremacy, and accede to the demands of Jehovah, on witness- 
ing that first, and as it may be called, harmless triumph of His 
power over theirs — since they resolved, as the adversaries of 
God's and the instruments of Satan's interest, in the world, to 
prolong the contest, there remained no alternative but to visit 
the land with a series of judgments, such as might clearly prove 
the utter impotence of its fancied deities to protect their votaries 
from the might and vengeance of the living God. It is when 
considered in this point of view, that we see the agreement in 
principle between the wonders proceeding from the instrumen- 
tality of Moses, and those wrought by the hand of Christ. 
They seem at first sight to be entirely opposite in their charac- 

^ We haTo spoken of Pharaoh himself haying perished in the OTerthrow at 
the Red Sea; and such seems the natural import of Scripture on the subjeot, 
although it is not expressly asserted. Wilkinson thinks the escape of Israel 
vas made in the fourth year of Thothmes III., who reigned in all 89 years. 
If so, of course he was not personally drowned ; but we question whether the 
interpretation of the hieroglyphics is yet far enough advanced to admit of such 
definite information being drawn from them in regard to so remote a period. 
That learned and accomplished individual himself, so far from speaking dog- 
matically on the subject, gives Lord Prudhoe's reasons for assigning a con« 
siderably later period, and leaves the decision to the learned, as a point regard- 
ing which absolute certainty is not attainable. 
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ter, the one being severe and desolating plagues, the other, 
miracles of mercy and healing. This seeming contrariety arises 
from their having been wrought on entirely different fields — 
those of Moses on an avowedly hostile territory, those of Christ 
on a land and among a people that were peculiarly His own. 
But as in both cases alike there was a mighty adversary, whose 
power and dominion were to be brought down, so the display 
given in each of miraculous working, told with the same effect 
on his interest, though somewhat less conspicuously in the one 
case than in the other. While Christ's works were, in the 
highest sense, miracles of mercy, supernatural acts of benefi- 
cence towards "His own," they were, at the same time, 
triumphant displays of Divine over satanic agency. " The Son 
of God was manifested to destroy the works of the devil." As 
often as His hand was stretched out to heal, it dealt a blow to 
the cause of the adversary; and the crowning part of the Re- 
deemer's work on earth. His dying the accursed death of the 
cross, was that which at once perfected the plan of mercy for 
the faithful, and judged and spoiled the prince of darkness. In 
like manner, we see mercy and judgment going hand in hand 
in the wonders that were done by the instrumentality of Moses 
on the "field of Zoan" — only from that being the field of the 
adversary, and the wonders being done directly upon him, the 
judgment comes more prominently into view. It was essentially 
a religious contest between the Uod of heaven on the one side, 
and the powers of Egyptian idolatry on the other, as repre- 
sented by Pharaoh and his host; and as one stroke after 
another was inflicted by the arm of Omnipotence, there was dis- 
covered the nothingness of the divinities whose cause Pharaoh 
maintained, and in whose power he trusted, while "the God of 
Israel triumphed gloriously, and in mercy led forth the people 
whom He had redeemed, to His holy habitation." 

It is not necessary that we should show, by a minute examina- 
tion of each of the plagues, how thoroughly they were fitted to 
expose the futility of Egyptian idolotry, and to show how com- 
pletely everything there was at the disposal of the God of 
Israel, whether for good or evil. The total number of the 
plagues was ten, indicating their completeness for the purposes 
intended by their infliction. The first nine were but prepara- 
tory, like the miraculous works which Christ performed during 
His active ministry; the last was the great act of judgment, 
which was to carry with it the complete prostration of the 
adversary, and the deliverance of the covenant people. It 
was, therefore, from the first announced, as the grand means 
to be employed for the accomplishment of Israel's redemption. 
Exod. iv. 22, 23. But the preceding miracles were by no means 
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unnecessary, as they tended to disclose the absolute sovereignty 
of Jehovah over the whole province of nature, as well as over 
the lives of men (which came out in the last plague,) and His 
power to turn whatever was known of natural good in Egypt 
into an instrument of evil, and to aggravate the evil into ten- 
fold severity. This was manifestly the general design : and it 
is not necessary to prove, either that these plagues were quite 
different in their nature from anything commonly known in 
Egypt, or that each one of them struck upon some precise fea- 
ture of the existing idolatry. In reference to the first of these 
points, we by no means think, with Hengstenberg, that in the 
natural phenomena of Egypt there was a corresponding evil 
to each one of the plagues, and that the plague only consisted 
in the supernatural degree to which the common evil was car- 
ried; nor can any proof be adduced in support of this at all 
satisfactory. But as the evil principle (Typhon) was worship- 
ped in Egypt not less than the good, and worshipped, doubtless, 
because of his supposed power over the hurtful influences of 
nature,* we might certainly expect that some at least of the 
plagues would appear to be only an aggravation of the natural 
evils to which that land was peculiarly exposed ; so that these, 
as well as its genial and beneficent properties, might be seen to 
be under the control of Jehovah. Of this kind unquestionably 
was the third plague Tthat of lice, or, as is now generally agreeo, 
of the gnats, with which Egypt peculiarly abounds, and which 
all travellers, from Herodotus to those of the present day, con- 
cur in representing as a source of great trouble and annoyance 
in that country.)' Of the same kmd, also, was the plague of 
flies, which swarm in Egypt, of all sorts, and that also of the 
locusts ;* to which we may add the plague of boils, which Scrip- 
ture itself mentions as of frequent occurrence in Egypt. Deut. 
xxviii. 27. But while we can easily account for the production, 
on a gigantic scale, of these natural evils, the same object, viz., 
the executing of judgment upon the gods of Egypt, would also 
lead us to,expect other plagues of an entirely different kind, in 
which the natural good was restrained, and even converted into 
a source of evil. For in this way alone could confusion be 
poured upon the worship of the good principle, and which, there 
as elsewhere, took the form of a deification of the genial and 
productive powers of nature. Some of these belonged to Egypt 

I Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, p. 862, 3S0. See also the note of Mosheim to 
CadWorth'8 Intellectaal System, toI. i., p. 863. Tegg*s ed., and Bochart, Hieros. 
Lib. ii. c. 84. 

s See the note in the Pictorial Bible on Exod. nii. 17. Also Hengstenberg*! 
Eg. and Books of Moses, for quotations fh>m Tarioos authorities. 

sibid. 
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in a quite extraordinary degree, and were regarded as consti- 
tuting its peculiar glory. Such especially was the Nile, which 
was looked upon as identical with Osiris, the highest god, and 
to which Pharaoh himself is evidently represented as paying 
divine honours, in Exod. vii. 15, viii. 20.* Such, also, are its 
almost cloudless sky and ever-brilliant sun, rendering the cli- 
mate so singularly clear and settled, that a shade is seldom to 
be seen ; and not only the more violent tempests, but even the 
gentlest showers of rain are a rarity. Hence of the earlier 
plagues, the first two — those of the turning the water into 
blood, and the frogs — ^took the form of a judgment upon the 
Nile, converting it from being the most beneficial and delightful, 
into the most noxious and loathsome of terrestrial objects ; while 
in the two latter plagues of the tempest and the thick dark- 
ness, the Egyptians saw their crystal atmosphere and resplen- 
dent heavens suddenly compelled to wear an aspect of indescriba^ 
ble terror and appalling gloom. So that whether nature were 
worshipped there, in respect to her benignant or her hurtful 
influences, the plagues actually inflicted were equally adapted 
to confound the gods of Egypt — in the one case by changing 
the natural good into its opposite evil, and in the other by im- 
parting to the natural evil a supernatural force and intensity.' 

Taking this general and comprehensive view of the prelimin- 
ary plagues, it will easily be seen that there is no need for our 
seeking to find in each of them a special reference to some indi- 
vidual feature of Egyptian idolatry. If they struck at the 
root of that system in what might be called its leading princi- 
ples, there was obviously no necessity for dealing a separate 
and successive blow against its manifold shades and peculiarities 

I Hengstenberg, p. 109, where the authorities are given. Also Vossius, de 
Origine et Prog. Idolatrie, L. ii. c. 74, 75. 

s We are sarprised that HeDgstenberg did not see the neoessitj of the one 
class of wonders as well as of the other, for the object in view. He has hence 
laboured to find a corresponding natural evil to all the plagues, and in some of 
the cases has most palpably laboured in vain. He is at the pains to prove, 
that the Nile, when swollen, has somewhat of a reddish colour, and that it is 
not without frogs — the wonder, indeed, would be, if it were otherwise in either 
respect; but he has not produced even the shadow of proof, that these things 
belonged to it to such an extent as to render it nauseous and unwholesome, or 
80 much as to suggest the idea of a plague. On the contrary, the redness of 
the water is rather a sig^ of its becoming again fit for use. (See Pictorial Bible 
on Exod. vii. 17.) Then, a great array of authorities is produced (p. 117) to 
show that it has sometimes been known to thunder, and does occasionally rain 
in Egypt The proof only amounts to this, that the elements there are capable 
of assuming such appearances, and in some very partial and trifling instances, 
actuaUy do so. But no one would scarcely think, on that account, of repre- 
senting them as natural evils existing there; and short of that, any proof is 
beside the purpose. The authorities he refers to on the subject of the dark- 
ness and the slaying of the first-bom, are scarcely less unsatisfactory. 
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of false worship. For this an immensely greater number than 
nine or ten would have been required. And as it is, in attempt- 
ing to connect even these ten with the minutiae of Egyptian 
idolatry, much that is fanciful and arbitrary must be resorted 
to. So long as we keep to the general features and design, the 
bearing of the wonders wrought can be made plain enough ; but 
those who would lead us more into detail, take for granted what 
is not certain, and sometimes even affirm what is manifestly 
absurd. To say, for example, that the plague of flies had any 
peculiar reference to the worship of Baal-zebub, the Fly-godl, 
assumes a god to have been worshipped there, who is not known 
for certain to have had a place in the mythology of Egypt. It 
is equally arbitrary to connect the plague of locusts with the 
worship of Serapis. And it is surely to draw pretty largely on 
one's credulity, to speak of the miracle on the serpents as 
intended to destroy these, on account of their being the objects 
of worship— or to set forth the plague on cattle as aimed at the 
destruction of the entire system of brute worship, as if no cattle 
were killed in Egypt, because the Deity was there worshipped 
under that symbol!* The general argument is weakened by 
being coupled with such puerilities, and the solemn impression 
also, which the wonders were designed to produce, would have 
been frittered down and impaired, rather than deepened, by so 
many allusions to the mere details of the system. 

But now, when God had by the first nine plagues vindicated 
His power over all that was naturally good or evil in Egypt, 
and had thus smitten with judgment their nature-worship in both 
of its leading characteristics, the adversary being stUl deter- 
mined to maintain his opposition, it was time to inflict that last 
and greatest judgment, the execution of which was from the first 
designed to be the death-blow of the adversarv, and the signal 
of Israel's deliverance. This wa« the slaying of the first-born, in 
which the Lord manifested His dominion over the highest 
region of life. Indeed, in this respect, there is clearly discern- 
ible, as was already noticed by Aben-ezra and other Jewish 

' The contrary needs no proof, as erery one knows, who is in the least 
acquainted with ancient Egypt, that ** oxen generally were used both for food 
and sacrifice" (Heeren, Af. ii., p. 147,) and evidence has even been found among 
the ancient documents, of a company of curriers, or leather-dressers. Tib., 
p. 187.) It is not less absurd to represent the plague of lice or gnats as aone 
on purpose to afflict Egyptian idolatry, which permitted no priest to enter a 
temple with these creatures on him. There was not much less care to keep the 
person clean in the Jewish than in the Egyptian religion, and the plague might 
as well be said to reflect in that respect on the Jewish as the Egyptian rites. 
Bryant in his book on the plagues, led the way to these weak and friToloi|8 
opinions, and he has been followed by many without examination. See, for 
example, the Philosophy of the Plan of Salyation, chapter iiL 
VOL. II. 7 
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writers,' a gradual ascent in the plagues from the lower to the 
higher provinces of nature, which also tends to confirm the view 
we have presented of their character and design. The first two 
come from beneath — ^from the waters, which may be said to be 
under the earth ; the next two from the ground or surface of 
the earth; the murrain of beasts and and the boils on men 
belong to the lower atmosphere, as the tempest, the showers of 
locusts, and the darkness, to the higher; so that one only 
remains, that which is occupied by the life of man, and which 
stands in immediate connection with the Divine power and 
glory. And, as in the earlier plagues, God separated between 
the land of Goshen and the rest of Egypt, to show that He wa» 
not only the Supreme Jehovah, but also the covenant God of 
Israel, so in this last and crowning act of judgment, it was espe- 
cially necessary, that while the stroke of death fell upon every 
dwelling of Egypt, the habitations of Israel should be preserved 
in perfect peace and safety. But two questions naturally arise 
here: why in this judgment upon the life of man should pre- 
cisely the first-bom have been slain? and if the judgment was 
for the overthrow of the adversary and the redemption of IsraW, 
why should a special provision have been required to save Israel 
also from the plague? 

1. In regard to the first of these points, there can be no doubt 
that the slaying of the first-born of Egypt had respect to the 
relation of Israel to Jehovah: "Israel," said God, " is My son, 
My first-born — if thou refuse to let him go, I will slay thy son, 
thy first-bom." Exod. iv. 22, 23. But in what sense could 
Israel be called God*s first-bom son? Something more is plainly 
indicated by the expression, though no more is very commonly 
found in it, than that Israel was peculiarly dear to God, had a 
sort of first-born's interest in His regard. It implies this, no 
doubt, but it also goes deeper, and points to the divine origin of 
Israel as the seed of promise — ^in their birth the offspring of 
grace, as contra-distinguished from nature. Such pre-eminently 
was Isaac, the first-bom of the family, the type of all that was 
to follow; and such now were the whole family, when grown 
into a people, as contra-distinguished from the other nations of 
the earth. They were not the whole that were to occupy this 
high and distinctive relation ; they were but the beginning of 
the holy seed — ^the first-bom of Jehovah — the first-fruits of a 
redeemed world, which in the fulness was to comprehend " all 
kindreds, peoples, and tongues." Hence the promise to Abra- 
ham was, that he should be the father, not of one, but "of many 
nations." But these first-fruits represent the whole, and, them- 

I Se« in Baumgarten's CommtntaTj, i. p. 459. 
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selves alone existing as yet, might now be said to comprehend 
the whole. If they were to be destroyed, the rest cannot come 
into existence — for a redeemed Israel was the only seed-corn of 
a redeemed world — ^while if they should be saved, their salva- 
tion would be the pledge and type of the salvation of all. And, 
therefore, to make it clearly manifest, that God was here acting 
upon the principle, which connects the first-fruits with the 
whole lump, acting not for that one family merelv, and that 
moment of time then present, but for his people of every kin- 
dred and of every age, He takes that principle for the very 
ground of His great judgment on the enemy, and the redemp- 
tion thence accruing to His people. As the first-bom in God's 
elect family is to be spared and rescued, so the first-born in the 
house of the enemy, the beginning of his increase, and the heir 
of his substance, must be destroyed — the one a proof that the 
whole family were appointed to life and blessing, the other, in 
like manner, a proof that all who were aliens from God's cove- 
nant of grace, equally deserved, and should certainly in due 
time inherit the evils of perdition. 

2. In regard to the other question which concerns Israel's lia- 
bility to the judgment which fell upon Egypt, this arose from 
Israel's natural relation to the world, just as their redemption 
was secured by their spiritual relation to God. For, whether 
viewed in their individual, or in their collective capacity, they 
were in themselves of Egypt — collectively, a part of the nation, 
without any separate and independent existence of their own, 
vassals of the enemy, and inhabitants of his doomed territory — 
individually, also, partakers of the guilt and corruption of Egypt. 
It is the mercy and grace alone of God's covenant which makes 
them to differ from those around them ; and therefore, to show 
that while, as children of the covenant, the plague should not 
come nigh them, not a hair of their head should perish, they 
still were in themselves no better than others, and had nothing 
whereof to boast, it was, at the same time, provided that their 
exemption from Judgment should be secured only by the blood 
of atonement. This blood of the lamb, slain and sprinkled upon 
their door-posts, was a sign between them and God — the sign 
on His part, that, according to the purport of His covenant. He 
accepted a ransom in their behalf, in respect to which He would 
spare them, "as a man spareth his son;" — and the sign on their 
part, that they owned the God of Abraham as their God, and 
claimed a share in the privileges which He so freely vouchsafed 
to them. Thus, in their case, "mercy rejoiced against judg- 
ment" — ^yet, so as clearly to manifest, that had they been dealt 
with according to their desert, and with respect merely to what 
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they were in themselves, they too must have perished under the 
rebuke of heaven. 

It was in consideration of the perfectly gratuitous nature of 
this salvation, and to give due prominence and perpetuity to 
the principle on which the judgment and the mercy alike pro- 
ceeded, that the Lord now claimed the first-born of Israel as 
peculiarly His own. Exod. xiii. The Israelites in their collec- 
tive capacity were His first-born, and as such were saved from 
death, the just desert and doom of sin which others inherited: 
but within that election there was henceforth to be another elec- 
tion — a first-born among these first-bom, who, as having been 
the immediate subjects of the Divine deliverance, were to be 
peculiarly devoted to Him. They were to be set apart, or lite- 
rally, "to be made to pass over to God," (Exod. xiii. 12,) leav- 
ing what might be called the more common ground of duty and 
service, and connecting themselves with that which belonged 
exclusively to Himself. It implied that they had in a sense de- 
rived a new life from God — ^lived out of death, and, consequently, 
were bound to show that they did so, by living in a new man- 
ner, in a course of holy consecration to the Lord. This was 
strikingly taught in the ordinance regarding the first-born of 
cattle and beasts, of which the clean were to be presented as an 
offering to the Lord, that is, wholly given up to him by death, 
(Exod. xxii. 29, 80, xxxiv. 19, 20,) while in the case of the un- 
clean, such as the ass, a lamb was to be sacrified in its stead. 
The meaning evidently was, that the kind of consecration to 
himself which the Lord sought from the first-born, as it sprung 
from an act of redemption, saving them from guilt and death, so 
it was to be made good by a separation, on the one hand, from 
what was morally unclean, and, on the other, by a self-dedica- 
tion to all holy and spiritual services. But, then, as the re- 
demption in which they had primarily participated was accorded 
to them in their character as the first-fruits, the representatives 
of their respective households, and all the households equalljr 
shared with them in the deliverance achieved, so it was mam- 
festly the mind of God, that their state and calling should 
be regarded as substantially belonging to all, and that in them 
were only to be seen the more eminent and distinguished exam- 
ples of what should characterize the whole body. Hence the 
people were in one mass presently addressed as " a kingdom 
of priests and an holy nation,'* (Exod. xix. 6;) they were 
called to be universally what the first-bom were called to be 

Ere-eminently and peculiarly. In short, as these first-born had 
een as to their redemption the proxies, in a manner, of the 
whole, so were they in their subsequent consecration to be the 
symbolical lights and patterns of the whole. Nor was any 
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change in this respect made by the substitution of the tribe of 
Levi in their room. Num. iii. 12. For this, as will appear in 
its proper place, was only the supplanting of a less by a more 
perfect arrangement, which was also done in such a way as to 
render most distinctly manifest the representative character of 
the tribe, which entered into the place of the first-born : so that 
we see here, at the very outset, what was God's aim in the 
redemption of His people, and how it involved, not simply their 
release from the thraldom and the oppression of Egypt, but 
also their standing in a peculiar relation to Himself, and their 
call to show forth His glory. We perceive in this act of re- 
demption the kernel of all that was afterwards developed, as to 
duty and privilege, by the revelations of law and the institu- 
tions of worship. And we see also what a depth of meaning 
there is in the expression used in Heb. xii. 23, where it is repre- 
sent as the ennobling distinction of Christians, that they have 
"come to the Church of the first-born, whose names are written 
in heaven.'' To designate the Church as that of the first-bom, 
is to present it to our view in its highest character as being in a 
state of most blessed nearness to God, having a peculiar inte- 
rest in His favour, and a singular destination to advance His 
kingdom and glory. United to such a company, we are in a 
manner told, nothing shall be wanting that is needed to secure 
our well-being; redemption is ours, with its sure deliverance 
from evil, and its rich inheritance of life and blessing ; the de- 
stroyer cannot hurt us, for we dwell beneath the shade of the 
Almighty — dwell there as the heirs of His fulness, enrolled 
members of His everlasting kingdom, who have been ransomed 
from the yoke of servitude, to live henceforth to His glory, and 
minister and serve before Him.* 

When we come to consider the commemorative institution of 
the Passover, we shall see how admirably its services were 
adapted to bring out and exhibit to the eye of the Church the 
great principles of truth and duty, which were involved in the 
memorable event in providence we have now been reviewing. 

* It is singular how entirely commentators generally haTe missed the proper 
force of this passage in Hebrews. The first-bom to which Christians are come, 
says Whitby, are the apostles, who have receiyed the first-fruits of the Spirit. 
But it is of the New Testament Church generally, of which the apostles were a 
part, that the declaration is made ; and the explanation amounts simply to this: 
Ye who have the first fruits of the Spirit are come to those who have the first- 
fruits of the Spirit I Macknight is no better : — " The first-born of man and beast 
being reckoned more excellent than the subsequent births, were appropriated 
to God. Hence the Israelites had the name of God's >?r«^6om giyen them, to 
show that they belonged to God, and were more excellent than the rest of the 
nations." Is that all ? Is it on tueh a distinction that God made the Church's 
redemption and the Christian's hopes to turn ? 
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But before we leave the consideration of it as an act of provi- 
dence, there is another point connected with it, at which we 
would briefly glance, and one in which the Egyptians and 
Israelites were both concerned. We refer to what has been not 
less unscripturally than unhappily called "the borrowing of 
jewels** from the Egyptians by the Israelites on the eve of their 
departure.* That the sacred text in the original gives no coun- 
tenance to this false view of the transaction, we have explained 
in the note below; and, indeed, the whole circumstances of the 
case render it quite incredible, that there should have been a 
borrowing and lending in the proper sense of the term. It is 
not conceivable that now, when Moses had refused to move, un- 
less they were allowed to take with them all their flocks and 
herds, anv thought should have been entertained of their return. 
Nor could this, at such a time, have been wished by any; for 
after the land had been smitten by so many plagues on account 
of them, and when, especially by the last awful judgment every 
heart was paralyzed with fear and trembling, the desire of the 
Egyptians must have run entirely in the opposite direction. 
Such we are expressly told was the case, for "the Egyptians 
were urgent upon the people, that they might send them out of 
the land in haste; for they said, We be all dead men.*' Be- 
sides, what possible use could they have had for articles of gold, 
silver, and apparel, if they were only to be absent for a few 
days? The very request must have betrayed the intention, and 
the utmost credulity on the part of the Egyptians could hot have 
induced them to give on such a supposition. It is farther evi- 
dent, that this must have been the general understanding in 
Egypt, from the numbers, "the mixed multitude,** as they are 
called, who went along with the Israelites, and who must have 
gone with them under the impression, that the Israelites were 
taking a final leave of Egypt. Hence the reasoning of Calvin 

' The Bense of borrowing was, by a mistranslation of the Septuagint on ch. 
zii. 85, first given to the Hebrew word. This misled the fathers, who were 
generally unacquainted with Hebrew, and even Jerome adopted that meaning, 
Uiough possessed of learning sufficient to detect the error. The Hebrew word 
is ^o, which simply means to ask or demand: ** Speak now to the ears of the 
people, and let every man ask of his neighbour jewels ^rather, articles) of gold,*' 
etc. (ch. xi. 1-8.) It is the same word that is used in xii. 86, and which has 
there so commonly obtained the sense of lending. Here it is in 'the Hiphil or 
caoseform, and strictly means, **to cause another to ask." Rendered literally, 
the first part of the Terse would stand, ** And the Lord gave the people fayour 
in the sight of the Egyptians, and they made them to ask or desire." This 
can only mean, that the Lord produced such an impression upon the minds of 
the Egyptians in favour of the Israelites, that, so far from needing to be 
cozened, or constrained to part with the articles of gold, silver, and apparel, 
they raUier invited the Israelites to ask them : take what you will, we are will- 
ing to give alL 
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and other commentators, ifho, under the idea of its being a 
proper borrowing and lending, endeavour to justify the transac- 
tion by resting on the absolute authority of God, who has a right 
to command what He pleases, falls of itself to the ground. Nov 
even as a piece of reasoning does it fairly meet the point at issue ; 
for the unchangeably righteous God could never enjoin upon His 
creatures as a duty, what, as practised between man and man, 
would involve a manifest dishonesty or injustice. 

Now, that this giving on the part of the Egyptians, and re- 
ceiving on the part of the Israelites, was intimately connected 
with God's great work of judgment on the one, and mercy to the 
other, is manfest from the place it holds in the Divine record. 
It was already foretold to Abraham, that his posterity should 
come forth from the land of their oppression with much sub- 
stance. That the prediction should be fulfilled in this particular 
way, was declared to Moses in God's first interview with him. 
Exod. iii. 21, 22. And both then, and immediately before it 
took place, and still again when it did take place, the Lord 
constantljr spoke of it as His own doing, a result accomplished 
by the might of His outstretched arm upon the Egyptians. We 
can never imagine, that so much account would have been 
made of it, if the whole end to be served, had simply been to 
provide the Israelites with a certain supply of goods and apparel. 
A much higher object was unquestionably aimed at. As regards 
the Egyptians, it was a part of the judgment, which God was 
now visiting upon them for their past misdeeds, and which here, 
as not unfrequently happened, was made to take a form analo- 
gous to the sin it was designed to chastise. Thus, in another 
age, when the Israelites themselves became the objects of chas- 
tisement, they said, "We will flee upon horses; therefore fsaid 
God,) ye shall flee, and thejr that pursue you shall be swift." 
Isa. XXX. 16. And again, in Jeremiah, "Like as ye have for- 
saken Me, and served strange gods in your land, so shall ye 
serve strangers in a land that is not yours." (Ch. v. 19.) In 
like manner here, the Egyptians had been long acting the part 
of oppressors of God's people, seeking by the most harsh and 
tyrannical measures, to weaken and impoverish them. And 
now, when God comes down to avenge their cause, He con- 
strains Egypt to furnish them with a rich supply of her trea- 
sures and goods. No art or violence was needed on their part 
to accomplish this; the thing was in a manner done to 'their 
hand. The enemies themselves became at last so awed and 
moved by the strong hand of God upon them, that they would 
do anything to hasten forward His purpose. Their proud and 
stubborn hearts bow beneath His arm, like tender willows be- 
fore the blast; and they feel impelled by an irresistible power 
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to send forth, with honour and great substance, the very people 
they had so long been unjustly trampling under foot. What a 
triumphant display of the sovereign might and dominion of God 
over the adversaries of His Church ! What a striking manifes- 
tation of the truth, that He can not only turn their counsels 
into foolishness, but also render them unconscious instruments 
of promoting His cause and glory in the world ! And what 
a convincing proof of the folly of those, who would enrich 
themselves at the expense of God's interest, or would enviously 
prevent his people from obtaining what they absolutely need 
of worldly means to accomplish the service He expects at their 
hands ! 

Yet, palpable as these lessons were, and afifectingly brought 
home to the bosoms of the Egyptians, they proved insuflScient 
to disarm their hostility. The pride of their monarch was only 
for the moment quelled, not thoroughly subdued : and as soon 
as he had recovered from the recoil of feeling, which the stroke 
of God's judgment had produced, he summoned all his might to 
avenge on Israel the defeat he had sustained — but only with 
the effect of leaving, in his example, a more memorable type of 
the final destruction that is certain to overtake the adversaries 
of God. In a few days more the shores of the Red Sea re- 
sounded with the triumphant song of Moses: "I will sing unto 
the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his 
rider hath He thrown into the sea. . . . The Lord is a man of 
war ; the Lord is His name. Pharaoh's chariots and his host 
hath He cast into the sea ; his chosen captains also are drowned 
in the Red Sea. Thy right hand, Lord, is become glorious in 
power; Thy right hand, Lord, hath dashed in pieces the 
enemv. And in the greatness of Thine excellency Thou hast 
overthrown them that rose up against Thee : Thou sen test forth 
Thy wrath which consumed them as stubble. And with the 
blast of Thy nostrils the waters were gathered together," etc. 
How closely connected the act of victorious judgment here 
celebrated is with future acts of a like kind — how, especially, it 
was intended to foreshadow the final putting down of all power 
and authority, that exalts itself against the kingdom of Christ, 
is manifest from Rev. xv. 8, where the glorious company above 
are represented as singing at once the song of Moses and of the 
Lamb, in the immediate prospect of the last judgments of God, 
and of all nations being thereby led to come and worship before 
Him. It is also in language entirely similar, and indeed mani- 
festly borrowed from that song of Moses, that the apostle, in 
2Thess. ii. 8, describes the sure destruction of Antichrist, "whom 
the Lord shall consume with the spirit (or breath) of His mouth, 
and shall destroy with the brightness of His coming." Over- 
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looking the Scriptural connection between the earlier and the 
later here in God's dealings, between the type and the antitype 
^-overlooking, too, the rise that has taken place in the position 
of the Church, and its relations to the world, by the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, not a few writers have sought to fasten upon 
those prophetic passages of the New Testament an interpreta- 
tion, which is too grossly literal even for the origmal passage 
in the Old — as if nothing would fulfil their import, but a cor- 
poreally present Saviour, inflicting corporeal and overwhelming 
judgments on adversaries in the flesh. The work of judgment 
celebrated in the song of Moses is ascribed entirely to the Lord. 
It is He who throws the host of Pharaoh into the sea, and by 
the strength of His arm lays the enemy low. But did He do 
so, by being corporeally present? or, did He work without any 
inferior instrumentality ? Was there literally a stretching out 
of His own arm? or, did He actually send forth a blast from 
His nostrils? But if no one would affirm such things in regard 
to the overthrow of Pharaoh, how much less should it be affirmed 
in regard to the destruction of Antichrist, with his ungodly 
retainers? Here, the Church has to do, not with a single indi* 
vidual, an actual king and his warlike host, as in the case of 
Pharaoh, but with an anti-christian system and its wide-spread 
adherents; and the real victory must be won, not by acts of 
violence and bloodshed, but by the spiritual weapons, which 
shall undermine the strongholds of error and difiuse the light of 
Divine truth. Whenever the Lord gives power to those weapons 
to overcome, He substantially repeats anew the judgments of the 
Red Sea; and when all that exalteth itself against the know- 
ledge of Christ shall be put down by the victorious energy of 
the truth, then shall be the time to sing the song of Moses and 
of the Lamb. 



SECTION IV. 

THE XUICH THB0T70H THE WILDERNESS — UAVVA — WATER VVLOU THE BOCK— THE 
PILLAR OF CLOUD AMD FIRE. 

The children of Israel are now in the condition of a ransomed 
people, delivered from the yoke of the oppressor, and person- 
ally in a state of freedom and enlargement. They have been 
reaeemed for the inheritance, but still the inheritance is not 
theirs; they are separated from it by a ^eat and terrible wil- 
derness, where many trials and difficulties must certainly be 
encountered, and nature, if left to itself, will inevitably perish. 

VOL. II. 8 
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They were not long in feeling this. To the outward eye, the 
prospect which lay immediately before them, when they marched 
from the shores of the Red Sea, was peculiarly dark and dis- 
heartening. The country they had left behind, with all the 
hardships and oppressions it had latterly contained for them, 
was still a rich and cultivated region. It presented to the eye 
luxuriant fields, and teemed with the best of nature's produc- 
tions ; they had there the most delicious water to drink, and 
were fed with flesh and bread to the full. But now — even now, 
after the most extraordinary wonders had been wrought in their 
behalf, and the power that oppressed them had been laid low — 
every thing assumes the most dismal and discouraging aspect; 
nothmg to be seen but a boundless waste of burning sand and 
lifeless stones ; and a tedious march before them, through track- 
less and inhospitable deserts, where it seemed impossible to find 
for such an immense host even the commonest necessaries of 
life. What advantage was it to them in such a case to have 
been brought out with a high hand from the house of bondage? 
They had escaped, indeed, from the yoke of the oppressor, but 
only to be placed in more appalling circumstances, and exposed 
to calamities less easy to be borne. And as death seemed inevi- 
table anyhow, it might have been as well, at least, to have let 
them meet it amid the comparative comforts they enjoyed in 
Egypt, as to have it now coming upon them, through scenes of 
desolation and the lingering horrors of want. 

Such were the feelings expressed by the Israelites shortly 
after their entrance on the wilderness, and more than once 
expressed again as they became sensible of the troubles and 
perils of their new position.* If they had rightly interpreted 
the Lord's doings, and reposed due confidence in His declared 

?urpo8es concerning them, they would have felt difierently. 
'hey would have understood, that it was in the nature of things 
impossible for God to have redeemed them for the inheritance, 
and yet to suffer any inferior difficulties by the way, to prevent 
them from coming to the possession of it. That redemption 
carried in its bosom a pledge of other needful manifestations of 
Divine love and faithfulness. For, being in itself the greatest, 
it implied that the less should not be withheld, and being also 
the manifestation of a God, who in character, as in being, is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, it bespoke His readiness 
to give, in the future, similar manifestations of Himself, in so 
far as such might be required. 

The Israelites, however, who were still enveloped in much of 
the darkness and corruption of Egypt, though they were out- 

» Exod. XT. 24, XYi. 2, xtu. 2, 8 ; Nam;-xi., xx. 
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wardly delivered from its thraldom, understood as yet compara- 
tively little of this. They knew not how much they had to 
expect from God, as the Jehovah, the self-existent and un- 
changeable, who, as such, could not leave the people whom He 
had redeemed to want and desolation, but must assuredly carry 
on and perfect what He had so gloriously begun. They readily 
gave way, therefore, to fears and doubts, and even broke out 
into open murmuring and discontent. But this only showed 
how much they had still to learn in the school of God. They 
had yet to obtain a clearer insight into God*s character, and a 
deeper consciousness of their covenant-relation to Him. And 
they could not possibly be in a better position for getting this, 
than in that solitary desert where the fascinating oljects of the 
world no longer came between them and God. There they were 
in a manner forced into intimate dealings with God ; being con- 
stantly impelled by their necessities, on the one hand, to throw 
themselves upon His care, and drawn, on the other, by His 
gracious interpositions in their behalf, into a closer acquaintance 
with His character and goodness. By the things they suffered, 
not less than those they heard, they were made to learn obedi- 
ence, and were brouffht through a fitting preparation for the 
calling and destiny that was before them. Even with all the 
advantages which their course of wilderness-training possessed 
for this purpose, it proved insuflScient for the generation that 
left Egypt with Moses; and the promise of God required to 
be suspended, till another generation had sprung up, in whom 
that training, by being longer continued, was to prove more 
thoroughly effectual. So again in later times, when their pos- 
terity had fallen from their high calling, the Lord had again to 
put them through a discipline so entirely similar to the one now 
undergone, that it is spoken of as a simple repetition of what 
took place after the deliverance from Egypt.* And where is 
there now a genuine follower of the Lamb of God, having his 
face steadfastly set toward the heavenly Jerusalem, who does not, 

I See Ezek. zx. 85, 86, and the beauUful passage, Hos. ii. 14-28, which both 
describe the course to be adopted for restoring a degenerate Church, and God's 
fatnre dealings with her, as if the whole were to be a re-enacting of the trans* 
actions which occurred at the beginning of her history. The same mode of 
procedure was to be adopted now which had been pursued then, though the 
actual scenes and operations were to be widely different. As a proof how little 
it is necessary to suppose the formal recurrence of the past scenes and opera- 
tions, in order to verify the import of such delineations, and how readily the 
most unlettered Christians can enter into their true meaning, persons in th« 
humblest rank of life have been often found to find peculiar delight in such 
figurative delineations, and the author has known one who had a relish for the 
passage in Hosea aboYe almost any other portion of the Bible, because it so 
exactly described the nature of Qod's dealings with herself. 
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in like manner, march to it through the desert? Spirituallj he 
enters upon such a desert the moment he takes up his Master's 
cross and begins to die to the world ; the proper portion of his 
soul is henceforth in the hind of rest and felicity before him. In 
respect to his higher interests, the world has become to him as 
a land of drought ; and the crosses and trials, perplexities and'' 
bereavements, which are so often made to befall him by the way, 
are so many outward appliances, necessary to help out the 
deficiency of this heavenly elevation of mind; that by such 
means, if not otherwise, his heart may be weaned from the world, 
and suitably disciplined and prepared for the Divine presence 
and glory. 

In regard to the Lord's manifestations and dealings toward 
Israel during this peculiar portion of their history, the general 
principle unfolded is, that while He finds it needful to prescribe 
to His ransomed people a course of difficulty, trial, and dan^r, 
before putting them in possession of the inheritance. He gives 
them meanwhile all that is required for their support and well- 
being, and brings to them discoveries of His gracious nearness 
to them, and unfailing love, such as they could not otherwise 
have experienced. 

I. This appeared, first of all, in the supply of food provided 
for them, and especially in the giving of manna, which the Lord 
sent them in the place of bread. It is true, that the manna 
might not necessarily form, nor can scarcely be supposed to 
have actually formed, their only means of subsistence during the 
latter and longer period of their sojourn in the wilderness. For 
to say nothing of the quails, of which at first in kindness, and 
again in anger, a temporary supply was furnished them, (Exod. 
xvi.; Num. xi.,) there were within reach of the Israelites not a few 
resources of a common kind. The regions which they traversed, 
though commonly designated by the name of desert, are by no 
means uniform in their character, and contain in many places 

Easturage for sheep and cattle. Hence considerable tribes 
ave found it possible, from the most distant times, to subsist 
in them — ^such as the Ishmaelites, Midianites, Amalekites. That 
the Israelites afterwards availed themselves of the means of sup- 
port which the wilderness afibrded them, in common with these 
tribes of the desert, is clear from what is mentioned of their 
flocks and herds. They are expressly said to have left Egypt 
with very large property in these (Exod. xii. 88 ;) and that they 
were enabled to preserve, and even perhaps to increase these 
possessions, we may gather from the notices subsequently given 
concerning them — especially from the mention made of the cat- 
tle, when they sought liberty |to pass through the territory of 
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Edom (Num. xx. 19 ;) and from the very large accumulation of 
flocks and herds by Gad and Reuben, which led to their obtain- 
ing a portion beyond the bounds of what was properly the 
promised land. (Num. xxxii.) The Israelites thus had within 
themselves considerable resources as to the supply of food; and 
Ac sale of the skins and wool, and what they could spare from 
the yearly increase of their possessions, woiUd enable them to 

Eurchase again from others. Besides, the treasure which they 
rought with them from Egypt, and the traffic which they 
might carry on in the fruit, spices, and other native productions 
of the desert, would furnish them with the means of obtaining 
provisions in the way of commerce. Nor have we any reason to 
think that the Israelites neglected these natural opportunities, 
but rather the reverse. For Moses retained his father-in-law 
with them, that, from his greater experience of the wilder- 
ness-life, he might be serviceable to them in their journey ings 
and abodes (Num. x. 31 ;) and it would seem that during the 
thirty-eight years of their sojourn, appointed in punishment for 
their unbelief, their encampment was in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Seir, where they had considerable advantages, both for 
trade and pasturage.^ So that the period of their sojourn in 
the wilderness may have been, and most probably was^ far from 
being characterized by the inactivity and destitution which is 
commonly supposed; wr Moses not only speaks of their buying 
provisions, but also of the Lord having "blessed them in all the 
works of their hands^ and suffered them to lack nothing/' (Deut. 
ii. 6, l.y 

It is clear, however, that these natural resources could only 
become available to the Israelites after they had lived for some 
time in the desert, and had come to be in a manner naturalized 
to it. To whatever extent they may have been indebted to such 
means of subsistence, it could only be during those thirty-eight 
years that they were doomed by the judgment of God to make 
the wilderness their home. Ana as that period formed an arrest 
in their progress, a sort of moral blank m their history, during 
which, as we shall see at the close of this chapter, the covenant 
and its more distinctive ordinances were suspended, we need not 
wonder if the things properly typical in their condition, should 
also have suffered a measure of derangement. It is to these 

I Thifl is only a matter of probability, inferred ft-om the account given of the 
stations in Nam. zzxiii., of which the most southerly during the thirty. eight 
years appears to hare been Eziongeber, at the north point of the Gulf of 
Akabah. From this point they again drew northwards the second time towards 
Kadesh. 

s Yitringa Obs. Sac, Lib. v., c. 15, and Hengstenberg's Bileam, p. 280. The 
latter, we think, makes them too independent of the manna. 
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things, a8 they happened to them daring their march through 
the wildemesfl and encampment around Sinai, that we are to 
look for the tjpes (in their stricter sense) of Crospel realities. 
And there can be no doabt that, with reference to this period, 
the entire people were dependent upon manna for the chief 
part of their daily support. With a considerable proportion €[ 
the people, those who were in humbler circumstances, it must 
indeed have been so to the last. Therefore the nocturnal sup- 
ply could not cease, though it may have varied in unount, till 
the people actually entered the territory of Canaan. It was 
the peculiar provision of Heaven for the necessities of the wil- 
derness."^ 

In regard to the manna itself, which formed the chief part of 
this extraordinary provision, the description given is, that it 
fell round about the camp by night with the dew; that it 
consisted of small whitish particles, compared to hoar-frost, cori- 
ander-seed, and pearls (for so nbin in Num. xi. 7, should be 
rendered not bdellium, see Bochart, Hieroz. P. ii., p. 675—7,) 
that it melted when exposed to the heat of the sun, and tasted 
like wafers made with honey, or like fresh oil. Now it seems 
that in certain parts of Arabia, and especially in that part 
which lies around Mount Sinai, a substance has been always 
found very much resembling this manna, and also bearing its 
name — the juice or gum of a kind of tamarisk tree, which grows 
in that region, called tarfa, oozing out chiefly by night in the 
month of June, and collected before sunrise by the natives. 
Such a fact was deemed perfectly sufficient to entitle modem 
rationalists to conclude, that there was no miracle in the matter, 
and that the Israelites merely collected and used a natural pro- 
duction of the region where they sojourned for a period. But 
even supposing the substance called manna to have been in both 
cases precisely the same, there was still ample room for the 
exertion of miraculous power in regard to the quantity; for the 

I In Exod. zTi. 85, the Bnpply of manna is spoken of as continuing till the 
people *'came to land inhabited," or to their reaching **the borders of 
Canaan." In Joshua ▼. 12, its actual cessation is said to have taken place only 
when they had entered Canaan, and ate the corn of the land. Hengstenberg's 
explanation of the matter does not seem to us quite satisfactory. But why 
might not the first passage, written in anticipation of the future, indicate gene- 
rally the period during which the manna was given, yiz., the exclusion of the 
people from a land in such a sense inhabited, that they were sUU dependent on 
miraculous supplies of food ? Then the passage in Joshua records the fact, 
that this dependence actually ceased only when they had crossed the Jordan, 
and lay before Jericho; so that we may conclude their conquests to the east 
of Jordan, though in lands inhabited, had not sufficed till the period in question 
to furnish an adequate supply to their wants. 
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entire produce of the manna found in the Arabian peninsula, 
even in the most fruitful years, does not exceed 700 pounds, 
which, on the most moderate calculation, could not have fur- 
nished even the thouBandth part necessary for one day's supply 
to the host of Israel ! Besides the enormous disproportion, how- 
ever, in regard to quantity, there were other things belonging to 
the manna of Scripture, which clearly distinguished it from that 
found by naturalists — especially its falling with the dew, and on 
the ground as well as on plants; its consistence, rendering it 
capable of being used for bread, while the natural is rather a 
substitute for honey ; its corrupting, if kept beyond a day, and 
its coming in double quantities on the sixth day, and not falling 
at all on the seventh. If these properties, along with the im- 
mense abundance in which it was given, be not sufficient to 
constitute the manna of Scripture a miracle, and that of the 
first magnitude, it will be difficult to say where anything really 
miraculous is to be found. 

But this by no means proves the absence of all resemblance 
between the natural and the supernatural productions in ques- 
tion ; and so far from there being aught in that resemblance to 
disturb our ideas regarding the truth and reality of the miracle, 
we should rather see in it something to confirm them. For the 
supernatural presupposes the natural, and takes that for the 
ground out of which it rises. In extraordinary circumstances 
we might expect God, when the higher ends of His government 
required it, to work miraculously with the elements or produc- 
tions of a particular region; but seeing the economy which 
manifests itself in all His operations, we should not expect Him 
needlessly to increase the miraculous, by working in one region 
with those properly belonging to another. Thus, when our 
Lord proceeded to administer a miraculous supply of food to 
the hungry multitudes around Him, He did not call into being 
articles of food unknown in Judea, but availed Himself of the 
few loaves and fishes that were furnished to His hand. In like 
manner, when Jehovah was going to provide in the desert a sub- 
stitute for the corn of cultivated lands, was it not befitting 
that He should take some natural production of the desert, and 
increase, or otherwise modify it, in adaptation to the end for 
which it was required? It is in accordance with all reason and 
analogy, that this corn of the desert should, to some extent, 
have savoured of the region with which it was connected; and 
the few striking resemblances it is found to bear to the produce 
of the Arabian tamarisk, are the stamp of verisimilitude, and not 
of suspicion — the indication of such an affinity between the two 
as might justly be expected, from their being the common pro- 
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ductlon of the same Divine hand, only working miraculously in 
the one case, and naturally in the other.* 

It is obvious that this miraculous supply of food for the 
desert, was in itself a provision for the bodily, and not for the 
spiritual nature of the Israelites. Hence, it is called by our 
Lord, "not the true bread that cometh down from heaven," 
because the life it was given to support was the fleshly one, 
which terminates in death: "Your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness, and are dead." (John vi. 32, 49, 50.) And even in 
this point of view the things connected with it have a use for 
us, apart altogether from any higher, typical, or prospective 
reference they might also bear to Grospel things. Lessons may 
be drawn from the giving and receiving of manna in regard to 
the interests and transactions of our present temporal life — ^pro- 
perly and justly drawn ; only we must not confound these, as is 
too commonlv done, with the lessons of another and higher 
kind, which it was intended, as part of a preparatory dispen- 
sation, to teach regarding the food and nourishment of the soul. 
For example, the use made of it by the apostle in the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians ^viii. 15,) to enforce on the rich a 
charitable distribution of their means to the needy, so that there 
might be provided for all a sufficiency of these temporal goods, 
such as was found by the children of Israel on gathering the 
manna: this has no respect to any typical bearing in the trans- 
action, as in both cases alike it is the bodily and temporal life 
alone that is contemplated. In like manner we should regard 
it, not in a typical, but only in a common or historical point of 
view, if we should apply the fact of their being obliged to rise 
betimes and gather it with their own hands, to teach the duty 
of a diligent industry in our worldly callings ; or the other fact 
of its breeding worms when unnecessarily hoarded and kept 
beyond the appointed time, to show the folly of men labouring 

< If this had been duly considered, Dr. Kitto (Hist, of Palestine, i., p. 212,) 
and other writers, might hare saved themselves the trouble of attempting to dU- 
proTe any proper resemblance between the two kinds of manna — in which respect 
it is impossible to do more than to point oat certain differences which existed 
between the qualities of the one and the other. It is also sufficient to expose 
the fanciful and merely superficial nature of many of the resemblances spe* 
cified by typical writers between the manna and Christ. For example, the 
roundness of the manna, which was held to signify His eternal nature — ^its 
whiteness, which was viewed as emblematic of His holiness, and its sweetness, 
of the delight the participation of Him affords to believers — these qualities the 
manna had simply <u manna, as possessing to a certain extent the properties 
of that production of the desert. In such things there was nothing peculiar or 
supernatural ; and it is as unwarrantable to search for spiritual mysteries in 
them, as it would be for a like purpose to analyse the qualities and appearance 
of the water which issued from the rock, and which, so applied, would convey 
in some respects a directly opposite instruction. 
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to heap up possessions which they cannot profitably use, and 
which must be found only a source of trouble and annoyance. 
Such applications of the historical details regarding the niann% 
are in themselves perfectly legitimate and proper, out are quite 
out of place when put, as they often are, among its typical 
bearings. And hence, putting such applications of the history 
amone its typical bearings, they are obliged arbitrarily to shi^ 
the relations, when they come to the double portion on the last 
day of the week, that there might be an unbroken day of rest 
on the Sabbath; for, if considered, as in the examples pven 
above, with reference merely to what is to be done or enjoyed 
on earth, the instruction would be false — ^the day of rest being 
the season above all others, on which, in a spiritual point of 
view, men should ply the work and duties of a Christian 
calling. They are here, therefore, under the necessity of 
mixing up the present with the future, making the six days 
represent time, during which salvation is to be sought, and the 
seventh eternity, during which it is to be enjoyed. Yet there 
is an important use of this part also of the arrangement regard- 
ing the manna, in reference to the present life, apart altogether 
from the typical bearing. For, when the Lord sent that double 
portion on the last day of the week, and none on the next, it 
was as much as to say, that in His providential arrangements 
for this world, he had given only six days out of the seven for 
worldly labour, and that if men readily concurred in this plan, 
they would find it to their advantage — they would find, that in 
the long run they got as much by their six days' labour as they 
either needed or could profitably use, and would have, besides, 
their weekly day of rest of spiritual refreshment and bodily 
repose. Nor can we regard this lesson of small moment in the 
eye of Heaven, when we see no fewer than three miracles 
wrought every week for forty years to enforce it, viz. a double 
portion of manna on the sixth day, none on the seventh, and 
the preservation of the portion for the seventh from corrupting 
when kept beyond the usual time. 

When we come, however, to consider what is written of the 
manna in its typical bearing,' as representative of the higher 
and better things of the Gospel, we must remember that there 
are two distinct classes of relations— corresponding, indeed, yet 
still distinct, since the one has immediate respect only to the 
seen and the temporal, and the other to the unseen and the 
eternal. In both cases alike there is a redeemed people, tra- 
velling through a wilderness to the inheritance promised to 
them, and prepared for them, and receiving, as they proceed, the 
peculiar provision they require for the support of life, from the 
immediate hand of Ood. But in the one case, it is the descen- 
VOL. n. 9 
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dants of Abraham according to the flesh, redeemed from the 
outward bondage and oppression of Egypt, at the most from 
bodily death, in the other the spiritual members of an elect 
Church redeemed from the curse and condemnation of sin ; in 
the one the literal wilderness of Arabia, lying between Egypt 
and Palestine, in the other the figurative wilderness of a pre- 
sent world; in the one manna, in the other Christ. That we 
are warranted to connect the two together in this manner, and 
to see the one, as it were, in the other, is not simply to be 
inferred from some occasional passages of Scripture, but is 
rather to be grounded on the general nature of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, as intended to prepare the way by means of 
its visible and earthly relations, for the spiritual and Divine 
realities of the Gospel. Whatever is implied in this general 
connection, however, is in the case of the manna not obscurely 
intimated by our Lord in the sixth chapter of St. John's Gospel, 
where He represents Himself, with evident reference to it, as 
"the bread which cometh down from heaven;" and is clearly 
taken for granted b;^ the Apostle Paul, when he calls it " the 
spiritual meat*' of wmch the Israelites did all eat. (1 Cor. x. 3.) 
Not as if in eating that they of necessity found nourishment to 
their souls; but such meat being God's special provision for a 
redeemed people, had an ordained connection with the mysteries 
of God's kingdom, and, as such, contained a pledge that He 
who consulted so graciously for the life of the body, would 
prove Himself equaJly ready to administer to the necessities of 
the soul, as He aid in a measure even then, and does now more 
fully in Christ. The following may be presented as the chief 

Eoints of instruction, which in this respect are conveyed by the 
istory of the manna : 

(1.) It was given in consideration of a great and urgent 
necessity. A like necessity lies at the foundation of God's gift 
of His Son to the world; it was not possible in the nature of 
things for any other resource to be found; and the actual 
bestowment of the gift was delayed, tUl the fullest demonstra- 
tion had been given in the history of the Church and the world 
that such a provision was indispensable. 

(2.) The manna was peculiarly the gift of God, coming freely 
ana directly from His hand. It fell by night with the dew 
(Num. xi. 9,) which is itself the gift of heaven, sent to fertilize 
the earth, and enable it to yield increase for the food of man 
and beast. But in the wilderness, where, as there is no sowing, 
there can be no increase, if bread still comes with the dew, it 
must be, in a sense quite peculiar, the produce of heaven — 
hence called "the com," or "bread of heaven." (Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 
cv. 40.) How striking a representation in this respect, of 
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Christ, who, both as to His person and to the purchased bless- 
ings of His redemption, is always presented to our view, as the 
free gift and oflFer of Divine love ! 

(3.) But plentiful, as well as free; the whole fulness of the 
Godhead is in Jesus, so that all may receive as their necessities 
require; no one needs to grudge his neighbour's portion, but 
all rather may rejoice together in the ample beneficence of 
Heaven. So was it also with the manna; for when distribution 
was made, there was enough for all, and even he who had 
gathered least had no lack. 

(4.) Then, falling as it did round about the camp, it was near 
enough to be within the reach of all ; if any should perish for 
want, it could be from no outward necessity or hardship, for 
the means of supply were brought almost to their very hand. 
Nor is it otherwise in regard to Christ, who, in the Gospel of 
His grace, is laid, in a manner, at the door of every sinner; 
the word is nigh him; and if he should still perish, he must 
be without excuse — ^he perishes in sight of the bread of life. 

(5.) The supply of manna came daily, and faith had to be 
exercised on the providence of God, that each day would bring 
its appointed provision; if they attempted to hoard for the 
morrow, their store became a mass of corruption. In like 
manner must the child of God pray for his soul every morning 
as it dawns, "Give me this day my daily bread." He can lay 
up no stock of grace, which is to save him from the necessity of 
constantly repairing to the treasury of Christ ; and if he begins 
to live upon former experiences, or to feel as if he already stood 
80 high in the life of God, that, like Peter, he can of himself 
confidently reckon on his superiority to temptation, his very 
mercies become fraught with trouble, and he is the worse rather 
than the better, for the fulness imparted to him. His soul can 
be in health and prosperity only while he is every day "living 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved him, and gave Him- 
self for him." 

(6.) Finally, as the manna had to be gathered in the morning 
of each day, and a double portion provided on the sixth day, 
that the seventh might be hallowed as a day of sacred rest; so 
Christ and the things of His salvation must be sought with dili- 
gence and regularity — ^but only in the appointed way and through 
the divinely-provided channels. There must bo no neglect of 
seasonable opportunities on the one hand, nor, on the other, 
any overvaluing of one ordinance to the neglect of another. 
We cannot prosper in our course, unless it is pursued as God 
Himself authorizes and appoints. 

There is nothing uncertain or fanciful in such analogies ; for 
they have not only the correspondence between Israel's temporal 
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and the Church's spiritual condition to rest upon, but the charac- 
ter also of an unchangeable God. His principles of dealing with 
His Church are the same for all ages. When transacting with 
His people now directly for the support of the spiritual life, He 
must substantially re-enact what He did of old, when transact- 
ing with them directly for the support of their bodily life. And, 
as even then there was an undercurrent of spiritual meaning 
and instruction running through all that was done, so the faith 
of the Christian now has a most legitimate and profitable exer- 
cise, when it learns from that memorable transaction in the 
desert the fulness of its privilege, and the extent of its obliga- 
tions in regard to the higher provision presented to it in the 
Gospel. 

II. But Israel in the wilderness required something more 
than manna to preserve them in safety and vigour for the 
inheritance; they needed refreshment as well as support — "a 
stay of water," not less than "a staflF of bread." And the 
account given respecting this is contained in the chapter imme- 
diately following that which records the appointment of God 
respecting the manna. (Exod. xvii.) Here also the gift was 

? receded by a murmuring and discontent on the part of the 
sraelites. So little had they yet learned from the past mani- 
festations of Divine power and faithfulness, and so much had 
sight the ascendency over faith in their character, that they 
even spoke as if certain destruction were before them, and 
caused Moses to tremble for his life. But however improperly 
they demeaned themselves, as there was a real necessity in their 
condition, which nothing but an immediate and extraordinary 
exertion of Divine power could relieve, Moses received the com- 
mand from God, aner supplicating His interposition to go with 
the elders of Israel and smite the rock in Horeb, with his rod, 
under the assurance, which was speedily verified, that water in 
abundance would stream forth.* 

1 This occurrence most not be confounded with another somewhat similar, 
of which an account is giren in Num. xx. This latter occurrence took place at 
Kadesh, and not tiU the beginning of the fortieth year of the sojourn in the 
wilderness — ^when the period of their abode there was drawing to a close. (Comp. 
ch. XX. with ch. xxxiii. 86-89.) On account of the rebellious conduct of the 
people, Moses caUed the rock smitten, in both cases, by the name of Meri* 
bah) or Strife. But as the occasions were far separate, both as to space and 
time, the last was also unhappily distinguished from the first, in that Moses 
and Aaron so far transgressed as to forfeit their right to enter the promised 
land. Aaron was coupled with Moses both in the sin and the punishment ; but 
it is the case of Moses which is most particularly noticed. His sin is charac- 
terised in ch. XX. 12, by his ** not belieying Ood," and in Ter. 24, and ch. xxTii. 
14, as a ** rebelling against the word of God." Again, in Deut. i. 87, iii. 26, 
ii, 21, the punishment is said to hare been laid on Moses **for their sakes," or, as 
it should rather be, "because of their words." The proper account of the 
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The apostle says of this rock, that it followed the Israelites. 
(1 Cor. X. 4.) And some of the Jewish Rabbis have fabled that 
H actually moved from its place in Horeb and accompanied 
them through the wilderness ; so that the rock, which nearly 
forty years after was smitten in Kadesh, was the identical rocK 
which had been originally smitten in Horeb. We need scarcely 
aay that such was not the meaning of the apostle.^ But as the 
rock at Horeb comes into view, not as something by itself, bat 
simply as connected with the water, which Divine power con- 
strained it to yield, it might justly be spoken of as following 
them, if the waters flowing from it pursued for a time the same 
course. That this, to some extent, was actually the case, may 
be inferred from the great profusion with which they are 
declared to have been given — "gushing out," it is said, "like 
overflowing streams," "and running like a river in the dry 
places." (Ps. Ixxviii. 20, cv. 41; Isaiah xlviii. 21.) It is also 
the nearly unanimous opinion of interpreters, both ancient and 
modem, and the words of the apostle so manifestly imply this, 
that we can scarcely call it anything but a conceit in St. Chry- 
Boetom (who is followed, however, by Horsley, on Exod. xvii.,) 
to regard the apostle there as speaking of Christ personally. 
But we are not thereby warranted in supposing, with some Jew- 
ish writers, that the waters flowing from the rock in Horeb, so 
closely and necessarily connected themselves with the march of 
the Israelites, that the stream rose with them to the tops of 
mountains, as well as descended into the valleys.' Considering 

natter seems to be this : Mosee, throagh their chiding, lost command of Him- 
self^ and did the work appointed, not as God's messenger, in a spirit of faith 
and holiness, but in a state of carnal and passionate excitement, under the 
inilaence of that wrath which worketh not the righteousness of God. The pun- 
ishment he receiTod, it may seem, was peculiarly serere for such an offence ; 
bat it was designed to produce a salutary impression upon the people, in regard 
to the eril of sin ; for when they saw that their misconduct had so far prevailed 
OTer their Tenerable leader as to preTent eren him from entering Canaan, how 
powerfully was the circumstance fitted to operate as a check upon their way- 
wardness in the time to come! And then, as Moses and Aaron were in the 
position of greatest nearness to God, and had it as their especial charge to rep- 
resent God's holiness to the people, CTon a comparatiyely small backsliding in 
them was of a serious nature, and required to be marked with some impresslTO 
token of the Lord's displeasure. 

> Tet the charge has been made, and is still kept up (for example, by De 
Wette, ROckert, Meyer.) that the apostle does here fall m with the Jewish 
legends, and uses them for a purpose. We utterly disavow this, but we cannot 
with Tholuck (Das Alte Test im neue, p. 89) deny the existence of the Jewish 
legends, and hold, that the passages usually referred to on the subject, speak 
only of the water of the well dug by Moses and the princes out of the earth. 
Some of them certainly do, but not all. Those produced by Schottgen on 1 Cor. 
z. 4, clearly show it to hare been a Jewish opinion, that, not the water indeed 
by itself, but the rock ready to giro forth its supplies of water, did somehow 
foUow the Israelites. 

* Lightfoot on 1 Cor. x. 4. 
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how nearly related the Lord's miraculous working in regard 
to the manna stood to His operations in nature, and how He 
required the care and instrumentality of His people to concur 
with His gift in .making that miraculous provision effectual to 
the supply of their wants, we might rather conceive that their 
course was directed so as to admit of the water easily following 
them, though not, perhaps, without the application of some 
labour on their part to open for it a passage, and provide suita- 
ble reservoirs. Nor are we to imagine that they would require 
this water, any more than the manna, always in the same quan- 
tities during the whole period of their sojourn in the wilderness. 
They might even be sometimes wholly independent of it ; as we 
know for certain it had failed them when they reached the 
neighbourhood of Kadesh, and were on their way to the country 
of the Moabites. (Num. xx. and xxi.) It was God's special 
provision for the desert — for the land of drought; and did not 
need to be given in any quantities, or directed into any channel, 
but such as their necessities when traversing that land might 
require.* 

Understanding this, however, to be the sense in which the 
rock followed the Israelites, what does the apostle farther mean 
by saying, that "that rock was Christ?" Does he wish us to 
understand, that the rock typically represented Christ? And 
so represented Him, that in drinking of the water which flowed 
from it, they at the same time received Christ ? Was the drink 
furnished to the Israelites, in such a sense spiritual, that it con- 
vejred Christ to them? In that case the flowing forth and 
drmking of the water must have had in it the nature of a sacra- 
ment, and answered to our spiritually eating and drinking of 
Christ in the Supper. This, unquestionably, is the view adopted 
by the ablest and soundest divines : although there are certain 
limitations which must be understood. The apostle is evi- 
dently drawing a parallel between the case of the Church in 
the wilderness and that of the Church under the Gospel, with 
an especial reference to the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. The passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea, under the guidance and direction of Moses, he represents 
as a sort of baptism to him ; because in the same manner in 

1 The exact route parsued bj the Israelites from Sinai to Canaan, is stiU a 
matter of ancertainty. At some of the places where they are supposed to hare 
rested, there are considerable supplies of water. (See Bib. Cyclop., article 
'•Wandering.") It is, howeyer, certain, that the region of Sinai is very elera- 
ted, and that not only are the mountain-ridges immensely higher than the 
south of Palestine, but the ground slopes from the base to a considerable dis- 
tance all round — so that the water would naturally flow so far with the Israelites 
— but how far can neyer be ascertained. 
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which Christian baptism seals spiritually the believer^s death to 
sin, his separation from the world, and his calling of God to sit 
in heavenly places with Christ, in the very same, outwardly, did 
the passage through the Red Sea seal the death of Israel to the 
bondage of Pharaoh, their separation from Egypt, and their 
expectation of the inheritance promised them by Moses. In 
what he says regarding the manna and the rock, he does not 
expressly name the ordinance of the Supper; but there can be 
no doubt that he has its sacred symbols in view, when he calls 
the manna the spiritual food of which the Israelites ate, and the 
water from the rock the spiritual drink of which they drank, 
and even gives to the rock the name of Christ. Such language, 
however, cannot have been meant to imply, that the manna and 
the water directly and properly symbolized Christ, in the same 
sense that this is done by the bread and wine of the Supper. 
For, the gift of the manna and the water had immediate respect 
to the supply of the people's bodily necessities. For this alone 
they were directly and ostensibly given ; and hence our Lord, 
speaking of what the manna was, in itself, depreciates its value 
in respect to men's higher natures, and declares to the Jews, it 
was not the true bread of heaven, as was evident alone from the 
fact, that the life it was sent more immediately to nourish, 
actually perished in the wilderness. Not, therefore, directly 
and palpably, but only in a remote, concealed, typical sense, 
could the apostle intend his expressions of spiritual food and 
drink to be understood. Still less could he mean, that all who 
partook of these, did consciously and belie vingly receive Christ 
through them to salvation. The facts he presently mentions 
regarding so many of them being smitten down in the wilderness 
by the judgments of God for their sins, too clearly proved the 
reverse of that. The very purpose, indeed, for which he there 
introduces their case to the notice of the Corinthian Church, is 
to warn the disciples to beware lest they should fall after the 
same example of unbelief; lest, after enjoying the privileges of 
the Christian Church, they should, by carnal indulgence, lose 
their interest in the heavenly inheritance, as so many had done 
in regard to the earthly inheritance, notwithstanding that they 
had partaken of the corresponding privileges of the Jewisn 
Church. But as the bread and wine in the Supper may still be 
called spiritual food and drink, might even be called by the 
name of Christ, who is both the living bread and the living 
water, which they represent, although mai^ partake of them 
unworthily, and perish in their sins ; so manifestly might the 
manna and the water of the desert be so called, since Christ was 
typically represented in them, though thousands were altogether 
ignorant of any reference they might have to Him, and lived 
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and died as far estranged from salvation as the wretched idola- 
ters of Egypt. 

In perceiving the higher things typically represented by the 
water flowing from the rock, the Israelites stood at an immense 
disadvantage compared with believers under the Gospel ; and 
how far any did perceive them, it is impossible for us to deter- 
mine. In regard to the great mass, who both now and on so 
many other occasions showed themselves incapable of putting 
forth even the lowest exercises of faith, it is but too evident that 
they did not descry there the faintest glimpse of Christ. But, 
for such as really were children of faith, we may easily under- 
stand how they might go a certain way at least, in rising 
through the provisions then administered, to the expectation of 
better things to come. They must, then, have discerned in the 
inheritance, which they were travelling to inherit, not the ulti- 
mate good itself, which God had destined for His chosen, but 
only its terrestial type and pledge — something which would be 
for the present life, what, in the resurrection, the other would 
be for the spiritual and immortal life. But, discerning this, it 
could not be difficult for them to proceed one step further, and 
apprehend, that what God was now doing to them on their way 
to the temporal inheritance, by those outward, material provis- 
ions for the bodily life. He did not for that alone, but also as 
a sign and pledge, that such provision as He had made for the 
lower necessities of their nature, He must assuredly have made, 
and would in His own time fully disclose for the higher. And 
thus, while receiving from the hand of their redeeming God the 
food and refreshment required for those bodily natures which 
were to enjoy the pleasant mountains and valleys of Canaan, 
thev might at the same time be growing in clearness of view 
and strength of assurance, as regarded their interest in the 
imperishable treasures which belonged to the future kingdom of 
God — and their relation to Him, who was to be pre-eminently 
the seed of blessing, and the author of eternal life to a dying 
world.* 

But, whether or not those for whom the rock poured out its 
refreshing streams may have attained to any such discernment 
of the better things to come, for us who can look back upon the 
past from the high vantage-ground of Gospel light, there is to 
oe learned here something of clear and definite instruction. 
In seeking for this, however, we must be careful to look to the 
real and essential lines of agreement, and pay no regard to 

■ For some further remarks on the peculiar language of the apostle in the 
passage referred to in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, see Appendix to Vol. 
L, on the <*01d Testament in the New." 
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such as are merely incidental. It is not the rock properly that 
we have to do with, or to any of its distinctive qualities, as is 
commonly imagined, but the supply of water issuing from it, 
to supply the thirst and refresh the natures of the famishing 
Israelites. No doubt, the apostle, when referring to the trans- 
action, speaks of the rock itself and of its following them, but 
plainly meaning by this, as we have stated, the water that 
flowed from it. No doubt, also, Christ is often in Scripture 
represented as a rock; but when He is so, it is always with 
respect to the qualities properly belonging to a rock — its 
strength, its durability, or the protection it is capable of afford- 
ing from the heat of a scorching sun. These natural qualities 
of the rock, however, do not come into consideration here; 
they did not render it in the least degree fitted for administer- 
ing the good actually derived from it, but rather the reverse. 
There was not only no seeming^ but also no real aptitude in the 
rock to yield the water ; while in Christ, though He appeared 
to have no form or comeliness, there still was everything that 
was required to constitute Him a fountain-head of life and 
blessing. Then, the smiting of the rock by Moses with the 
rod, could not suggest the idea of anything like violence done 
to it, nor was the action itself done by Moses as the lawgiver, 
but as the mediator between God and the people; while the 
smiting of Christ, which is commonly held to correspond with . 
this, consisted in the bruising of His soul with the suffering of 
death, and that not inflicted, but borne by Him as Mediator. 
There is no real correspondence in these respects between the 
type and the antitype ; and the manner in which it is commonly 
made out, is nothing more than a specious accommodation of 
the language of the transaction, to ideas, which the transaction 
itself could never have suggested.* 
The points of instruction are chiefly the following: 
(1.) Christ ministers to His people abundance of spiritual 

1 This has been done most strikingly by Toplady, in the beautifal hymn, 
"Roek of ages, cleft for me," which derives its imagery in part from this 
transaction in the wilderness. Considered, however, in a critical point of 
riew, or with reference to the real meaning of the transaction, it is liable to 
the objections stated in the text; it confounds things which espentially differ. 
Ainsworth prodaces a Jewish comment, which seems to justify the interpreta- 
tion osaally pat on it: **The turning of the rock into water, was the taming 
of the property of judgment, signified by the rock, into the property of mercy, 
signified by the water.'' But Jewish comments on this, as well as most sub- 
jects, require to be applied with discrimination, as there is scarcely either an 
unsound, or a sound view, for confirmation of which something may not be 
derived from them. Water may as well symbolise judgment as mercy, and 
indeed was the instrument employed to inflict the greatest act of judgment 
tkftt has ever taken place— the deluge. 
VOL n. 10 
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refreshment, while they are on their way to the hearenlT 
inheritance. They need this to carry them onward through 
the trials and difficulties that lie in their way; and He is ever 
ready to impart it. ^^ If any man thirst, let him come unto Me 
and drink." What he then did in the region of the bodily 
life, He cannot but be disposed to do over again in the higher 
region of the spiritual life ; for there the necessity is equally 
great, and the interests involved are unspeakably greater. Let 
the believer when parched in spirit, and feeling in heaviness, 
through manifold temptations, throw himself back upon this 
portion of Israel's history, and he will see written, as with a 
sunbeam, the assurance, that the Saviour of Israel, who faint- 
eth not, nor is weary, will satisfy the longing soul, and pour 
liv ing water upon him that is thirsty. 

(2.) In providing and ministering this refreshment. He wiU 
break through the greatest hindrances and impediments. If 
His people but thirst, nothing can prevent them from being 
partakers •f the blessing. " He makes for them rivers in the 
desert;'* the very rock turns into a flowing stream; and the 
valley of Baca (weeping) is found to contain its pools of 
refreshment, at which the travellers to Zion revive their flagging 
spirits, and go from strength to strength. How often have the 
darkest providences, events that seemed beforehand pregnant 
only with evil, become, through the gracious presence of the 
Mediator, the source of deepest joy and consolation ! 

(3.) "The rock by its water accompanied the Israelites — so 
Christ bv His Spirit goes with His disciples even to the end of 
the world." (Grotius.) The refreshments of His grace are 
confined to no region, and last through all ages. Wherever 
the genuine believer is, there they also are. And more highly 
favoured than even Israel in the wilderness. He has them in 
His own bosom — He has there "a well of water springing up 
unto life everlasting," so that "out of his belly can flow rivers 
of living water." 

III. The only other point apart from the giving of the law, 
occurring in the march through the wilderness, and calling for 
notice here, was the pillar of fire and cloud, in which from the 
first the Lord accompanied and led the people. The appear- 
ance of this symbol of the Divine Presence was various, but it 
is uniformly spoken of as itself one — a lofty column rising 
toward heaven. By day it would seem to have expanded as it 
rose, and formed itself into a kind of shade or curtain between 
the Israelites and the sun, as the Lord is said by means of it 
to have "spread a cloud for a covering" (Ps. cv. 39,) while by 
night it exchanged the cloudy for the illuminated form, and 
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diffosed throughout the camp a pleasant light. At first it went 
before the army, pointing the way, but after the tabernacle was 
made, it became more immediately connected with this, though 
sometimes appearing to rest more closely on it, and sometimes 
to rise higher aloft.* The lucid or fiery form seems to have 
been the prevailing one, or rather, to have always essentially 
belonged to it (hence called, not only, "pillar of fire," but 
"light of fire,*' en nm, t. «., lucid matter presenting the appear- 
ance of fire,) only during the day the circumambient cloud 
usually prevented the light from being seen. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as when a manifestation of Divine glory needed to be 
given to overawe and check the insolence of the people, or when 
some special revelation was to be given to Moses, the fire dis- 
covered itself through the cloud. So that it may be described, 
as a column of fire surrounded by a cloud, the one or the other 
appearance becoming predominant, according as the Divine 
purpose required, but that of fire being more peculiarly identi- 
fied with the glory of God. (Num. xvi. 42.) 

(1,) Now, as the Lord chose this for the visible symbol, in 
which he would appear as the Head and Leader of His people, 
when conducting them through the wilderness, there must have 
been, first of all, in the symbol itself, something fitted to display 
His character and glory. There must have been a propriety 
and significance in selecting this, rather than something else, as 
the seat in which Jehovah, or the angel of His presence, appeared, 
and the form in which He manifested His glory.' But fire, or 
a shining flame enveloped by a cloud, is one of the fittest and 
most natural symbols of the true God, as dwelling, not simply 
in light, but "m light that is inaccessible and full of glory" — 
light and glory within the cloud. The fire, however, was itself 
not uniform in its appearance, but according to the three-fold 
distinction of Isaiah (ch. iv. 5,) sometimes appeared as Kghtj 
sometimes as a radiant splendour or glory, and sometimes again 
as flaming, or burning fire. In each of these respects it pointed 
to a corresponding feature in the Divine character. As light, 
it represented God as the fountain of all truth and purity. (Isa. 
Ix. 1. 19; 1 John i. 5; Rev. xxi. 23, xxii. 5.) As splendour, it 

> Exod. xiii. 21, 22, xW. 19, xl. 34-38; Num. ix. 15-23. This subject has 
been carefully investigated by Yitringa in his Obs. Sac, L. v., o. 14-17, to 
which we must refer for more details than can be given here. What is stated 
in the text claims to be little more than an abstract of his observations. Those 
who wish to see the attempts of German rationalists to bring down the mira- 
culous appearance to ordinary caravan-fires, may consult Kurtz, Geschichte 
des Alten Bundes, p. 149, sq. 

* For the essential identity of Jehovah, and the angel of His presence in con- 
section with this symbol, comp. Exod. xiii. 21, xiv. 19, xxiii. 20. 
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indicated the glory of His character, which consists in the mani- 
festation of His infinite perfections, and especially in the display 
of His surpassing goodness, as connected with the redemption 
of His people — on which account the "showing of His glory*' 
is explained by "making His goodness pass before Moses." 
(Exod. xxxiii. 18, 19; comp. also Isa. xl. 5.) For, as nothing 
appears to the natural eye more brilliant than the shining 
brightness of fire, so nothing to the spiritual eye can be com- 
pared with these manifestations of the gracious attributes of 
God. And as nothing in nature is so awfully commanding and 
intensely powerful in consuming as the burning flame of fire, so 
in this respect again it imaged forth the terrible power and 
majesty of His holiness, which makes Him jealous of His own 
glory, and a consuming fire to the workers of iniquity. Hence 
the cloud assumed this aspect, pre-eminently on Mount Sinai, 
when the Lord came down to give that fundamemtal revelation 
of His holiness, the law of the ten commandments. (Exod. 
xxiv. 17; Deut. iv. 24; Isa. xxxiii. 14, 15; Heb. xii. 29.) 
Still, whatever the Lord discovered of Himself in these respects 
to His ancient people, it was with much reserve and imperfec- 
tion; they saw Him, indeed, but only through a veil; and 
therefore the glory shone forth through a cloud of thick dark- 
ness. 

It is true, this is the case to a great extent still. God even yet 
has His dwelling in unapproachable light; and with all the 
discoveries of the Gospel, He is only seen " as through a glass 
darkly.*' This feature, however, of the Divine manifestations 
falls more into the back-ground in the Gospel ; since God has 
now in the very deed dwelt with men on the earth, and given 
such revelations of Himself by Christ, that "he who hath seen 
Him,** may be said to "have seen the Father.** It seems now, 
comparing the revelations of God in the New with those of the 
Old Testament, as if the pillar of cloud were in a measure 
removed, and the pillar of fire alone remained. And in each 
of the aspects which this fire assumed, we find the correspond- 
ing feature moat fully verified in Christ. He is the light of 
men. The glory of the Father shines forth in Him as full of 
grace and truth. He alone has revealed the Father, and can 
give the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
Him. Therefore, He is the Word or revelation of God, and 
the effulgence of His glory. And while merciful and com- 
passionate in the last degree to sinners — the very personifi- 
cation of love. He yet has eyes like a flame of fire, and His 
feet as of burning brass, and he walks amid the golden candle- 
sticks, as he did in the camp of Israel, to bring to light the 
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hidden works of darkness, and cause his indignation to smoke 
against the hypocrites.* 

(2.) But besides being a symbol of the Lord's revealed 
character, the pillar of fire and cloud had certain offices to 
perform to the Israelites. These were for guidance and pro- 
tection. It was by this that the Lord directed their course 
through the dreary and trackless waste, which lay between 
Egypt and Canaan, showing them when to set forth, in what 
direction to proceed, where to abide, and also affording light to 
their steps, when the journey was by night. For this purpose, 
when the course was doubtful, the ark of the covenant went 
foremost (Num. x. 33,) but when there was no doubt regarding 
the direction that was to be taken, it appears rather to have 
occupied the centre (Num. x. 17, 21,) in either case alike occu- 
pying the place that was most suitable, as connected with the 
symbol of the Lord's presence. In addition to these important 
benefits, it also served as a shade from the heat of a scorching 
sun, and on one occasion, at least — when the Israelites were 
closely pursued by the Egyptians — ^it stood as a wall of defence 
between them and their enemies. 

That in all this the pillar of fire and cloud performed exter- 
nally and visibly the part which is now discharged by Christ 
toward His people in the spiritual and divine life, is too evident 
to require any illustration. He reveals Himself to them as the 
Captain of Salvation, by whom they are conducted through the 
wilderness of life, and brings them in safety to His Father's 
house. He never leaves them alone, but is ever present with 
His word and Spirit, to lead them into all the truth, to refresh 
their souls in the time of trouble, and minister support to them 
in the midst of manifold temptations. He presents Himself to 
their view as having gone before them in the way, and appoints 
them to no field of trial or conflict with evil, through which He 
has not already passed as their forerunner. Whatever wisdom 
is needed to du-ect, whatever grace to overcome. He encourages 
them to expect it from His hand ; and ^^ when the blast of the 
terrible ones comes as a storm against the wall," they have in 
Him a "refuge from the storm, and a shadow from the 
heat." Does it seem too much to expect so great things from 
Him? Or does faith, struggling with the infirmities of the 
flesh, and the temptations of the world, find it hard at times to 
lay hold of the spiritual reality? It will do well in such a 
case to revive its fainting spirit by recurring to the visible 
manifestations of God in the wilderness. Let it mark there 

i John i. 4, 6, 11, Till. 12, ix. 6; Matt xi. 27; £ph. i. 17; Heb. i. 8; Rev. 
i 14, 16, ii., UL, etc 
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the goings of the Dirine Shepherd with His people; and rest 
in the assurance, that as He cannot change or deny Himself, 
bat is the same yesterday, to-day, and for eyer, so what he 
then did amid the yisible realiti^ of sense and time, He can- 
not bat be ready to perform anew in the spiritual experience of 
His believing people to the end of time. The record of what 
was done in the one case, stands now, and for all time, as the 
ground of faith and hope in respect to the other. 

The whole of what has been said regarding the sojourn in the 
wilderness, has reference more immediately to the comparatively 
brief period during which properly the Israelites should haye 
been there. The frequent outbreakings of a rebellious spirit, and 
especially the dreadful revolt which arose on the return of the 
spies from searching the land of Canaan, so manifestly proved 
them to be unfit for the proper occupation of the promised land, 
that the Lord determined to retain them in the wilderness till 
the older portion — those who were above twenty years when 
they left Egypt — ^had all perished. It was some time in the 
second year after their departure, that this decree of judgment 
was passed; and the period fixed in the decree being, in round 
numbers, forty years, a year for every day the spies had been 
employed in searching the land, including, however, what had 
had been already spent, there remained the long term of up- 
wards of thirty-eight years, during which the promise of God 
was suffered to fall into abeyance. Of what passed during this 
dismal period scarcely anything is recorded. The only cir- 
cumstances noticed respecting it are those connected with the 
punishment of the Sabbath-breaker, and the rebellion of Korah 
and his company. How far the miraculous provision for the 
desert was affected by the change in question, we are not told, 
though we may naturally infer it to have been to some extent — 
to such an extent as might render it proper, if not necessary, 
to bring into play all the available resources naturally belong- 
ing to the region. It was a time of judgment, and the very 
silence of Scripture regarding it is ominous. That their state 
during its continuance was to be viewed as alike sad and anom- 
alous, may be inferred alone from what is recorded at the close 
of the period in Josh. v. 2-9, where we are told, that from the 
period of their coming imder the judgment of the Lord up till 
that time, they had not been circumcised ; the reason of which, 
though not very explicitly stated, is yet distinctly connected 
with the people's detention in the wilderness, as a punishment 
for their having "not obeyed the voice of the Lord.*' And now 
when the circumcision was renewed, and the whole company 
became a circumcised people, "The Lord said unto Joshua, 
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This day have I rolled away the reproach of Egypt from oflf 
you." 

What is meant there by the reproach of Egypt, is not the 
reproach or shame of the sin they had contracted in Egypt, as 
if now at length that impure state had come to an end, and had 
been publicly purged away: this were too remote an allusion to 
hare been connected with such an occasion. The thing meant 
is the reproach which the people of Egypt were all this time 
casting upon them for the unhappy circumstances in which 
they were placed. It was that reproach which Moses so much 
dreaded on a former occasion, when he prayed the Lord not to 
pour out His indignation on the people to consume them : ^' For 
wherefore (says he) should the Egyptians say, For mischief did 
he bring them out to slay them in the mountains, and to con- 
sume them from the face of the earth!'* (Exod. xxxii. 12.) And 
this reproach was again the first thought that presented itself 
to the mind of Moses, when, on the occasion of the return 
of the spies, the Lord threatened to consume the mass of the 
people, and raise a new seed from Moses himself: ^^Then the 
Egyptians shall hear it Tfor Thou broughtest up this people in 
Thy might from among them,) and they will tell it to the inhabi- 
tants of this land," etc. (Num. xiv. 13-16.) The ground and 
occasion of the reproach was, that the Lord had not fulfilled in 
their behalf the great promise of the covenant, for realization 
of which they had left Egypt with such high hopes and such a 
blaze of glory. So far from having obtained what was pro- 
mised, they had been made to wander like forlorn outcasts 
through the wilds and wildernesses of Arabia, where their car- 
oases where continually falling into a dishonoured grave. The 
oovenant, in short, was for a time suspended — the people were 
lying under the ban of heaven ; and it was fitting that the ordi- 
nance of circumcision, the sacrament of the covenant, should be 
suspended too. But now that they were again received through 
circumcision into the full standing and privileges of a covenant- 
condition, it was a proof that the judgment of God had expired 
— ^that their proper relation to Him was again restored — that 
He was ready to carry into execution the promise on which He 
had caused them to hope; and that, consequently, the ground 
of Egypt's reproach, as would presently be seen, was entirely 
rolled away. ^ 

> See Hengstenberg's Authentie, iL, p. 17. The opinion thrown out by the 
tnthor of the art. Circumcision, in the Bib. Cyclopedia: ** Knowing that the 
Sgjptians were cironmcised, it no longer remains doubtful how the reproach of 
Sgypi, in Joeh. t. 9, should be interpreted," wiU require no special refutation 
mu what has been stated. There were far more solid grounds in the case for 
taldng up a reproach, thaa the simple want of oiroomoision; and, beiidea, it it 
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. It wonld seem, as might also have naturally been expected, on 
the supposition of this view of the case being correct, that the 
celebration of what might now be called the other sacrament of 
the covenant, the Passover, was suspended during the same 
period. We read of its having been celebrated at the beginning 
of the second year after their departure from Egypt (Num. ix.^ 
but never again till the renewal of circumcision on the borders 
of Canaan. ^Josh. v. 10.) The same cause which brought ft 
suspension oi the one ordinance, naturally led to a disuse of the 
other, since the circumcised alone could partake of it. The 
more so, indeed, as it was the children who were more directly 
concerned in the ceasing of circumcision, while the non-celebra- 
tion of the passover directly touched the parents themselves. 
Even in regard to the ordinance of circumcision, the parents 
could not but conclude, that as that rite had ceased to be per- 
formed, which was the peculiar sign of the covenant, their cir- 
cumcision had become in a manner uncircumcision. On their 
account, the flow of the Divine goodness toward the congregation 
had meanwhile received a check as to its outward manifestation ; 
and even what was promised and in reserve for their children, 
must for the present lie over till the revival of a better spirit 
opened the way for the possession of a more privileged con- 
dition. 

But the question will naturally occur. Did the whole of that 
generation, which came out of Egypt as full-grown men, actu- 
ally perish without an interest in the mercy of God? Did they 
really live and die under the solemn ban of heaven, aliens from 
His true commonwealth, and strangers to His covenant of pro- 
raise ? Was not Aaron, was not Moses himself, one of those, who 
bore in this respect the punishment of iniquity, and died while 
the Church was without its sacraments? Yes; and we may 
hence with the utmost certainty conclude, that there was mercy 
mingled with the judgment. The Lord did not cease to be the 
gracious God, long-suffering, and plenteous in goodness to those 

not certain that the Egyptians were accustomed to reproach those who were 
uncircumcised. It is even somewhat doubtful, if any but the priests were 
regularly circumcised, at least counted it an honour or distinctive mark to be so. 
Kurtz (Geschichte des alt. Bundes, p. 414) lays stress simply upon the expres- 
sion in Josh. T. 7, which states, that those who had come out of Egypt **were 
not circumcised by the way," and views the omission of the rite in the wilder- 
ness as a matter merely of convenience. But in that case no explanation is 
given of the rolling away of the reproach of Egypt by the performance of the 
rite, nor of the express reference to the judgment of God in keeping them in the 
wilderness, at ver. 6. Besides, during the forty years how many opportunitiei 
must they have had of performing the rite, if it had seemed in itself a suitable 
thing to be done at the time I The circumstance of their being by the waj 
might accoont for the suspension of the rite during the first period, when thej 
really were on their way to Canaan, but not for the delay afterwards. 
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who truly sought Him. Only they had then to seek Him under 

E^culiar disadvantages, and in the absence of signs and tokens of 
is favour granted in all ordinary circumstances. His grace 
was still there, as it is in every judgment He executes on His 
professing people in this world ; but it was grace in a disguise 
— grace as dropping from an overhanging cloud, rather than as 
shining forth from a clear and serene sky. Hence, while the 
two greatest ordinances of the Church were suspended, others 
were still left to encourage their hope in the Lord's mercy: 
there was the pillar of fire and cloud, the tabernacle of testi- 
mony, the altar of sacrifice, not to mention others of inferior 
note. So that, to use the words of Calvin, who had a far better 
discernment of the anomalous state of things which then existed 
than the great majority of commentators since: ''In one part 
only were the people excommunicated; there still were means 
of support to bear them up, that (the truly penitent^ might not 
sink into despair. As if a father should lift up nis hand to 
drive from him a disobedient son, and yet with the other should 
hold him back — at once terrifying him with frowns and chastise- 
ments, yet still unwilling that he should go into exile." 

The feelings to which this very peculiar state of Israel gave 
rise are beautifully expressed in the 90th Psalm — whether actu- 
ally written by Moses or not — which breathes throughout the 
mournful language of a people sufiering under the judgment of 
Grod, and yet exercising hope in His mercy. We need have no 
doubt therefore, that subjects of grace died in the wilderness, 
just as afterwards, when the covenant with most of its ordinances 
was again suspended, subjects of grace, even pre-eminent grace, 
were carried to Babylon and died in exile. Yet there is much 
reason to fear, in regard to the Israelites in the wilderness, 
that the number of such was comparatively small, both on 
account of the nature of the judgment itself, and also from the 
testimonies of the prophets (especiallv Ezra xx. and Amos v. 
25, 26,) concerning the extent to which the leaven of Egypt 
still wrought in the midst of them. 

This remarkable portion of God's dealings is will fitted to 
impress upon us the following truths, important for every age 
of the Church. 1. The tendency of sin to root itself in the 
soul: when it once fairly gets possession of the inner man, it 
can resist all that is wonderful in mercy, and terrible in judg- 
ment. For what astonishing sights had not those men wit- 
nessed! what awful displays of God^s justice! what glorious 
exhibitions of His goodness ! Tet, in the case of most of them, 
all proved to be in vain. 2. The honour God puts upon his 
ordinances, especially the sacraments of His covenant. These 
are for the true children of the covenant; and when a flagrant 
VOL. n. 11 
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departure is made from the principles and character, which 
ought to be maintained, it is proper that a restraint should be 
laid upon the dispensation of ordinances. 3. The inseparable 
connection between the promise of God*s covenant and the 
holiness of His people. The inheritance cannot be entered into 
and possessed but by a believing, spiritual, and holy seed. 
God miLst have such a people, and till he could get them He 
would let His inheritance lie waste ; for such only could serve 
the ends and purposes which their settlement in the inheritance 
was intended to accomplish. And on that account, God is 
waiting so long now, before he brings in the everlasting 
inheritance of life and glory. It is for those only of clean 
hands and a pure heart; and till the destined number of such 
is prepared and ready, it must be known only as an " inherit- 
ance reserved in heaven." 4. Finally, what a fearful guilt 
attaches to a backsliding and corrupt Church ! It stays the 
fountain of God*s mercy — it brings reproach on His name and 
cause, and compels Him, in a manner, to visit evil upon those 
whom He would rather — how much rather^-encompass with 
His favour, and with the blessings of his well-ordered cov- 
enant. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE DIRECT INSTRUCTION GIVEN TO THE ISRAELITES BEFORE THE 
ERECTION OF THE TABERNACLE AND THE INSTITUTION OF ITS 
SYMBOLICAL SERVICES — THE LAW. 



SECTION I. 

WHAT PROPERLT, A»D IN THE STRICTEST 8EK8E, TERMED THE LAW, TIJE., THE DBCA- 
LOGUE — ITS PERFECTION AND COMPLETENESS BOTH AS TO THE ORDER AND BUB- 
STANCE OE ITS PRECEPTS. 

The historical transactions connected with the redemption of 
Israel from the land of Egypt, were not immediately succeeded 
by the introduction of that complicated form of symbolical 
worship, which peculiarly distinguishes the dispensation of 
Moses. There was an intermediate space occupied by revela- 
tions, which were in themselves of the greatest moment, and 
which also stood in a relation of closest intimacy with the 
symbolical religion that followed. The period we refer to ia 
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that to which belongs the giving of the law. And it is 
impossible to understand aright the nature of the tabernacle 
and its worship, or the purposes they were designed to accom- 
plish, without first obtaining a clear insight into the prior 
revelation of law, and the place it was intended to hold in 
the dispensation brought in by Moses. 

What precisely formed this revelation of law, and what was 
the nature of its requirements ? This must be our first subject 
of inquiry; and by a careful investigation of the points con- 
nected with it, we hope to avoid some prolific sources of con- 
fusion and error, and prepare the way for a correct understand- 
ing of the dispensation as a whole, and the proper adjustment 
of its several parts. 

I. There can be no doubt that the word law is used both in 
the Old and the New Testament Scriptures with some latitude, 
and that what is meant by ''the law'* in one place, is sometimes 
considerably different from what is meant by it in another. It 
is used to designate indifferently precepts and appointed obser- 
vances of anv kind, as well as the books in which they are 
enjoined. This only implies, however, that the things com- 
manded by Moses had so much in common that they might be 
all comprehended in one general term. It does not prevent 
that the law of the ten commandments may have been properly 
and distinctively the law to Israel, and on that account might 
have a peculiar and pre-eminent place assigned it in the dis- 
pensation. We are convinced that such in reality was the 
case, and present the following considerations in support of it. 

1. The very manner in which these commandments were de- 
livered is sufficient to vindicate for them a place peculiarly 
their own. For these alone, of all the precepts which form the 
Mosaic code, were spoken immediatelv by the voice of God; 
while the rest were privately communicated to Moses, and by 
him delivered to the people. Nor were they simply proclaimed 
by God Himself in the hearing of all the people, but that 
amidst demonstrations of Divine Majesty, such as were never 
witnessed on any other occasion. So awfully grand and mag- 
nificent was the scene, and so overwhelming the impression 
produced by it, that the people, we are told, could not endure 
the sight, and Moses himself exceedingly feared and quaked. 
That this unparalleled display of the infinite majesty and 
greatness of Jehovah should have been made to accompany the 
deliverance of only these ten commandments, seems to have 
been intended to invest them with a very peculiar character and 
bearing. 

2. The same also may be inferred from their number — ^ten, 
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the symbol of completeness. It indicates that they formed by 
themselves an entire whole, made up of the necessary, and no 
more than the necessary complement of parts. A good deal of 
what, if not altogether fanciful, is at least incapable of any 
solid proof, has recently been propounded, especially by Bahr 
and Hengstenberg, regarding the symbolical import of num* 
bers. But there are certain points which may be considered to 
have been thoroughly established respecting them; and none 
more so than the symbolical import of ten, as indicating com- 
pleteness. The ascribing of such an import to this number 
appears to have been of very ancient origin; for traces are to 
be found of it in the earliest and most distant nations; and 
even Spencer, who never admits a symbol where he can posstbly 
avoid it, is constrained to allow a symbolical import here.* 
"The ten,'* to use the words of Bahr,* "by virtue of the gen- 
eral laws of thought, shuts up the primary numbers, and 
comprehends all in itself. Now, since the whole numeral 
system consists of so many decades (tens,) and the first 
decade is the type of this endlessly repeating series, the 
nature of number in general is in this last fully developed, 
and the entire course comprised in its idea. Hence the first 
decade, and of course also the number ten is the representative 
of the whole numeral system. And as the number is employed 
to symbolize being in general, ten must denote the complete 
perfect being, that is, a number of particulars necessarily con- 
nected together, and combined into one whole. So that ten is 
the natural symbol of perfection and completeness itself — a 
definite whole, to which nothing is wanting." It is on account 
of this symbolical import of the number ten, that the plaraes 
of Egypt were precisely of that number — ^forming as such, ft 
complete round of judgments ; and it was for the same reason 
that the transgressions of the people in the wilderness were 
allowed to proceed till the same number had been reached — when 
they had "sinned ten times,** they had filled up the measure of 
their iniquities. (Num. xiv. 22.) Hence also the consecration 
of the tenths or tithes, which had grown into an established 
usage so early as the days of Abraham. (Gen. xiv. 20.) The 
whole increase was represented by ten, and one of these was 
set apart to the Lord in token of all being derived from Him 

' De Leg. Heb. iii. Lightfoot, Hor. II eb. in Matt. xxt. 1 : Namero demurio 
gavisa plurimum est gens Judaica ct in sacris et in civilibus. But see the proof 
fully given in Bfthr, Symb. i., p. 176 ss. Among other ancient authorities he 
produces the following: Etymol. Mgn., s. v. /one * t;^'*^* •^ *^'^'' Tarr* c'^/mv. 
Cyrill. in Hos. iii.: av/mCiKcf /i Tty.ui'nret o J*ka tern ■ {/6/ucc> Trctrrixtibf mv. Berni. 
Trismeg. Poemand. Vi: i niif cuv jtxTu hyycv tn JmuJx i^u xxt h iixxi rin 

a Symbolik, i., p. 175. 
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and held of Him. So this revelation of law from Sinai, which 
was to serve for all coming ages as the grand expression of 
God's holiness, and the summation of man's duty, was com- 
prised in the number ten, to indicate its perfection as one 
complete and comprehensive whole — ^Hhe all that a Divinely 
called people, as well as a single individual, should and should 
not do in reference to God and their neighbour."* 

3. It perfectly accords with this view of the ten command- 
ments, and is a farther confirmation of it, that they were written 
by the finger of God on two tables of stone — written on both 
ndeSy so as to cover the entire surface, and not leave room for 
future additions, as if what was already given might admit of 
improvements; and written on durable tables of stone^ while the 
rest of the law was written only on parchment or paper. It 
was for no lack of writing materials, as Hengstenberg has fully 
shown,' that in this and other cases the engraving of letters 
upon stones was used in that remote period ; for materials in 
great abundance existed in Egypt and its neighbourhood, 
and are known to have been used from the earliest times, in 
the papyrus, the byssus-manufacture, and the skins of beasts. 
*'The stone," he justly remarks, "points to the perpetuity which 
belongs to the law, as an expression of the Divine will, origi- 
nating in the Divine nature. It was an image of the truth 
uttered by our Lord, * Verily, verily, I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law till all be fulfilled.'" 

4. Then, these ten words, as they are called, had the singu- 
lar honour conferred on them of being properly the terms of 
the covenant formed at Sinai. Thus Moses, when rehearsing 
what had taken place, says, Deut. iv. 13, "And He declared to 
you His covenant, which He commanded you to perform, even 
ten conmiandments; and He wrote them upon two tables of 
stone." Again, in ch. iv. 9, 11, he calls these tables of stone 
"the tables of the covenant." So also in Exod. xxxiv. 28, 
"the words written upon the tables, the ten commandments," 
are expressly called "the words of the covenant." It is true, 
some other commands are recorded in the preceding context; 
and in the verse immediately preceding the Lord said to Moses, 
that "after the tenor of (at the mouth of, according to) these 

1 Sack's Apologetik, p. 186. As ftirther examples of the Scriptural import 
of ten, we might hare mentioned the ten men in Zechariah laying hold of the 
skirt of a Jew, ch. Till. 23, the parable of the ten yirgins, and the ten horns or 
kingdoms in Rerelation. 

< Anthentie, i., p. 481 ss. So Buddens, Hist. Eccl. i., p. 606: Argnmento 
Tero id etiam erat, perennem istam legem esse atqne perpetaam, etc., and Cal- 
▼iniatic diTines generallj. 
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words He had made a covenant with Israel." It is true, also, 
that at the formal ratification of the covenant, Exod. xxiv., we 
read of the book of the covenant^ which comprehended not only 
the ten commandments, but also the precepts contained in chap, 
xxi.-xxiii. ; for it is clear that this book comprised all that the 
Lord had then said either directly or by the instrumentality of 
Moses, and to which the people answered " We will do it." But 
it is carefully to be observed, that a marked distinction is still 
put between the ten commandments and the other precepts ; for 
the former are called emphatically "the words of the Lord," 
while the additional words given through Moses are called " the 
judgments." (Ver. 3.) They are, indeed, peculiarly rights or 
judgments, having respect for the most part to what should be 
done from one man to another, and what, in the event of viola- 
tions of the law being committed, ought to be enforced judicially 
with the view of rectifying or checking the evil. Their chief 
object was to secure through the instrumentality of the magis- 
trate, that if the proper love should fail to influence the hearts 
and lives of the people, still the right should be maintained. 
Yet while these form the great body of the additional words 
communicated to Moses and written in the book of the covenant, 
the symbolical institutions had also a certain place assigned 
them; for both in ch. xxiii., and again in ch. xxiv., the three 
yearly feasts and one or two other points of this description are 
noticed. But still these directions and judgments formed no 
proper addition to the matter of the ten commandments, con- 
sidered as God's revelation of law to His people. The terms of 
the covenant, still properly stood, as we are expressly and 
repeatedly told, in the ten commandments; and what, besides, 
was added before the ratification of the covenant, cannot justly 
be regarded as having had any other object in view, in so far 
as they partook of the nature of laws, than as subsidiary direc- 
tions and restraints to aid in protecting the covenant, and 
securing its better observance. The feast-laws, in particular, 
so far from forming any proper addition to the terms of the 
covenant, had respect primarily to the people's profession of 
adherence to it, and contained directions concerning the sacra- 
mental observances of the Jewish Church. 

5. What has been said in regard to the ten commandments, 
as alone properly constituting the terms of the covenant, is 
fully established, and the singular importance of these com- 
mandments further manifested, by the place afterwards assigned 
them in the tabernacle. The most sacred portion of this, that 
which formed the very heart and centre of all the services con- 
nected with it, was the ark of the covenant. It was the pecu- 
liar symbol of the Lord's covenant-presence and faithfuhiess, 
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and immediately above it was the throne on which he sat as 
king in Jeshunm. But that ark was made on purpose to con- 
tain the two tables of the law, and was called " the ark of the 
covenant," simply because it contained "the tables of the cove- 
nant.'' The book of the law was afterwards placed by Moses 
at the side of the ark (Deut. xxxi. 26,) that it might serve as a 
check upon the Levites, who were the proper guardians and 
keepers of the book ; it was a wise precaution lest they should 
prove unfaithful to their charge. The tables on which the ten 
commandments were written, alone kept possession of the ark, 
and were thus plainly recognized as containing in themselves 
the sum and substance of what was strictly held to be required 
by the covenant in righteousness. 

6. Finally, our Lord and His apostles always point to the 
revelation of law engraven upon these stones as holding a pre- 
eminent place, and, indeed, as comprising all that in the strict 
and proper sense was to be esteemed as law. The Scribes and 
Pharisees of that age had completely inverted the order of 
things. Their carnality and self-righteousness had led them to 
exalt the precepts respecting ceremonial observances to the 
highest place, and to throw the duties inculcated in the ten 
commandments comparativelv into the back ground — thus treat- 
ing the mere appendages of the covenant as of more account 
than its very ground and basis. Hence, when seeking to 
expose the insufficient and hollow nature of "the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees," our Lord made His appeal to 
the testimony engraved on the two tables, and most commonly, 
indeed, though not exclusively, to the precepts of the second 
table, because He had to do more especially with hypocrites, 
whose defects and shortcomings might most readily be exposed 
by a reference to the duties of the second table. (Matt. xix. 16; 
Lake x. 25, xviii. 18, etc.) In such cases, as Calvin justly 
remarks, " Christ speaks of those works by which a man ought 
to approve himself as just. The obedience of the first table 
consisted almost entirely either in the internal affection of the 
heart, or in ceremonies. The affection of the heart was not 
visible, and hypocrites were diligent in the observance of cere- 
monies ; but the works of charity were of such a nature as to 
be a solid attestation of righteousness."^ For the same reason, 
Christ's Sermon on the Slount, which was chiefly intended to 
be an exposition of the real nature and far-reaching import of 
the ten commandments, bears most respect to those command- 
ments which belonged to the second table, and which had suf- 
fered most from the corruption of the times. But the prophets 

> Inst B. ii., 0. 8, { 62. 
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of the Old Testament had done precisely the same thing in 
reproving the ungodliness prevalent in their day. They were 
continually striving to recall men from the mere outward obser- 
vances which the most worthless hypocrites could perform, to 
the sincere piety toward God and deeds of substantial kindness 
toward man, required by the law of the two tables ; so that the 
prophets, as well as the law, were truly said to hang upon one 
and the same commandment of love.^ In like manner, the 
Apostle Paul, after Christ, as the prophets before, when dis- 
coursing in regard to the law, what it was or was not, what it 
could or could not do, always has in view pre-eminently the law 
of the two tables. Without an exception his examples are 
taken from the very words of these, or what they clearly pro- 
hibited and required. (Rom. ii. 17-23, iii. 10-18, vii. 7, xiiL 
9, 10 ; 1 Tim. i. 7-10.) This could not, of course, be expected 
in the argument maintained in the epistles to the Galatians and 
Colossians, where the error met and opposed consisted in an 
undue exaltation of the ceremonial institutions by themselves^ 
as if the observance of these by the Christian Church were 
essential to salvation. In this case he could not possibly 
avoid referring chiefly to precepts of a ceremonial nature, and 
discussing them with respect to the light in which they were 
improperly viewed by certain parties in the apostolic Church* 
But when the question was, what the law in its strict and proper 
sense really required, and what were the ends it was fitted to 
serve, he never fails to manifest his concurrence with the oth^ 
inspired writers in taking the ten words as the law and the 
testimony, by which everything was to be judged and deter- 
mined. 

We should despair of proving anything respecting the Old 
Testament dispensation, if these considerations do not prove 
that the law of the ten commandments stood out from all the 
other precepts enjoined imder the ministration of Moses, and 
were intended to form a full and comprehensive exhibition of 
the righteousness of the law, in its strict and proper sense. No 
doubt, many of the other precepts teach substantially what these 
commandments did, or contain statements and regulations bear- 
ing some way upon their violation or observance. But this was 
not done with the view of supplying any new or additional 
matter of obligation; it was merely intended to explain their 

> See especially Ps. xv., xziy., which describe the righteousness required 
under the oorenant, by obedience to the ten commandments, and more parti- 
cularlj to those of the second table — specially indited, no doubt, to meet the 
tendency which the more attractlye and orderly celebration then introduced 
into God's seryice was fitted to awaken; see also Ps. xl., 1., 11. ; Isa. i., InL etc.; 
Hicah yi 
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real import, or to give instructions how to adapt to them what 
might be called the jurisprudence of the state. We cannot but 
regard it as an unhappy circumstance, tending to perpetuate 
much misunderstanding and confusion regarding the legislation 
of Moses, that the distinction has been practically overlooked, 
which it so manifestly assigns to the ten commandments, and 
that they have so frequently been regarded by the more learned 
theologians as a kind of quintessence of the whole Mosaic 
code, as the few general or representative heads under which 
all the rest are to be ranged. Thus Calvin, while he held the 
ten commandments to be a perfect rule of righteousness, and 
gave for the most part a correct, as well as admirable exposi- 
tion of their tenor and design, yet failed to bring out distinctly 
their singular and prominent place in the Mosaic economy, and 
in his Commentary reduces all the ceremonial institutions to one 
or other of these ten commandments. They were, therefore, 
regarded by him as standing to the entire legislation of Moses 
in the relation of general summaries or compends. And in 
that case, there must have been, as he partially admits there 
was, something shadowy in the one as well as in the other. But 
what was chiefly a defect of arrangement in Calvin and many 
subsequent writers, has in Bahr assumed the form of a guiding 

Jrinciple, and is laid as the foundation of his view of the whole 
fosaic system. Agreeing substantially with Spencer, whom 
he here quotes with approbation, and who considered the deca- 
logue as a brief compend, or tabular exhibition of the several 
classes of precepts in the law, he says — "The decalogue is 
representative of the whole law; it contains religious and 
political, not less than moral precepts. The first command is 
a purely religious one ; as is also the fourth, which belongs to 
the ceremonial law; and, indeed, generally by reason of the 
theocratic constitution, all civil commands were at the same 
time religious and moral ones, and inversely ; so that the old 
division into moral, ceremonial, and political, or judicial, appears 
quite untenable."* There is an element of truth in this. The 

1 Symboliky I., p. 884. He elsewhere, p. 181, seeks to justify this yiew from 
the number terif in which the law was contained; and which number he con- 
siders to haye been employed in the promulgation of this law, because <*it was 
the fundamental law of Israel, in a religious and political respect, the repre- 
sentatiye of the whole Israeli tish constitution." It certainly might be called 
the fundamental law of Israel, but that is a different thing from its being also 
the representatiye of the whole Israelitish constitution. In this case the ten 
must haye been indiyidually and conjunctly comprehensiye of the whole, and 
that in their distinctiye character as component elements of the Israelitish 
constitution. But what has any of them in that sense to do, for example, with 
sacrifice for sin? or with thank-offerings for mercies? or with distinctions in 
meat and drink? If the whole law had been comprised in ten groups, and the 
decalogue had consisted of one from each group, we could then, but only then, 
have Been the force uid jnstioe of the interpretation. 
VOL. n. 12 
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theocracy, doubtless, stamped all with a religious impress, 
and brought the ceremonial and political into close connection 
with the moral. But it by no means follows that these were 
all indiscriminately fused together — otherwise, they must also 
have been retained, or have fallen together. The view over- 
looks distinctions which are both real and important, as will 
appear in the course of our remarks upon some parts of the 
decalogue itself, and also afterwards when unfolding the rela- 
tion of the decalogue to the ceremonial institutions. It is such 
an error as confounds the means of salvation with the great 
principles of religious and moral obligation, and leaves, if fol- 
lowed out, no solid basis for the doctrine of a vicarious atone- 
ment to rest on. With perfect consistence, BShr constructs his 
system without the help of such an atonement. 

II. We proceed now to consider the excellence of this law of 
the ten commandments, and to show by an examination of its 
method and substance, how justly it was regarded as a complete 
and perfect summary of rebgious and moral duty. 

It is scarcely possible, even at this stage of the world's 
history, to consider with any care the words of this law, with- 
out in some measure apprehending its high character as a 
standard of rectitude. And could we throw ourselves back to 
the time when it was first promulgated — instead of looking at 
it, as we now do, from the eminence of a clearer and more 
perfect revelation — could we distinctly contemplate it, as given 
seventeen centuries before the Christian era, and received as 
the summary of all that is morally right and dutiful by a 
people who had just left the polluted atmosphere of Egypt, we 
could not fail to discern, in the very existence of such a law, 
one of the most striking proofs of the Divine character of the 
Mosaic legislation. We should be much more disposed to 
exclaim here, than in regard to the outward prodigy, which first 
called forth the declaration, "This is the finger of God.*' 

A remarkable testimony was given to the general excellence 
of the decalogue, and its vast superiority as a code of morality, 
to anything found among the native superstitions of the East, 
in the language of those Indians referred to by Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan: "If you send us a missionary, send us one who has 
learned your ten commandments.*** If modern idolaters were 
thus taken with the Divine beauty and singular preciousness of 
these commandments, we know those could have no less reason 
to be so, to whom they were first delivered. For the land of 
Egypt, out of which they had recently escaped, was as remarkable 

1 Essay on the Estab. of an Episcopal Church in India, p. 61. 
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for the grossness of its superstition as for the superiority of its 
learning and civilization. As far back as our information respect- 
ing it carries us, at a period certain]jf more remote than that in 
wmch Israel sojourned within its borders, the Egyptians appear 
to have been immersed in the deepest mire of idolatry and its 
kindred abominations ; and on them, in an especial sense, was 
chargeable the guilt and folly of " having changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things." 
"The innermost sanctuary of their temples,'* says Clement of 
Alexandria, "is overhung with gilded tapestry, but let the 
priest remove the covering, and there appears a cat or a 
crocodile, or a domesticated serpent, wrapt in purple.'* Wor- 
shipping the deity thus under the image of even the lower 
creature-forms, the religion of Egypt must have been of an 
essentially grovelling tendency, and could scarcely fail to have 
carried along with it many foul excesses and pollutions. There 
are not wanting indications of this in Herodotus, and several 
allusions are also made to it in the books of Moses. But one 
of the most profound inquirers into the religion of the ancients, 
has recently shown, on evidence the most complete, that the 
worship of ancient Egypt was essentially of a Bacchanalian 
character, full of lust and revelry; that its most frequented 
rites were accompanied with scenes of wantonness and impure 
indulgence; and that it sometimes gave rise to enormities not fit 
to be mentioned.* 

Such was the atmosphere in which the Israelites had lived 
during their abode in Egypt; and it wa^ when fresh from such 
a region, that the law of the ten commandments was pro- 
claimed in their hearing, and laid as the foundation of their 
entire polity — a law which unfolds the clearest views of God's 
character and service — which denounces every form and species 
of idolatry as inconsistent with the spirituality of the Divine 
nature — which enjoins the purest worship and the highest 
morality, and in its very form is a model of perfection and 
completeness. Wisdom of this kind Moses could least of all 
have learned from the Egyptians ; nor could it have been his, 
unless it had descended to him from above.* 

* Creuzer, Symbolik, i., p. 448, as.; comp. also, Hengstenberg, Authentic, i., 
p. 118, 88.; Egypt and Books of Moses, p. 203, ss. 

s See the subject again referred to at B. III., c. 5. It is one of the few cor- 
rect things which Tacitus states concerning the religion of the Jews, that they 
counted it profanity to make images in the likeness of man, and that they 
worshipped only one supreme, eternal, unchangeable, and everlasting God. 
(Hist. T. 5.) It would be diflficult, howeyer, to throw together a larger 
amount of ignorance and error in the same space, than is expressed in this 
and the preceding chapter, by Tacitus, respecting the religious customs and 
rites of the Jews. 
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1. Let us look first to the perfection manifested in the beauti- 
ful order and arrangement of these commandments. They were 
written on two tables, and fall into two grand divisions corres- 
ponding to these — the first comprehending our duty to God, 
and the second our duty to man. This is admitted on all hands, 
though there is some diversity of opinion where the one termi- 
nates and the other begins. Discarding the view adopted by 
the Roman Catholic, and generally also by Lutheran writers, 
which, by arbitrarily throwing the two first commandments into 
one, and splitting the last into two, places only three in the 
first table and seven in the last ; the division most commonly 
adopted by Protestant divines, is that of four in the first and 
six in the second table. Yet this division does not appear to 
accord with the significance manifestly attached to the number 
ten, in which the whole are comprised, and which, in the case of 
a division into two great parts, we might naturally have expected 
to fall into two fives — two equal, incomplete halves. This also 
is what Josephus testifies to have been done, for he affirms that 
there were "five commandments upon each table, and two and 
a half upon each side of them.'** Philo also, in his treatise on 
the Decalogue, accords with this view; he expressly calls the 
fifth commandment the concluding one of the first table ; and 
represents it as having had a position assigned it on the confines 
of the two tables, on account of the parental relationship appear- 
ing to partake partly of the divine and partly of the human. We 
are certainly not disposed to regard the testimony of these writers 
as of itself conclusive ; but it is so far entitled to weight, as it no 
doubt expresses the current opinion or general tradition of their 
countrymen. And a more careful consideration of the nature 
of the fifth commandment will be found to vindicate its title to 
a place in the first rather than in the second table. For if the 
sum of the second table be, "Love thy neighbour as thyself,*' 
as is clearly implied in both the Old and the New Testament 
Scriptures (Lev. xix. 18 ; Matt. xxii. 39,) the command to hon- 
our parents can scarcely with propriety be included in it, as 
they do not stand on a footing of equality, or occupy the rela- 
tion of "a neighbour," strictly so called. They are rather, 
according to the scriptural view, to be regarded as representa- 
tives of God, to whom Ho delegates a portion of His authority, 
and for whom He consequently exacts a portion of the honour 
due to Himself. Hence the Apostle Paul directs, that children 
should be taught "to shoYf piety at home, and to requite their 
parents'* — thus making filial reverence and dutiful regard 
to parents of the essence of religion. "The fifth command- 

» Ant. B. III., c. 6, { 5. 
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ment," says Baumgarten, excellently, "enjoins the honouring 
of parents; but Jehovah alone is entitled to honour, and a man 
as such has no honour before others as such. If, however, the 
word here is of an obligation to give honour to men, this is 
what they could only have from God. Parents are therefore 
regarded as those whom God appoints to receive honour from 
their children. Nor is there any difficulty in understanding 
how it should be so; for the creative power of God, on 
which all life depends, is communicated to the children through 
their parents; so that God, as the Creator of life, appears to 
the children primarily in the parents, as the earthly divinities 
(the dii8 terrestribus,) to use the language of Grotius. We can 
thus readily explain why the command to honour parents -has 
been assigned to the first half of the ten words, which expressly 
refers to Jehovah, as we also find in each one of those first five 
words the designation, 'The Lord thy God.* But since the 
relation between parents and children is the basis of all the 
divinely constituted relations of human society, which involve 
stations of superiority and inferiority, as the names also of 
father and mother have been made to stretch over the whole 
natural circle (Gen. xlv. 8 ; Jud^. v. 7,) it is certainly in the 
spirit of the law to explain this command, with Luther, in 
reference to the sphere of the civil life. Now, to this command, 
as Paul specially notices, Eph. vi. 2, is attached a promise, as 
being properly the first, and so the only one among the ten, 
that has a promise connected with it. For the promise at the 
second is only to be regarded as an appendage to the threat- 
ening which precedes, and stands in immediate connection with 
the prohibition. But that the command is here first coupled 
with a determinate promise, arises from the circumstance, that 
in this word the honouring of God is first brought out into the 
circle of the natural life, to which the Old Testament with its 
promises everywhere primarily refers.**' 

I Commentar. ii., pp. 12, 18. This last thought, which the learned author 
goes on to amplify, scarcely touches the exact bearing, ire think, of the promise. 
U has respect rather to continuance in the land than to the possession of life 
— ** that thy days may be long upon the land" — that thou mayest continue long 
in the enjoyment of what God promised to thy fathers. It is the great objec- 
tire blessing of the covenant — the inheritance, which is appended by way of 
promise to this fifth commandment ; and appended to it, we conceiye, on this 
toooont especially, because it is with the authority of God as delegated to these 
sirthly heads, that we come first and most directly into contact ; and in them 
tlso it is associated with so much that is fitted to win and captivate the heart, 
that here peculiarly it may be said, ** If we do not love (so as to obey) those 
whom we have seen, how can we love God, whom we have not seen?" The 
Lord hung the people's whole interest in the inheritance on the due fulfilment 
of the duties growing out of the parental relation, in the confidence that if these 
were neglected, nothing connected with His glory would be rightly attended to. 
According to this view, "a promise of long life and prosperity" hardly comes 
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These considerations are amply sufficient to remove Calvin's 
objection to this view, as "confounding the distinction between 
piety and charity/'* And it might be farther confirmed by 
pointing to the close connection established in other parts of 
the books of Moses, between God and the constituted authori- 
ties in the land, if the one were in a sense identical with the 
other. Thus, in Deut. xix. 17, we find it ordained, that the 
men at strife with each other should "stand before the Lord, 
before the priests, and the judges;" and in Exod. xxi. 6, the 
master of a servant is directed, in certain circumstances, to 
"bring him unto the judges," as it is in our version, but 
literally, unto God — the authority of the judges being regarded 
as that of God. So, again, in Exod. xxii. 8, and in ver. 28, 
it is said, "Thou shalt not revile God (not gods as in our ver- 
sion,) nor curse the ruler of thy people" — where the visible 
representative of God is coupled with God Himself, and the 
offence committed against the one is held to be a dishonour 
done to the other. It is precisely in the same way, that the 
dishonouring of parents is placed among the things due to God 
Himself. And by this arrangement we discover a beautiful 
order and gradation in the successive commands of the first 
table : Give God the honour and glory due to Him, 1. In regard 
to his being, as the one living God; 2. To His worship; 3. To 
His name, or the outward manifestations He gives of Himself; 
4. To His day of rest; 5. To His representatives. Nor is it 
unworthy of notice to mark the gradual merging of the duties 
of the one table into those of the other — observable first, in the 
fourth commandment, which bears an especial respect to the 
condition of servants, and demands their release from ordinary 
labour every seventh day — but again, and more especially in 
the fifth, which has respect to men — to men, indeed, as God's 
representatives, and as such, clothed with a portion of that 
authority which properly belongs only to Him — ^but still in 
such a sense to men, that the transition appears most natiiral 
and easy, from such honour paid to God in them, to the kind 
and upright behaviour due from one man to another, in the 
ordinary intercourse of life. 

The wisdom manifested, however, in the order and arrange- 
ment of the decalogue, not only appears in the contents of the 
two tables, but also in the relative positions of these tables 
themselves — the first comprising the duties we owe to God, and 

up to the full import of the encouragement either for Old or New Testament 
times. — The division of the two tables into two fives, has also been espoused by 
Hengstenberg, Authentic, II., p. 605, and others on the continent. 

I Inst B. XL, c. vui., { 12. 
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the second those we owe to men. The forms and manifestations 
of love to God occupy the first rank of duties, and then, 
in a secondary place, but still in very close connection with the 
other, those expressive of love to man. Here, as well as in the 
Gospel, religion was made the foundation and root of morality. 
We must first stand, it wa^ in a manner declared, in a becoming 
relation to God, and be rightly afiectioned toward Him, other- 
wise it will be vain to expect that we shall act our part aright 
toward our fellow-creatures. If our hearts have not come into 
fellowship and harmony with the great Head of the family, it 
is impossible, in the nature of things, that we should feel and 
act as brethren toward its members. And the principle of 
loving obedience to Him must ever be, as Augustine has well 
expressed it, "in a sense the parent and guardian of all the 
virtues."* 

There may, no doubt, be some measure of love and kindness 
between man and man, where there is no love, but only deep 
and rooted enmity toward God. Were it not so, society in 
irreligious countries would fall to pieces. But in such cases, 
there can be no love of the right kind — no love to men as the 
offspring of the Creator, made in His image ; nor can it exist 
in the proper degree, but must, in many respects be partial, 
defective, and erring in its manifestations. It was, therefore, 
in consistence with the highest wisdom, that the things which 
belong to God should in this grand summary of duty be exalted 
to the first place ; and in farther demonstration of their pre- 
eminent rank and importance, it is to the commands of this 
table and to these alone, that there are attached special reasons 
for God's exacting and man's giving the obedience required. 
The five commands of the second table are all of them simple 
and brief enunciations of the will of God as to the path of 
duty. 

2. It is of more importance, however, to have a correct view 
of the perfection of the decalogue as to the summary of duty 
contained in it. Does it really prove itself, on examination, to 
be a full and comprehensive statement of all obligation of duty 
toward God and man? and that with respect to the heart, as 
well as the outward walk and conduct ? 

An extremely low estimate, in this respect, is formed of the 
ten commandments by Spencer and his school, as well as of the 
other portions of the law of Moses. Spencer himself smiles at 
the idea of all religious and moral obligation being contained 
here in its fundamental principles, and affirms that such an 

1 De CiT. Dei, L. xIt., o. 11. Mater quodammodo est omnium custosqae 
Tirtutum. 
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extent of meaning can be brought out of it only by forcing on 
its words an import quite foreign to their proper sense. He 
can find nothing more in it than a few plain and disconnected 
precepts, aimed at the prohibition of idolatry and its natural 
effects.^ "In the Mosaic covenant/* says one, who here trod 
in the footsteps of Spencer, " God appeared chiefly as a tempo- 
ral prince, and therefore gave laws intended rather to direct the 
outward conduct than to regulate the actings of the heart. A 
temporal monarch claims from his subjects only outward honour 
and obedience. God, therefore, acting in the Sinai covenant 
as King of the Jews, demanded from them no more.*'* What! 
the living and eternal God stoop to form a mock-covenant like 
this, and resort to such a wretched expedient to uphold His 
honour and authority ! Could it have become Him to descend 
from heaven amid the awful manifestations of Divine power and 
glory, in order to proclaim and settle the terms of a covenant, 
the only aim of which was to draw around Him a set of formal 
attendants and crouching hypocrites — men of show and parade 
— the mere ghosts and shadows of obedient children ! It is the 
worst part of an earthly monarch's lot to be so often surrounded 
with creatures of this description; but to suppose that the 
living God, who from the spirituality of His nature must ever 
look mainly on the heart, and so far from seeking, must indig- 
nantly reject any profession of obedience, which does not flow 
from the well-spring of a loving heart — ^to suppose that He 
should have been at pains to establish a covenant of blood, for 
the purpose of securing such a worthless display, betrays an 
astonishing misapprehension of the character of God, and the 
most shallow and unsatisfactory view of the whole transactions 
connected with the revelation of Moses. 3 

Indeed, if no more had been required by God in His law than 

' De Legibus Heb. L. I., c. 2. 

« Theol. Dissertations by Dr. John Erskine, pp. 6, 87. 

s It is strange that this notion, so unworthy of God, and so obyiously incon- 
sistent with the nature of the law itself, and the recorded facts of Israelitish 
history, still holds its ground among us. The shades of Spencer and Warbur- 
ton still rest even upon many minds of vigorous thought. The covenant of law 
is with the utmost confidence, and with the tone of one who had made a sort of 
discovery in the matter, represented by Mr. Johnstone in his hrael after the 
Fleskf as a simply national covenant, having no other object than to maintain 
the national recognition of God, and no respect whatever to individuals. (Ch. i.) 
Even Mr. Litton, in his able work on the Church of Chrut, says, "If we look 
back to the provisions of the law when it was first promulgated, we find in them 
little or no reference to anything beyond the national worship of Jehovah, as 
the tutelary God of the nation." (P. 105.) He allows, indeed, that, "the law 
implicitly enjoined the spiritual service of the heart," but the actual requiring 
of this ** was an extension of its meaning reserved for future revelations," 
(P. 107.) On the contrary, there was a spiritual element in all, and for the 
sake of this was the outward and ritual enjoined. Mr. Litton, I rejoice to 
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irhat these diyines imagine, the commendations bestowed on it, 
and the injunctions given to study and weigh its precepts, as a 
master-piece of Divine wisdom, could only be regarded as extra- 
Tacant and bombastical. What, on such a supposition could 
ire make of the command laid upon Joshua to meditate in it day 
and night (Josh. i. 8,) or of the celebration of its matchless 
excellence and worth by the Psalmist, as better than thousands 
of gold and silver (Ps. cxix. 72,) or of his prayer, that his eyes 
might be opened to behold the wondrous things contained in it ? 
(Ps. cxix. 18.) Such things clearly imply a latent depth of 
meaning, and a large compass of requirement in the law of 
Moses, more especially in that part of it which formed the very 
heart and centre of the whole — the decalogue. Nor would the 
low and shallow views respecting it, on which we have animad- 
verted, ever have been propounded, if, as Calvin suggests,^ men 
properly considered the Lawgiver, by whose character that of 
the law must also be determined. An earthly monarch who is 
capable of taking cognizance only of the outward actions, must 

Erescribe laws which have respect simply to these. But, for a 
ke reason, the King of heaven, who is Himself a spirit, infi- 
nite, eternal, and unchangeable, can never prescribe a law but 
such as is spiritual, and has respect peculiarly to the thoughts 
and affections of the heart — to the outward behaviour no farther 
than this may be expressive of what is felt within. And it is 
justly inferred by Bahr from this view of God's character even 
in regard to the ceremonial part of the law of Moses, that the 
outward observances of worship it imposed, could not possibly 
be in themselves an end ; that they must have been intended 
to be only an image and representation of internal and spiritual 
relations; and that the command not to make any likeness or 
graven image is of itself an incontestable proof of the symbolical 
character of the Mosaic religion.^ 
Perhaps nothing has tended more to prevent the right per- 

perceiTe, has himself brought out this in his last irork, the Bampton Lectures 
for 18o6. See Lee. IIL The ten commandments express the spirit and essence 
of the whole economy, and only the first of these refers to the national acknow- 
ledgment of God. If that had been aU they required, how could the Israelites 
in the wilderness hare been treated as guilty of a breach of the covenant for 
■imply failing to exercise faith in a particular word of God ? Or, how could 
our Lord charge the Scribes and Pharisees of his time with being condemned 
by their law, while they rigidly adhered to the acknowledgment of God? 
Besides, the law is not now, and neyer was intended, to be viewed as standing 
by itself. It was a mere appendage to the covenant of Abraham, and the reve- 
lations therewith connected. And if those were express on any point, it was, 
u we have shown in vol. Ist, on the necessity of personal faith and heart-holi- 
ness, to fulfil the calling of a son of Abraham. If the law did not require 
spiritual service, it must have been a retrogression, not an advance in the 
revelation of God's character. 
' Institutes, B. II., c. 8, J 6. * Symbolik, I., p. 14. 
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ception of the spirituality and extent of the law of the ten com- 
mandments, than a mistaken view of the prevailing negative 
tone of the precepts, as if they were merely to be regarded as 
restraints against the doing of what is formally prohibited. If 
this, however, were the right view of the matter, there mani- 
festly would have been no exception to the negative form of 
the precepts ; they would one and all have assumed the cha- 
racter simply of prohibitions. But the fourth and fifth have 
been made to run in the positive form, and one of these, the 
fourth, in both the negative and positive form, to render it 
manifest, that along with the prohibition of the specified sins, 
each precept was to be imderstood as requiring the correspond- 
ing duties. In truth this predominantly negative character is 
rather a testimony to their deep spiritual import, as opposing 
at every point the depravity and sinfulness of the human heart. 
The Israelites then, as professing believers now, admitted by 
sovereign grace into a covenant-relation to God, and received 
to an interest in His inheritance, should have been disposed of 
themselves to love and serve God; they should not even have 
needed the strict constraint and binding obligations of law to 
do so. But as a solemn proof and testimony how much the 
reverse was the case, the law was thrown chiefly into the pro- 
hibitory form: "Thou shalt not do this or that;'* as much as 
to say, thou art of thyself ready to do it — this is the native bent 
of thy inclination — but it must be restrained, and things of a 
contrary nature sought after and performed. 

It was precisely on this account, as Hengstenberg has conclu- 
sively shown in opposition to Bahr, that the law in general, and 
pre-eminently the law of the ten words, was called the testi- 
mony. This, in the language of the books of Moses, does not 
mean simply that they testified of God*s mind and will, or con- 
stituted the revelation He was pleased to give of man's duty ; 
but a testimony containing such a revelation of His Holiness, 
as at the same time brought to light the sins of His people — 
His witness against the depravity and corruption of the human 
heart. Hence, when the law or any part of it is spoken of as 
a testimony, it is usually coupled with the accessory idea of a 
conviction of sin — a witnessing against them for transgressions 
committed. (Deut. xxxi. 19, 26, 27; Josh. xxiv. 22.) And 
hence also, as the Lord's testimony against His people's sinful- 
ness, it was placed under the covering of the mercy-seat, and is 
once and again mentioned in that connection — such a symbolical 
covering being necessary to render it possible for the righteous 
Jehovah to meet on terms of peace and friendship with those 
against whom His law was ever uttering, in a manner, such 
heavy tidings in His ears. (Exod. xxv. 21, 22, xxvi. 34; Lev. 
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xtL 18.)^ So that this law was of bo pure and Bcarching 
a nature, that its first effect upon the conscience was neces- 
sarily, like the work of the Spirit, ^^to convince of sin." 
And it bore the impress of this upon the very form of its 
precepts. 

The more closely we examine these precepts themselves, the 
more clearly do we perceive their spiritual and comprehensive 
character. That they recognize love as the root of all obedi- 
ence, and hatred as the root of all transgression, is plainly inti- 
mated in the description given of the doers and transgressors 
of the law in the second commandment; the latter being cha- 
racterized as "those that hate Me," and the former as "those 
that love Me and keep My commandments." And that the 
love required was no shallow and superficial thing, finding its 
development only in a few easy, external acts, that, on the 
contrary, it embraced the entire field of man*s spiritual agency, 
and bore respect alike to his thoughts, words, and deeds, is 
manifest from the following analysis of the second table, which 
we present in the words of another:' "Thou shalt not injure 
thy neighbour, 1. in deed, and that (1) not in regard to his life, 
(2) not in regard to his dearest property, his wife, (3) not in 
regard to his property generally [in other words, in regard to 
his person, his family, or his property.] 2. In word, ('Thou 
shalt not not bear false witness against thy neighbour.') 8. In 
thought, (Thou shalt not covet.') While it may be admitted, 
however, that the prohibition of lust or covetousness has an inter- 
nal character, it may still with some plausibility be maintained, 
that on this very account the preceding commands are to be 
taken externally — that we are not in them to go beyond the word 
and deed — that the mere outward acts, for example, of murder 
and adultery, are prohibited, so that the first four precepts of 
the second table may be satisfied without any inward feeling of 
holiness, this being required only in the last. There is cer- 
tainly some decree of truth in this remark. That a special 
prohibition of sinful lust should follow the rest, shows that what 
had been said in reference to word and deed, primarily has 
respect to these. Still it must not be overlooked, on the other 
hand, that precisely through the succession of deed, word, and 
thought, the deed and word are stripped of their merely outward 
character, and referred back to their root in the mind, are 
marked simply as the end of a process, the commencement 
of which is to be sought in the heart. If this is duly con- 

^ Authentie, II., p. 508, 640, comp. B&hr's Symbolik, I., p. 88, ss. 

* Hengstenberg, Authentie, II., p. GOO. Substantially the same analysis was 
Bade by Thomas Aqainas, in a short but very clear quotation giten by Heng- 
ittnberg from the Somma, i., 2. q. 100, { 5. 
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sidered, it will appear, that what primarily refers only to word 
and deed, carried at the same time an indirect reference to 
the emotions of the heart. Thus, the only way to fulfil the 
command, *Thou shalt not kill,' is to have the root extirpated 
from the heart, out of which murder springs. Where that is 
not done the command is not fully complied with, even though 
no outward murder is committed. For this must then be depen- 
dent upon circumstances which lie beyond the circle of man's 
proper agency." 

There is no less depth and comprehensiveness in the first 
table, as the same learned writer has remarked, and a similar 
regard is had in it to thought, word, and deed, only in the 
reverse order, and lying somewhat less upon the surface. The 
fourth and fifth precepts demand the due honouring of God in 
deed; the third in word; and the first two, pointing to His 
sole Godhead and absolute spirituality, require for Himself 
personally, and for His worship, that place in the heart to 
which they are entitled. Very striking in this respect is the 
announcement in the second commandment, of a visitation of 
evil upon those that hate God, and an extension of mercy to 
thousands that love Him. As much as to say. It is the heart of 
love I require; and if ever my worship is corrupted by the 
introduction of images, it is only to be accounted for by the 
working of hatred instead of love in the heart. So that the 
heart may truly be called the alpha and the omega of this 
wonderful revelation of law ; it stands prominently forth at both 
ends ; and, had no inspired commentary been given on the full 
import of the ten words, looking merely to these words them- 
selves, we cannot but perceive that they stretch their demands 
over the whole range of man's active operations, and can only 
be fulfilled by the constant and uninterrupted exercise of love 
to God and man, in the various regions of the heart, the con- 
versation, and the conduct. 

We have commentaries, however, both in the Old and the 
New Testament Scriptures, upon the law of the Ten Command- 
ments, and such as plainly confirm what has been said of its 
perfection and completeness as a rule of duty. With manifest 
reference to the second table, and with the view of expressing 
in one brief sentence the essence of its meaning, Moses had 
said : " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. xix. 18;) 
and in Jike manner regarding the first table, " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might." (Deut. vi. 5.) It is against all reason to 
suppose, that these precepts should require more than what was 
required in those which formed the very groundwork and heart 
of the whole Mosaic legislation. And we have the express 
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authority of our Lord for holding, that the whole law, as well 
as the prophets, hung upon them. (Matt. xxii. 40.) Nor only 
so, but, as already noticed, in the Sermon on the Mount, He 
has Himself given us an insight into the wide reach and deep 
spiritual meaning of the ten commandments, clearing them from 
the false and superficial glosses of the carnal Pharisees. That 
this is the true character and design of that portion of our 
Lord's discourse, that it was intended to bring distinctly out 
the full import of the old, and not to introduce any new and 
higher legislation, is now generally admitted by the sounder 
portion at least of exegetical writers.* And, to mention no 
more, the Apostle Paul, referring to the law of the ten com- 
mandments, calls it "spiritual," "holy, just, and good" — 
represents it as the grand instrument in the hands of the Spirit 
for convincing of sin — and declares the only fulfilment of it to 
be perfect love. (Rom. vii. 7-14, xiii. 10.) 

In conclusion, we trust we have established the claim of the 
law of the ten commandments, to be regarded in the light in 
which it has commonly been viewed by evangelical divines of 
this country, as a brief but comprehensive summary of all 
religious and moral duty. And as a necessary consequence, 
the two grand rules with which they have been wont to enter on 
the exposition of the decalogue, are fullv justified. These 
rules are, 1. That the same precept which forbids the external 
acts of sin, forbids likewise the inward desires and motions of 
sin in the heart — as also, that the precept which commands the 
external acts of duty, requires at the same time the inward 
feelings and principles of holiness, of which the external acts 
should only be the fitting expression. 2. That the negative 
commands include in them the injunction of the contrary 
duties, and the positive commands, the prohibition of the con- 
trary sins, so that in each there is something required as well 
as forbidden. Nor is the language too strong, if rightly under- 
stood, which has often been applied to this law, that it is a kind 
of transcript of God's own pure and righteous character, i. e., 
a faithful and exact representation of that spiritual excellence 
which eternally belongs to Himself, and which He must eter- 
nally require of His accountable creatures. The idea which 
such language conveys is undoubtedly correct, if understood in 
reference to the great principles of truth and holiness embodied 
in the precepts, tnough it can be but partially true if regard is 

1 Tholuck, indeed, as ttsnal on such points, holds a sort of middle opinion 
here in his Comm. on the Sermon on the Mount, although he is substantially of 
the opinion expressed aboTe, and opposed to the yiew of Catholic, Socinian, and 
Arminian writers. See, however, Baumgarten, Doc. Christi de Lege Mosaica 
in Oratione Mon., with whom also Hengstenberg concurs, loc. cit 



bad Uj the formil acu in wludi iL^t^e principles were to find 
tLeir pre^ribed maiufestanon. For the aet^ial operation of the 
principles had of neeessitj to be order€?l in suitable adaptadoii 
to men*s condition npon earth, to whidu as there belong rdsr 
tioni, £o also reladve daties. not only different from anything 
With which God Himself has properly to do, but different CTen 
from what His people shall have to discharge in a coming eter- 
nity. There sach precepts as the fifth, the axth, the seventh, 
or 'the eighth, as to the formal acts they prohibit or require, 
shall manifestly have lost their adaptation. And of the whole 
law we may affirm, that the precise form it has assumed, or the 
mould into which it has been cast, is such as fitly suits it only 
to the circumstances of the present life. But the lore to (jod 
and man, which constitutes its all-pervading element, and for 
which the several precepts only indicate the particijar ways 
and channels it is outwardly to take, this love man is perpeta- 
ally bound in all times and circumstances to cherish in his 
heart, and manifest in his conduct. For the God, in whom he 
lives, and moves, and has his being, is love; and as the duty 
and perfection of the creature is to bear the image of the 
Creator, so to love as He loves — Himself first and supremely, 
and His offspring in Him and for Him, must ever be the 
bounden obligation and highest end of those whom He calls His 
children. 



SECTION n. 

THE LAW COmVUED — APPABEJTT EXCEPTIOVS TO ITS PERPBCTIOir AKD COMPLXTS- 
VEtR AS THE PEBMAVEIT AMD rsrmCBSAL STAJTBARD OP RBUGI0C8 AND MOBAXi 
OBUOATIOB — ^ITS BErXBXBCBS TO THE SPBCIAI. CIBCrXSTASCXS OF THB ISBASLRBl, 
AMD BEPBESEBTATIOH OP «0D AS JEALOUS. 

It is necessary to pause here for a little, and enter into some 
examination of the objections which have been raised out of the 
ten commandments themselves, against the character of perfec- 
tion and completeness which we have sought to establish for 
them. For if any doubt should remain on this point, it will 
most materially interfere with and mar the line of argument we 
mean afterwards to pursue, and the views we have to propound 
in connection with this revelation of law to Israel. 

By a certain class of writers, we are met at the very thresh- 
hold with a species of objection, which they seem to regard as 
perfectly conclusive against its general completeness and uni- 
versal obligation. For it contains special and distinct references 
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to the Israelites as a people. The whole is prefaced with the 
declaration, " I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt," while the fifth commandment embodies 
in it the promise of the land of Canaan as their peculiar inherit- 
ance. And this, we are told, makes it clear as noon-day, that 
the decalogue was not given as a revelation of God's will to 
mankind at large, but was simply and exclusively intended for 
the Israelites — ^binding indeed, on them, so long as the peculiar 
polity lasted, under which they were placed, but also ceasing as 
an obligatory rule of conduct when that was abolished.' Sut, 
on this ground, the Gospel itself will be found scarcely less 
imperfect, and we might almost at every step question the fitness 
or obligation of its precepts in respect to men in general. For 
it carries throughout a reference to existing circumstances, and 
by much the fullest development of its principles and duties, 
that contained in the epistles, was given directly and avowedly 
to particular persons and churches, with the primary design of 
instructing them in the will of God. So that if the specialties 
found in the law of the two tables were suflBcient to exempt men 
now from its obligation, or to deprive it at any time of an oecu- 
menical value, most of the revelations of the Gospel might, for 
the same reason, be shorn of their virtue, and in both alike, 
men would be entitled to pick and choose for themselves, what 
they were to regard as of universal moment and perpetual obli- 
gation. 

But what egregious trifling is. this? The objection overlooks 
one of the most distinctive features, and, indeed, one of the 
greatest excellencies of God*s revelation, which at no period was 
given in the form of abstract delineations of truth and duty, but 
has ever developed itself in immediate connection with the cir- 
cumstances of individuals and the leadings of Providence. From 
first to last it comes forth entwined with the characters and 
events of history. Not a little of it is written in the transac- 
tions themselves of past time, which are expressly declared to 
have been "written for our learning.** And it is equally true 
of the law and the Gospel, that the historical lines, with which 

' Bialloblotzky, de Legis Mos. abrogatione, p. 131; Archb. Whately also 
repeats the same objecUon, in his Essay on the Abolition of the Law, p. 186. 
(Second Series of Essays.) The view of both these authors, which is radically 
the same, regarding the abolition of the law under the Christian economy, we 
shall have occasion to notice afterwards. The affirmation of the Archbishop, at 
p. 191, that **the Gospel requires a morality in many respects higher and more 
perfect in itself than the law, and places morality on higher grounds," has 
already been met in the preceding section. We admit, of course, that the Gos- 
pel contains far higher exhibitions of the morality enjoined in the law, than is 
to be found in the Old Testament, and presents far higher motiTes for exercis- 
ing it; but that is a different thing from maintaining that this morality itself 
is higher or essenUally more perfect. 
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>a\^v are iuterwovcn, while serving to increase their interest and 
cuhunce their instructive value, by no means detract from their 
general bearing, or interfere with their binding obligation. The 
ground of this lies in the unchangeableness of God's character, 
which may be said to generalize all that is particular in His 
revelation, and impart a lasting efficacy to what was but occa- 
aional in its origin. Without variableness or shadow of turning 
in Himself, He cannot have a word for one, and a diiferent word 
for another. And unless the things spoken and required were 
so manifestly peculiar as to be applicable only to the individuals 
to whom they were first addressed, or from their very nature 
possessed a merely temporary significance, we must hold them 
to be the revelation of God's mind and will for all persons and 
all times. 

That the Lord uttered this law to Israel in the character of 
their Redeemer, and imposed it on them as the heirs of His 
inheritance, made no alteration in its own inherent nature; 
neither contracted nor enlarged the range of its obligation; 
only established its claim on tlieir observance, by considerations 
peculiarly fitted to move and influence their minds. Christ's 
enforcing upon His disciples the lesson of humility, by His 
own condescension in stooping to wash their feet, or St. Paul's 
entreating his Gentile converts to walk worthy of their voca- 
tion, by the thought of his being, for their sakes, the prisoner 
of the Lord, are not materially different. The special consider- 
ations, coupled in cither case alike with the precept enjoined, 
leave perfectly untouched the ground of the obligation of the 
rule of duty. Their proper and legitimate effect was only to 
win obedience, or, failing in that, to aggravate transgression. 
And when the things required are such as those enjoined in the 
ten commandments — things growing out of the settled relations 
in which men stand to God and to each other, the obligation to 
obey is universal and permanent, whether or not there be any 
considerations of the kind in question tending to render obedi- 
ence more imperative, or transgression more heinous. 

But whUt if some of the considerations employed to enforce 
the observance of the duties enjoined, involve views of the 
Divine character and government partial and defective, at vari- 
ance with the principles of the Gospel, and repulsive even to 
onlightonod reason ? Can that really have been meant to be of 
standing force and efficacy as a revelation of duty, which 
embodies in it such elements of imperfection ? Such is the form 
the objection takes in the hands of another large class of 
objectors, who think they find matter of the kind referred to 
in the declarations attached to the second commandment. The 
view there given of God as a jealous being, and of the manner 
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in which His jealousy was to appear, has by some been repre- 
sented as so peculiarly Jewish, by others as so flagrantly 
obnoxious to right principle, that they denounce the very 
thought of the decalogue being considered as a perfect revela- 
tion of the mind and will of God. The subject has long 
afforded a favourite ground of railing accusation to avowea 
infidels and rationalist divines; and Spinosa could not think of 
anything in Scripture more clearly and manifestly repugnant to 
reason, than that the attribute of jealousy was ascribed to God 
in the decalogue itself. 

The treatment which this article in the decaloeue has met 
with, is quite a specimen of the shallow and superficial charac- 
ter of infidelity. It proceeds on the supposition, that jealousy, 
when ascribed to God, must carry precisely the same meaning, 
and be understood to indicate the same affections, as when 
spoken of men. Considered as a disposition in man, it is 
commonly indicative of something sickly and distempered. But 
as every affection of the human mind must, when referred to 
God, be understood with such limitations as the infinite dispar- 
ity between the divine and human natures renders necessary, it 
might be no difficult matter to modify the common notion of 
jeiuousy, so far as to render it perfectly compatible with the 
other representations given of God as perfect in holiness. But 
even this is scarcely necessary ; for every scholar knows, that 
the word in the original is by no means restricted to what 
is distinctively meant by jealousy, and that the radical and 
proper idea, unless otherwise determined by the context, has 
respect merely to the zeal or ardour with which any one is dis- 
posed to vindicate his own rights. Applied to God, it simply 
presents Him to our view as the one Supreme Jehovah, who as 
such claims— cannot indeed but claim — He were not the One, 
Eternal God, but an idol, if He did not claim — the undivided 
love and homage of His creatures, and who, consequently, must 
resist with holy zeal and indignation every attempt to deprive 
Him of what is so peculiarly His own. It is only to ^ive vivid- 
ness to this idea, by investing it with the properties of an 
earthly relation, that the Divine affection is so often presented 
under the special form of jealousy. It arises, as Calvin has 
remarked, from God's condescending to assume toward His 
people the character of a husband, in which respect He cannot 
bear a partner. "As He performs to us all the offices of a 
true and faithful husband, so He stipulates for love and con- 
jugal chastity from us. Hence, when He rebukes the Jews for 
their apostasy. He complains that they have cast off chastity, 
and polluted themselves with adultery. Therefore, as the purer 
and chaster the husband is, the more grievously is he offended 
VOL. n. 14 
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when he sees his wife inclining to a rival ; bo the Lord, who has 
betrothed us to Himself in truth, declares that He bums with 
the hottest jealousy — ^whenever, neglecting the purity of His 
holy marriage, we defile ourselves with abominable lusts ; and 
especially when the worship of His Deity, which ought to have 
been most carefully kept unimpaired, is transferred to another, 
or adulterated with some superstition ; since, in this way, we 
not only violate our plighted troth, but defile the nuptial couch, 
by giving access to admterers."* 

Allowmg, however, that the notion of jealousy, when thus 
explained, is a righteous and necessary attribute of Jehovah, 
does not the objection hold, at least in regard to the particular 
form of its manifestation mentioned in the second command- 
ment? If it becomes God to be jealous, yet is it not to make 
His jealousy interfere with His justice, when he declares His 
purpose to visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation ? So one might judge, if 
looking, not merely to the attacks of infidels, but to the feeble 
and unsatisfactory attempts which have too often been made to 
explain the declaration by Christian divines. Grotius, for 
example, resolves it simply into the absolute sovereignty of 
God, who has a right to do what He will with His own.* 
Warburton represents it as a temporary expedient to supply 
the lack of a future state of reward and punishment under the 
law; and in his usual way, contends that no otherwise could 
the principle be vindicated, and the several Scriptures referring 
to it harmonized.* Michaelis,^ Paley,* and a host besides, 
while they also regard it as to a great extent a temporary 
arrangement, rest their defence of it mainly on the ground of 
its having to do only with temporal evils, and in no respect 
reaching to men's spiritual and eternal interests. It is fatiJ to 
all these attempts at explanation, that none of them fairly 
grapples with the visitation of evil threatened, as a punish- 
ment. For, viewed in this light, which is unquestionably the 
Scriptural one, such attempts are manifestly nothing more than 
mere shifts and evasions of the point at issue. When resolved 
into the sovereignty of God, it still remains to be asked, 
whether such an exercise of His sovereignty is consistent with 
those ideas of immutable justice, which are implanted in the 
human breast. When viewed as a temporary expedient to 
supply a want, which, to say the least, might, if real, have 
admitted of a very simple remedy, the question still waits for 

« Inst B. ii., C. 8, { 18. • De Jure Belli et pacia, ii., p. 698. 

• DiTine Legation, B. t., seo. 5. 4 La^g ^f Moses. 

* Sermons. 
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flolation, whether the expedient itself was in proper aoeordanoe 
with the riffhteons principles which should regulate evenr goy« 
emment, whether human or divine. And when it is affirmed^ 
that the penalties denounced ' in the threatening were only 
temporal, the reply surely is competent, why might not God 
do in eternity what He does in time? Or, if the principle on 
which the punishment proceeds, be not in all respects justifi- 
able, how could it be acted on by God temporarily, any more 
than eternally? Is it consistent with the notion of a God of 
infinite rectitude, that He should do on a small scale what He 
could not be conceived to do on a large one? 

The fundamental error in the false explanations referred to, 
lies in the supposition of the children, who are to sufier, being 
in a different state morally from that of their parents — inno- 
cent children bearing the chastisement due to the transgressions 
of their wicked parents. But the words of the threatening 
purposely guard against such an idea, by describing the third 
and fourth generation, on whom the visitation of evil was 
to fall, as of those that hate God; just as, on the other hand, 
the mercy which was pledged to thousands, was promised as 
the dowry of those that love Him. Such children alone are 
here concerned, who, in the language of Calvin, " imitate the 
impiety of their progenitors." Indeed, Augustine has sub- 
stantially expressed the right principle of mterpretation on 
the subject, though he has sometimes failed in making the 
proper application of it, as when he says: "But the carnal 

feneration also of the people of God belonging to the Old 
estament, binds the sons to the sins of their parents; but 
the spiritual . generation, as it has changed the inheritance, 
80 also the threatenings of punishment, and the promises of 
reward."^ And still more distinctly in his commentary on 
Ps. cix. 14, where he explains the visiting of the "iniquities 
of the fathers upon them that hate Me,* by saying, "that 
is, as their parents hated Me ; so that, just as the imitation of 
the ffood secures that even one's own sins are blotted out, 
so the imitation of the bad renders one obnoxious to the 
deserved punishment, not only of one's own sins, but also 
of the sins of those whose ways have been followed." In 
diort, the Lord contemplates the existence among His profess- 
ing worshippers of two entirely different kitids of genera- 
tions — the one haters of God, and manifesting their hatred 
hv depraving His worship, and pursuing courses of transgres- 
sion — the other lovers of God, and manifesting their love 
by steadfastly adhering in all dutiful obedience to the way 

> Contra Jalianam Pelagianum, Lib. Ti., { 82. 
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of His holy commandments. To these last, though they should 
extend to thousands of venerations, He would show his mercy, 
causing it to flow on from age to age in a perennial stream 
of blessing. But as He is the righteous God, to whom ven- 
geance as well as mercy belongs, the free outpouring of His 
beneficence upon these, could not prevent or prejudice the 
execution of His justice upon that other class, who were 
entirely of a different spirit, and merited quite opposite treat- 
ment. It b an unwelcome subject, indeed; the merciful and 
gracious God has no delight in anticipating the day of evil, 
even for His most erring and wayward children. He shrinks, 
as it were, from contemplating the possibility of thousands 
being in this condition, and wfll not suffer Hmiself to make 
mention of more than a third or a fourth generation rendering 
themselves the objects of His just displeasure. But still 
the wholesome truth must be declared, and the seasonable 
warning uttered. If men were determined to rebel against 
His authority, He could not leave Himself without a witness, 
not even in regard to the first race of transgressors, that 
He hated their iniquities, and must take vengeance of their 
inventions. But if, notwithstanding, the children embraced 
the sinfulness of their parents, with the manifest seal of 
Heaven's displeasure on it, as their iniquity would be more 
aggravated, so its punishment should become more severe; the 
descending and entailed curse would deepen as it flowed on, 
increasing with every increase of depravity and corruption, till 
the measure of iniquity being filled up, the wrath should fall on 
them to the uttermost. 

That this is the aspect of the Divine character and govern- 
ment which the declaration in the second commandment was 
meant to exhibit, is evident alone from the glowing delineations 
of mercy and goodness with which the visitation of evil upon the 
children of disobedient parents is here and in other places 
coupled.* But it is confirmed beyond all doubt by two distinct 
lines of reflection, and, first, by the facts of Israelitish history. 
These fuUv confirm the principle of God's government as now 
expounded, but give no countenance to the idea of a punishment 
bem^ inflicted on the innocent for the guilty. However sinful 
one individual, or one generation might be, yet if the next in 
descent heartily turned to the Lord, they were sure of being 
received to pardon and blessing. We are furnished with a 
striking instance of this in the 14th chapter of Numbers, where 
we find Moses pleading for the pardon of Israel's transgressions 
on the very ground of that revelation of the Divine name or 

^ Compare besides Exod. xxxir. 5, 6; Num. xir. 18; Pa. oiil. 8, 9. 
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eluuracter in Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7, which precisely, as in the 
ieoond commandment, combines the most touching representa- 
tion of the Divine mercy with the threat to visit the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children. It never occurred to Moses that 
this threat stood at all in the way of their obtaining a complete 
forgiveness. He found, indeed, that the Lord had determined 
to visit upon that generation their iniquities, so far as to exclude 
them from the land of Canaan, but without in the least marring 
the better prospects of their children, who had learned to hate 
the deeds of their fathers. And when, indeed, was it otherwise? 
Ie it not one of the most striking features in the whole history 
of ancient Israel, that, so far from suffering for the sins of for- 
mer generations, they did not suffer even for their own when 
thev truly repented, but were immediately visited with favour 
and blessing? And, on the other hand, now constantly do we 
find the Divine judgments increasing in severity when successive 
generations hardened themselves in their evil courses? Nor did 
it rarely happen that the series of retributions reached their last 
iflBues by the third or fourth generation. It was so in particu- 
lar with those who were put upon a course of special dealing — 
Biich as the house of Jeroboam, of Jehu, of Eli, etc. 

Another source of confirmation to the view now presented, we 
find in the explanations given concerning it in the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. These prophets lived at the time when 
the descending curse had utterly failed, so far as it had gone, 
to turn the children from the sinful courses of their fathers, and 
was fast running to a fatal termination. But the infatuated 
people being not less distinguished for self-righteous pride than 
for their obstinate perseverance in wickedness, they were con- 
stantly complaining, as stroke after stroke fell upon them, that 
they were made unjustly to bear the sins of their fathers. 
Anticipating our modem infidels, they charged God with injus- 
6oe and inequality in His ways of dealing, instead of turning 
dieir eye inward, as they should have done, upon their own 
unrighteousness, and forsaking it for the way of peace. The 
18th chapter of Ezekiel contains a lengthened expostulation 
tith these stout-hearted offenders, in the course of which he 
utterly disclaims the interpretation they put upon the word and 
proyidence of God ; and assures them, that if they would only 
turn from their evil doings, they would not have to suffer either 
for their own or their fathers* guilt. And Jeremiah, 31st chap- 
ter, speaking of the new covetiant, and of the blessed renovation 
it would accomplish on those who should be partakers of its grace, 
foretells, that there would be an end of such foolish and wicked 
idiarges upon God for the inequality of His ways of dealing — 
for such an increased measure of the Spirit would be given. 
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>4i*;a ^ui lAWttrd confonnity to His laws would be produced, that 
Idlii^ d^dkling with transffressors would in a maimer cease — His 
>«tt^^ would be all acquiesced in as holy, just, and good. 
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nu LAW coHTnnnEi)— ruBTHiB bxceptions — nu wsbklt tABiAnL 

ObJIOTTONS have been raised against the decalogue as a conn 
plete and permanent summary of duty, from the nature of its 
fequirements, as well as from the incidental considerations, by 
which it is enforced. It is only, however, in reference to the 
fourth commandment, the law of the Sabbath, that any objec- 
tion in this respect is made. The character of universal and 
permanent obligation, it is argued, which we would ascribe to 
the decalogue, cannot properly belong to it, since one of its 
precepts enjoins the observance of a merely ceremonial institu- 
tion — an institution strictly and rigorously binding on the Jews, 
but like other ceremonial and shadowy institutions, done away 
in Christ. It would be impossible to enumerate the authors, 
ancient and modern, who in one form or another have adopted 
this view. There can be no question that they embrace a very 
large proportion of the more learned and eminent divines of the 
Christian Church, from the fathers to the present time. Much 
diversity of opinion, however, prevails among those who agree 
in the same general view, as to the extent to which the law of 
the Sabbath was ceremonial, and in what sense the obligation 
to observe it lies upon the followers of Jesus. In the judgment 
of some, the distinction of days is entirely abolished as a Divine 
arrangement, and no further obligatory upon the conscience, 
than as it may be sanctioned by competent ecclesiastical author- 
ity for the purposes of social order and religious improvement. 
By others, the obligation is held to involve the duty of setting 
apart an adequate portion of time for the due celebration of 
Divine worship — ^the greater part leaving that portion of time 
quite indefinite, while some would insist upon its bein^ at least 
equal to what was appointed imder the law, or possibly even 
more. Finally, there are still others, who consider the ceremo- 
nial and shadowy part of the institution to have more peculiarly 
stood in the observance of precisely the seventh day of the week 
as a day of sacred rest, and who conceive the obligation still in 
force, as requiring another whole day to be consecrated to 
religious exercises. 
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It would require a separate treatise, rather than a single 
chapter, to take up separately such manifold subdivisions of 
opinion, and investigate the grounds of each. We must for the 
present view the subject in its general bearing, and endeavour 
to have some leading principles ascertained and fixed. In 
doing this, we might press at the outset the consideration of 
this Taw being one of those engraved upon tables of stone, as a 
proof that it, equally ifith the rest, possessed a peculiarly im- 
portant and durable character. For the argument is by no 
means disposed of, as we formerly remarked, by the supposition 
of IBikr and others, that the ceremonial, as well as the other 
precepts of the law, were represented in the ten command- 
ments; and still less by the assertion of Paley, that little 
regard was practically paid in the books of Moses to the dis- 
tinction between matters of a ceremonial and moral, of a tem- 
porary and perpetual kind. It is easy to multiply assertions and 
•appositions of such a nature; but the fact is still to be ac- 
counted for, why the law of the Sabbath should have been 
deemed of such paramount importance, as to have found a place 
among those which were '^written as with a pen in the rock for 
erer? Or why, if in reality nothing more than a ceremonial 
and shadowy institute, this, in particular, should have been 
diosen to represent all of a like kind? Why not rather, as 
the whole genius of the economy might have led us in such a 
case to expect, should the precept have been one respecting the 
observance of the great annual feasts, or a faithful compliance 
with the sacrificial services?^ It is impossible to answer these 
questions satisfactorily, or to show any valid reason for the 
introduction of the Sabbath into the law of the two tables, on 
the supposition of its possessing only a ceremonial character. 
But we shall not press this argument more fully, or endeavour to 
enlain the futility of the reasons by which it is met, as in itself 
it IB rather a strong presumption, than a conclusive evidence of 
the permanent obligation of the fourth commandment. 

It deserves more notice, however, than it usually receives in 
this point of view, and should alone be almost held conclusive, 
that the ground on which the obligation to keep the Sabbath is 
based in the command, is the most universal in its bearing that 
eould possibly be conceived. ^' Thou shalt remember the Sab- 
bath-day to keep it holy, for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that is in them, and rested on the 
seventh day.'* There is manifestly nothing Jewish here; 

* The Roman Catholics have felt the force of this in reference to their own 
Church, which, like the Jewish, deals so mnoh in ceremonies, and therefore 
hftve sometimes in their catechism, presented the fourth commandment thus : 
Remember the festiYals to keep them holy. 
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nothing connected with individual interests or even national 
history ; the grand fact, out of which the precept is made to 
grow, is of equal significance to the whole world; and why 
should not the precept be the same, of which it forms the basis? 
God's method of procedure in creating the visible heavens and 
earth, produced as the formal reason for instituting a dis- 
tinctive, temporary Jewish ordinance ! Could it be possible to 
conceive a more "lame and impotent conclusion?" And this, 
too, in the most compact piece of legislation in existence ! It 
seems, indeed, as if God in the appointment of this law had 
taken special precautions against the attempts which He fore- 
saw would be made to get rid of the institution, and that on this 
account He laid its foundations first in the original framework 
and constitution of nature. The law as a whole, and certain 
also of its precepts. He was pleased to enforce by consider- 
ations drawn from His dealings toward Israel, and the peculiar 
relations which he now held to them. But when He comes to 
impose the obligation of the Sabbath, He rises far beyond any 
consideration of a special kind, or any passing event of history. 
He ascends to primeval time, and, standing as on the platform 
of the newly created world, dates from thence the commence- 
ment and the ordination of a perpetually recurring day of rest. 
Since the Lord has thus honoured the fourth commandment 
above the others, by laying for it a foundation so singularly 
broad and deep, is it yet to be held in its obligation and import 
the narrowest of them all? Shall this, strange to think, be 
the only one which did not utter a voice for all times and all 
generations? How much more reasonable is the conclusion of 
Calvin, who in this expressed substantially the opinion of all 
the more eminent Reformers : " Unquestionably God assumed to 
Himself the seventh day, and consecrated it when He finished 
the creation of the world, that He might keep His worshippers 
entirely free from all other cares, while they were employed in 
meditating on the beauty, excellence, and splendour of His 
works. It is not proper, indeed, to allow any period to elapse, 
without our attentively considering the wisdom, power, justice, 
and goodness of God, as displayed in the admirable workman- 
ship and government of the world. But because our minds are 
unstable, and are thence liable to wander and be distracted, 
God in His own mercy, consulting our infirmities, sets apart 
one day from the rest, and commands it to be kept free 
from all earthly cares and employments, lest anything should 

interrupt that holy exercise In this respect the 

necessity of a Sabbath is common to us with the people of old, 
that we may be free on one day (of the week,) and so may be 
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'better prepared both for learning, and for giving testimony to 

Bat then, it is argued, that whateyer may haye been the 
reason for admitting the law of the Sabbath into the ten 
commandments, and engraving it on the tables of stone, it 
stfll is in its own nature different from all the rest. They are 
moral, and because moral, of universal force and obligation, 
while this is ceremonial, owing its existence to positive enact- 
ment, and therefore binding only so far as the enactment 
itself might be extended. The duties enjoined in the former 
are founded in the nature of things, and the essential relations 
in which men stand to God, or to their fellow-men ; hence they 
do not depend on any positive enactment, but are co-extensive 
in their obligation with reason and conscience. But the law 
of the Sabbath, prescribing one day in seven to be a day 
of sacred rest, has its foundation simply in the authoritative 
appointment of God, and hence, unlike the rest, is not fixed and 
universal, but special and mutable. 

There is unquestionably an element of truth in this, but the 
application made of it, in the present instance, is unwarranted 
and fallacious. It is true that the Sabbath is a positive insti- 
tution, though intimately connected with God's work in crea- 
tion; and apart from His high command, it could not have 
been ascertained by the light of reason, that one entire day 
should at regular intervals be consecrated for bodily and 
spiritual rest, and especially that one in seven was the proper 
period to be fixed upon. In this respect we can easily recog- 
nize a distinction between the law of the Sabbath, and the 
laws which prohibit such crimes as lying, theft, or murder. 
Bat it does not therefore follow, that the Sabbath is in such 
a sense a positive, as to be a merely partial, temporary, cere- 
monial institution, and like others of this description done 

' Comm. on Ezod. zx. 11. The same view is taken in his notes on Gen. 
U. 8: **Ood, therefore, first rested, then He blessed that rest, that it might 
bo sacred among men through all coming ages; He consecrated each seventh 
daj to rest, that His own example might oontinnally serve as a rule," etc. To 
the same effect, Lnther on that passage, who holds, that ** if Adam had con* 
tinoed in innocence, he would yet have kept the seventh day sacred," and con- 
elades, ** Therefore the Sabbath was, from the beginning of the world, ap- 
pointed to the worship of God." We have already treated of this branch of the 
tnbject in vol. i., and ne^ not go farther into it at present. It is proper to 
state, however, that the leading divines of the Reformation, and the imme- 
diately subsequent period, were of one mind regarding the appointment of a 
primeval Sabbath. The idea, that the Sabbath was first given to the Israelites 
in the wilderness, and that the words in Gen. ii. only proleptically refer to 
that future circumstance, is an after-thought — originating in the fond conceit of 
some Jewish Rabbins, who sought thereby to magnify their nation, aiid was 
adopted only by such Christian divines as had already made up their minds on 
the temporary obligation of the Sabbath. 
VOL. II. 15 
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away in Christ. For a law may be positive in its origin,' 
and yet neither local nor transitory in its destination ; it may 
be positive in its origin, and yet equally needed and designed 
for all nations and ages of the world. 

For of what nature, we ask, is the institution of marriage? 
The seventh commandment bears respect to that institution, 
and is thrown as a sacred fence around its sanctity. But 
is not marriage in its origin a positive institution? Has it 
any other foundation than the original act of Grod in making 
one man and one woman, and positively ordaining, that the 
man should cleave to thew oman, and the two be one fleeb?^ 
Wherever this is not recognized, as it is not, in part at leaBt, 
in Mohammedan and heathen lands, and by certain infidels 
of the baser sort in Christendom, there also the moral and 
binding obligation of the ordinance is disowned. But will 
any sincere believer disown it? Would he not indignantly 
reject the thought of its being only a temporary ordinance, 
because standing, as to its immediate origin, in Goa s method of 
creation, and the natural obligations growing out of it? Or 
does he feel himself warranted to assume, that because, after 
Christ's appearing, the marriage-union was treated as an em- 
blem of Christ's union to the Church, the literal ordinance 
is thereby changed or impaired? Assuredly not. And why 
should another course be taken with the Sabbath ? This too, 
in its origin, is a positive institution, and was also, it may 
be, from me first designed to serve as an emblem of spiritual 
things — an emblem of the blessed rest which man was called 
to enjoy in God. But in both respects it stands most nearly 
on a footing with the ordinance of marriage; both alike owed 
their institution to the original act and appointment of God; 
both also took their commencement at the birth of titoe — in 
a world unfallen, when, as there was no need for the antitypes 
of redemption, so no ceremonial types or shadows of these 
could properly have a place; and both are destined to last 
till the songs of the redeemed shall have ushered in the glories 
of a world restored. 

The distinction, we apprehend, is often too broadly drawn in 
discussions on this subject, between the positive and the moral: 
as if the two belonged to entirely different regions, and but 
incidentally touched upon each other. As if also the strictly 

' Gen. ii. 28, 24. This has a great deal more the look of a proleptieal 
statement, than what is written at the beginning of the chapter about the 
Sabbath, for it speaks of leaving father and mother, while stiU Adam and 
Eve alone existed. Yet our Lord regards it as a statement fairly and natnrallj 
drawn from the facts of creation, and as applicable to the earlier as to the 
later periods of the world's history. (Matt xix. 4, 5.) 
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moral part of the world's machinery were in itself so complete 
and independent, that its movements might proceed of them- 
Bclves, in a course of lofty isolation from all positive enact- 
ments and institutions. This was not the case even in paradise, 
and much less could it he so afterwards. A certain amount of 
If hat is positive in appointment, is absolutely necessary to settle 
the relations, in connection with which the moral sentiments 
are to work and develope themselves. The banks which confine 
and regolate the current of a rivev, are not less essential to its 
existence than the waters that flow within them ; for the one 
mark out and fix the channel, which keeps the other in their 
coarse. And in like manner, the moral feelings and affections 
of our nature, must have something outward and positive, deter- 
mining the kind of landmarks which they are to observe, and 
the channels through which they are to flow. There may, no 
doubt, be many things of this nature at different times ap- 
pointed by God, that are variable and temporary, to suit the 
present condition of His Church and the immediate ends He 
nas in view. But there may also be some coeval with the exist- 
ence of the world, founded in the very nature and constitution 
of things, so essential and necessary, that the love, which is the 
fulfilment of all obligation, cannot operate steadfastly or benefi- 
cially without them. 

The real question, then, in regard to the Sabbath, is, whether 
such love can exist in the heart, without disposing it to observe 
the rest there enjoined? Is not the present constitution of 
nature such as to render this necessary for securing the pur- 
poses which God contemplated in creation? Could mankind, 
as one great family, properly thrive and prosper even in their 
lower interests, as we may suppose their beneficent Creator 
intended, without such a day of rest perpetually coming round 
to refresh their wearied natures? Could they otherwise com- 
mand sufficient time, amid the busy cares and occupations of 
life, to mind the higher interests of themselves and their house- 
holds? Without such a salutary monitor ever and anon return- 
ing, and bringing with it time and opportunity for all to attend 
to its admonitions, would not the spiritual and eternal be lost 
sight of amid the seen and temporal? Or, to mount higher still, 
how, without this ordinance, could any proper and adequate 
testimony be kept up throughout the world in honour of the 
God that made it ? Must not reason herself own it to be a 
suitable and becoming homage rendered to His sole and supreme 
lordship of creation, for men on every returning seventh day to 
cease from their own works, and take a breathing-time to 
realize their dependence upon Him, and give a more special 
application to the things which concern His glory? In short, 
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abolish this wise and blessed institution, and must not love both 
to God and man be deprived of one of its best safeguards and 
most important channels of working? Must not God Himself 
become practically dishonoured and forgotten, and His creature 
be worn down with deadening arid oppressive toil ? 

Experience has but one answer to give to these questions. 
Hence, where the true religion has been unknown, it has always 
been found necessary to appoint, by some constituted authority, 
a certain number of holidays, which have often, even in heathen 
countries, exceeded, rarely anywhere have fallen short of, the 
number of God's instituted Sabbaths. The animal and mental, 
the bodily and spiritual nature of man alike demand them. 
Even Plato deemed the appointment of such days of so be- 
nign and gracious a tendency, that he ascribed them to that 
pity which "the gods have for mankind, born to painful labour, 
that they might nave an ease and cessation from their toils."* 
And what is this but an experimental testimony to the truth of 
God's having ordered His work of creation with a view to the 
appointment of such an institution in providence ? and to His 
wisdom and goodness in having done so? It is manifest, be- 
sides, that while men may of themselves provide substitutes to 
a certain extent for the Sabbath, yet these never can secure 
more than a portion of the ends for which it has been appoint- 
ed, nor could anything short of the clear sanction and authority 
of the living God, command for it general respect and attention. 
The inferior benefits which it carries in its train, are not suffi- 
cient, as experience has also too amply testified, to maintain its 
observance, if it loses its hold upon men's minds in a religious 
point of view. So that there can scarcely be a plainer de- 
parture from the duty of love we owe alike to God and man, 
than to attempt to weaken the foundations of such an ordi- 
nance, or to encourage its habitual neglect. 

If the broad and general view of the subject, which has now 
been given, were fairly entertained, the other and minuter ob- 
jections which are commonly urged in support of the strictly 
Jewish character of the Sabbatical institution, would be easUy 
disposed of. Even taken apart, there is none of them, which, if 
due account is made of special circumstances, may not be satis- 
factorily removed. 

1. No notice is taken of the institution during the antedilu- 
vian and earlier patriarchal periods of sacred history; the pro- 
fanation of it is not mentioned among the crimes for which the 
flood was sent, or fire and brimstone rained upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah; it never rises distinctly into view as a Divine in- 
stitution till the time of Moses; whence, it is inferred, it only 

I De Leg. IL, p. 787. 
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had its commencement then. But how many duties of un- 
doubtedly perpetual and universal obligation might be cut off 
on similar grounds? And how few comparatively of the sins 
which we may infer with the utmost certainty to have been 
practised, are noticed in those brief records of the world's 
history ? It is rather, as we might have expected, the general 
principles that were acted upon— or, in regard to heinous 
transgressors, the more flagrant misdeeds into which their 
extreme depravity ran out, that find a place in the earliest 
portions of sacred history. Besides, even in the later and 
fuller accounts, it is usual, through very long periods of time, 
to omit any reference to institutions which were known to have 
had a settled existence. There is no notice, for example, of 
circumcision from the time of Joshua to the Babylonish exile; 
but how fallacious would be the conclusion from such silence, 
that the rite itself was not observed? Even the Sabbath, not- 
withstanding the prominent place it holds in the decalogue and 
the institutions of Moses, is never mentioned again till the 
days of Elisha ^nearly seven hundred years later,^ when we 
meet with an incidental and passing allusion to it. (2 Kings iv. 
23.) Need we wonder, then, that in such peculiarly brief com- 
pends of history as are given of antediluvian and patriarchal 
times, there should be a similar silence? f 

And yet it can by no means be aflSrmjed, that they are with- 
out manifest indications of the existence of a seventh day of 
sacred rest. The record of its appointment at the close of the 
creation-period, as we have already noticed, is of the most 
explicit kind, and is afterwards confirmed by the not less 
explicit reference in the fourth commandment, of its origin and 
commencement to the same period. Nor can any reason be 
assigned one-half so natural and probable as this, for the 
division of time into weeks of seven days, which meets us in 
the history of Noah and the later patriarchal times, and of 
which also very early traces occur in profane history.* Then, 

I Gen. Tiii. 10, 12, xxix. 27. A large portion of the Jewish writers hold 
tiiEt the Sabbath was instituted at the creation, and was observed by the patri- 
archs, although some thought differently. References to Tarioos of their more 
eminent writers are given in Meyer, De Temporibus Saoris et Festis Diebn* 
Hebneomm, P. ii., c. 9. Selden (De Jure Nat et Gent, L. iii., 12) has 
endeayoured to proye that the elder Jewish writers all held the first institution 
of the Sabbath to haye been in the wilderness, though by special revelation 
made known preyiously to Abraham, and that the notice taken of the subject 
at the creation is by prolepsis. This, howeyer, does not appear to have been 
the general opinion among them, certainly not that of some of their leading 
writers; and as Meyer remarks, it by no means follows from their haying 
sometimes held the proleptical reference in Genesis to the institution of the 
Sabbath in the wilderness, that they therefore denied its prior institntion in 
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finally, the manner in which it first presents itself on the field 
of Israelitish history, as an existing ordinance, which God 
Himself respected, in the giving of the manna, before the law 
had been promulgated (Exod. xvi.,) is a clear proof of its prior 
institution. True, indeed, the Israelites themselves seem then 
to have been in a great measure ignorant of such an institu- 
tion — not perhaps altogether ignorant, as is too commonlj 
taken for granted, but ignorant of its proper observance, so wt 
as to wonder that God should have bestowed a double provision 
on the sixth day, to relieve them from any labour in gathering 
and preparing it on the seventh. Habituated as they had 
become to the manners, and bowed down to the oppression of 
Egypt, it had been strange, indeed, if any other result should 
have occurred. Hence, it is mentioned by Moses, and bj 
Nehemiah, as a distinguishing token of the Lord's goodness to 
them, that in consequence of bringing them out of Egypt, He 
made them to know or gave them His Sabbaths. (Exod. xvL 
29; Deut. v. 15; Neh. ix. 14.) 

2. But the institution of the Sabbath was declared to be a 
sign between God and the Israelites, that they might know 
that He was the Lord who sanctified them. (Exod. xxxi. 18.) 
And if a sign or token of God's covenant with Israel, then it 
must have been a new and positive institution, and one whieh 
they alone were bound to observe, since it must separate be- 
tween them and others. So Warburton^ and many besides* 
We say nothing against its having been as to its formal insti- 
tution of a positive nature, for there, we think, many defenders 
of the Sabbath have lost themselves.* But its being con- 
stituted a sign between God and Israel, neither inferred its 
entire novelty, nor its special and exclusive obligation upon 
them. Warburton himself has contended, that the bow in the 
cloud was not rendered less fit for being a sign of the covenant 
with Noah, that it had existed in the antediluvian period. And 

paradise. See also Owen's Preliminary Dissertations to his Com. on Heb. Ex. 
86; where, further, the notices are gathered which are to be found in aneieni 
heathen sources regarding the primitiye division of time into sevens, and the 
eaoredneas of the seventh day. As to the ancient nations of the world »ot 
observing it, or not being specially charged with neglecting it, the same may 
be said in reference to the third commandment, the fifth, many of the sins it 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth. Besides, when they forsook God Himself^ of 
how little importance was it how they spent His Sabbaths? 

1 Divine Leg. B. IV., Note B. B. B. B. 

* It has been called a moral-positive command — partly moral and partly 
positive; in itself a positive enactment, but with moral grounds to recommend 
or enforce it Bee, for example, Bidgeley*s Body of Divinity, ii., p. 267, whe 
expresses the view of almost all evangelical divines of the same period in thia 
country. The distinction, however, is not happy, as the same substantially 
may be said of all the ceremonial institutions. Moral reasons were eooneeted 
with them all« aod yet they are abolished. 
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Still less might the Sabbath's being a primeval institution have 
rendered it unfit to stand as a sign of the Israelitish covenant, 
as this had respect not so much to its appointment on the part 
of God as to its observance on the part of the people. He 
wished them simply to regard it as one of the chosen means by 
which He intended them to become, not only a comfortable and 
blessed, but also an holy nation. Nor could its being destined 
for such an use among them, in the least interfere with its 
obligation or its observance among others. Circumcision was 
thus also made the sign of the Abrahamic covenant, although 
it had been observed from time immemorial by various sur- 
rounding tribes and nations, from whom still the members of 
the covenant were to remain separate. And with perfect pro- 
priety, at least in the latter case. For it was not the merely 
external rite or custom which God regarded, but its spiritual 
meaning and design. When connected with His covenant, or 
embodied in His law, it was stamped as a religious institution; 
it acquured a strictly religious use; and only in so far as it waa 
observed with a reference to this, could it fitly serve as a sign 
of God's covenant. 

Indeed, a conclusion precisely the reverse of the one just 
referred to, should rather be drawn from the circumstance of 
the Sabbath having been taken for a sign that God sanctified 
Israel. There can be no question that holiness in heart and 
conduct was the grand sign of their being His chosen people. 
In 80 far as they fiilfilled the exhortation, "Be ye holy, for I 
am holy," they possessed the mark of His children. And the 

5 roper observance of the Sabbatical rest, being so specially 
esignated a sign in this respect, was a proof of its singular 
importance to the interests of religion and morality. These, 
it was virtually said, would thrive and flourish if the Sab- 
bath was duly observed, but would languish and die if it fell 
into desuetude. Hence, at the close of a long expostulation 
with the people regarding their sins, and such especially as 
indicated only a hypocritical love to God, and a palpable 
hatred or indifference to their fellow-men, the prophet Isaiah 
presses the due observance of the Sabbath as in itself a sufficient 
remedy for the evil: "If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on My holy day ; and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable ; and shalt 
honour Him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own words: then shalt thou de- 
light thyself in the Lord, and I will eause thee to ride upon the 
high places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." 
(Isa. Iviii. 18, 14.) 
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This passage may fitly be regarded as an explanation of the 
sense in which the Lord meant them to regard the Sabbath as a 
sign between them and Him. And it is clear, on a moment's 
reflection, that the prophet could never have attached the im- 
portance he did to the Sabbath, nor so peculiarly connected 
it with the blessing of the covenant, if the mere outward 
rest had been all that the institution contemplated. This 
is what the objectors we now argue with, seem uniformly 
to take for granted; as if the people were really sanctified 
when they simply rested every Sabbath-day from their labours. 
The command had a far deeper import, and much more was 
involved in such a compliance with it, as should prove a 
sign between them and God. It was designed at once to carry 
the heart up in holy affections to its Creator, and outwards 
in acts of good-will and kindness to men on earth. Hence its 
proper observance is so often put, both in the law and the 
prophets, for the sum of religion. This is frankly admitted by 
some who urge the objection (for example Barrow,) while 
they still hold it to have been a ceremonial institution. But 
we would ask, if any other ceremonial institution can be 
pointed to as having been thus honoured? Are they not 
often rather comparatively dishonoured, by being placed in 
a relation of inferiority to the weightier matters of the law ? 
And we might also ask, if precisely the same practical value is 
not attached to the strict religious observance of the Lord's 
day now, by all writers of piety, and even by those who, 
with strange perversion or inconsistency, labour to establish 
the freedom of Christians from the obligation of the Sabbath? 
It is one of the burdens, says Barrow, which the law of 
liberty has taken off from us, and yet he has no sooner 
said it, than he tells us in regard to the very highest and 
most spiritual duties of this law, that we are much more 
obliged to discharge them than the Jews could be.* Paley, 
too, presently after he has endeavoured to relax the binding 
obligation of the Sabbath, proceeds to show the necessity 
of dedicating the Sunday to religious exercises, to the exclusion 
of all ordinary works and recreations; and still more expressly 
in his first sermon, written at a more advanced stage of life, 
when he knew more personally of the power of religion, he 
speaks of "keeping holy the Lord's day regularly and most 
particularly," as an essential mark of a Christian.* The 
leading Reformers were unanimous on this point, holding it 

' Works, v., p. 665, 668. 

* Moral ADd Pollt Philosophy, B. Y., c. 7 and 8, comp. with first of the 
Sermons on sereral sabjeots. 
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to be the duty of all sonnd Christians to use the Lord's 
day as one of holy rest to Him, and that by withdrawing 
themselves not only from sin and vanity, but also from those 
worldly employments and recreations which belong only to 
a present life, and by yielding themselves wholly to the public 
exercises of God's worship, and to the private duties of devo* 
tion, excepting only in cases of necessity or mercy. The 
learned Rivet, also, who unhappily argued ^in his work on 
the decalogue) against the obligation of keepmg the Sabbath 
as imposed in the fourth commandment, yet deplored the 
prevailing disregard of the Lord's day as one of the crying 
evils of the times; and Yitringa raised the same lamentation in 
his day (on Isa. Iviii. 13.) 

What, then, should inauce such men to contend aeainst the 
strict and literal obligation of the fourth command? They 
must be influenced by one of two reasons: either they dislike 
the spirit of holiness that breathes in it, or, relishing tnis, they 
somehow mistake the real nature of the obligation there 
imposed. There can be no doubt that the former is the 
cause which prompts those who are mere formalists in religion 
to decry this obligation; and as little doubt, we think, in 
regard to the reformers and pious divines of later times, that 
the latter cause was what influenced them. This we shall find 
occasion to explain under the next form of objection, to which 
we now proceed. 

3. It is objected that the Sabbath, as imposed on the Jews, 
had a rigour and severity in it quite incompatible with the 
genius of the Gospel : the person who violated its sacredness, 
Dy doing ordinary work on that day, was to be punished with 
death; and so far was the cessation from work carried, that 
even the kindline of a fire or going out of one's place was 
interdicted. (Exod. xvi. 29, xxxv. 3.) It looks as if men were 
determined to get rid of the Sabbath by any means, when the 
capital punishment inflicted on the violators of it, in the Jewish 
state, is held up as a proof of its transitory and merely national 
character. For there is nothing of this in the fourth command- 
ment itself; and it was afterwards added to this, in common 
with many other statutes, as a check on the presumptuous viola- 
tion of what God wished them to regard as the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom. A similar violation of the first, the 
second, the third, the fifth, the sixth, the seventh command- 
ments, had the same punishment annexed to it; but who would 
thence argue, that the obligation to practise the duties they 
required, was binding only during the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion? 

The other part of the objection demands a longer answer; in 
VOL. n. 16 
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which we must first distinctly mark what is the precise point to 
be determined. The real question is, Did the fonrth command- 
ment oblige the Jews to anything which the people of Gh>d are 
under no obligation now to perform? Did it simply enjoin a 
rigid cessation from all ordinary labour, every seventh day, 
and did such cessation constitute the kind of sanctification H 
required ? Such unquestionably was the opinion entertained by 
Calvin and most of the Reformers; who consequently held the 
Sabbath exacted of the Israelites under this precept, to be 
chiefly of a ceremonial nature, foreshadowing through its out- 
ward repose, the state of peaceful and blessed rest whidi 
believers were to enjoy in Christ, and like other shadows, van- 
ishing when He appeared. There is certainly a colour of truth 
in this idea, as we shall have occasion to notice under the next 
objection, but not in the sense understood by such persona. 
Their opinion of what the Jewish Sabbath should have been, 
almost entirely coincided with what it actually waSj after a cold 
and dead formalism had taken the place of a living piety. But 
so far from being justified by the law itself, it is the very notion 
which our Lord sought repeatedly to expose, by showing the 
practical impossibility of carrying it out under the former dis- 
pensation itself. Parents performed on the Sabbath the ope* 
ration of circumcising their children; priests did the work 
connected with the temple-service; persons of all sorts went 
through the labours necessary to preserve or sustain life in 
themselves or their cattle ; and yet they were blameless — the 
command stood unimpaired, notwithstanding the performance of 
such works on the seventh day, for they were not inconsist* 
ent with its real design. In regard to all such cases, Christ 
announced the maxim : '^ The Sabbath was made for man, n<A 
man for the Sabbath*' — ^meaning of course the Sabbath in its 
original purport and existing obligation — not under any change 
or modification now to be introduced ; for had there been any 
intention of that sort, it would manifestly have been out dl 

Jdace then to speak of it — but the Sabbath as imposed in the 
ourth commandment upon the Israelites: — ^this Sabbath was 
made for man, as a means to promote his real interests and 
well-being, and not as a remorseless idol, to which these were to 
be sacrificed. " To work in the way of doing good to a fellow- 
creature fsuch was the import of Christ's declaration,) or enter* 
ing into tne employments of God's worship, is not now, nor ever 
was any interference with the proper duties of the Sabbath, 
but rather a fulfilment of them. 'Therefore the Son of man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath' — He, who is Lord of man must 
needs also be Lord of that which was made for man's good — but 
its Lord, not to turn it to any other purpose than that for which 
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it was originallj given — no, merely to use it myself, and teach 
you how to use it for the same, x ou do, therefore, grievously 
err in supposing it possible for me to do anything inconsistent 
with the aesign of this institution ; for, though, as the Father 
worketh hitherto, I also must work on this day (John. v. 17,) 
80 far as the ends of the Divine government may require, yet 
nothing is or can be done by Me, which is not in the strictest 
sense a Divine work, and as such suitable to the day of God."^ 

It is to wrest our Lord's words quite beside the purpose for 
which they were spoken, to represent Him in those declarations 
he made respecting the Sabbath, as intending to relax the 
existing law, and bring in some new modification of it. His 
discourse was clearly aimed at convincing the Jews, that this 
law did not, as they erroneously conceived, absolutely prohibit 
all work, but work only in so far as the higher ends of God's 
glory and man*s best interests might render needful. Precisely 
as in the second commandment, the prohibition regarding the 
making of any graven image or similitude, was not intended 
simply to denounce all pictures and statues — ^both, in fact, had 
a place in the temple itself — ^but to interdict their emplovm^it 
in the worship of God, so that His worshippers might be free to 
serve Him in spirit and in truth. Ana as men might have 
abstained from using these, while still far from yielding the 
spiritual worship which the second command really required, so 
they might equally have ceased from ordinary labour on the 
seventh day, and yet been far from sanctifying it according to 
the fourth commandment. 

This was distinctly enough perceived by some of the more 
thinking portion of the Jews themselves. Hence, not only does 
PhUo speak of ''the custom of philosophizing," as he calls it, 
on the seventh day, but we find Abenezra expressly stating, 
that ''the Sabbath was given to man, that he might consider 
the works of God, and meditate in his law." To the same 
rffect Abarbanel: "The seventh day has been sequestered for 

^ No tazta hftTe been more perrerted f^om their obyious meaning, by the 
opponents of the Sabbath, than those referred to in Mark ii. 27, 28, about the 
Son of Man being Lord of the Sabbath, and the Sabbath being made for man, 
as if the Lord had been there bringing in something new, instead of explain- 
ing what was old. The latter is also held "as manifestly implying that the 
obeerranoe of the Sabbath was not a duty of an essential and unchangeable 
nature, suoh as those for which man w especially constituted and ordained." 
(Bib. Cyclop, art. Sabbath.) But the same may be said of marriage — it was 
laade for man, and not man for it — and seeing, if there be no marriage there can 
be no adultery, is therefore the seyenth command only of temporary obligation? 
Or, since where there is no property there can be no theft, and man was not 
made for property, is the eighth command also out of date? The main point is, 
Were they not aU alike co^^val with man's introduction into his present state, 
Hod needful to alnde with him till its close ? 
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learning the Divine law, and for remembering well the expla- 
nations and inquiries regarding it. As is taught in Gemara 
Hierosol: * Sabbaths and holidays were only appointed for 
meditating on the law of God; and therefore it is said, in Med« 
rash Schamoth Rabba, that the Sabbath is to be prized as the 
whole law.' " Another of their leading authorities, R. Menasse 
Ben Isr. even characterizes it as a notable error, to imagine 
the Sabbath to have been instituted for idleness; for as idle* 
ness is the mother of all vice, it would then have been the 
occasion of more evil than good."^ 

These comments, wonderfully good to come from such s 
quarter, are in perfect accordance with the import of the fourth 
commandment; that is, if this commandment is to be subjected 
to the same mode of interpretation, which is made to rule tlie 
meaning of the rest — if it is to be regarded simply as prohibit- 
ing one kind of works, that those of an opposite kind may be 
performed. Yet, in strange oversight of this, perhaps also 
unwittingly influenced by the mistaken views and absurd prao- 
tices of the Jews, such men even as Calvin and Yitringa held 
that in the Jewish law of the Sabbath, there was only incul- 
cated a cessation from bodily labour, and that the observance of 
this cessation formed the substance of Sabbatical duty.' Their 
holding this, however, did not, we must remember, lead them to 
deny the fact of God's having set apart, and men's being in all 
ages bound to observe one day in every seven to be specially 
devoted to the worship and service of God. This, with one 
voice they held ; but they conceived the primeval and lastinjf 
institution of the Sabbath to have been so far accomodated to 
the symbolical character of the Jewish religion, as to demand 
almost nothing from the Jews but a day of bodily rest. And 
this rest they farther conceived to have been required, not as 
valuable in itself, but as the legal shadow of better tbings to 
come in Christ: — So that they might at once aflSrm the Jewish 
Sabbath to be abolished, and yet hold the obligation binding 
upon Christians to keep, by another mode of observance, one 
day in seven sacred to the Lord. This is just what they did. 
And, therefore, Gualter, in his summary of the views of the 
divines of the Reformation upon this subject, has brought dis- 
tinctly out these two features in their opinions — ^what they 
parted with and what they retained : "The Sabbath properly 
signifies rest and leisure from servile work, and at the same 
time is used to denote the seventh day, which God at the begin- 

* See Meyer de Temp. Sacria et Fcstia diebua Heb., p. 197-199, where the 
ftathorities are giTen at length. 

* CalTiiu Inst II., c. 8. Yitringa Synagog. yet. II., c. 2, and Com. in Ibs., 
0. lyi. 
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ning of the world consecrated to holy rest, and afterwards in 
the law confirmed by a special precept. And although the 

I^rimitiye Church abrogated the Sabbath, in so far as it was a 
egal shadow, lest it should savour of Judaism; yet it did not 
abolish that sacred rest and repose, but transferred the keep- 
ing of it to the following day, which was called the Lord's day, 
because on it Christ rose from the dead. The use of this day, 
therefore, is the same with what the Sabbath formerly was 
among the true worshippers of God." Only, the particular 
way, or kind of service, in which it is now to be turned to this 
sacred use, is difierent from what it was in Judaism, and he goes 
on to describe how the Reformers thought the day should be 
spent: viz. in a total withdrawing from worldly cares and plea- 
sures, as far as practicable, and employing the time in the pub- 
lic and private exercises of worship.' 

^ I hftTe entered bo fully into the Tieirs of the Reformers, because their sen- 
tbnents on this subject are almost uniyersallj misunderstood, even by theolo- 
l^ans, and their names haye often been abused, and indeed still are so, to 
support Tiews which they would themselves have most strongly reprobated. 
The ground of the whole error lay in their not rightly understanding — ^what, 
indeed, is only now coming to be properly understood — the symbolical charac- 
ter of the Jewish worship. They viewed it too exclusively in a typical aspect, 
in its reference to Gospel things, and saw but very dimly and imperfectly its 
design and fitness to give a present expression to the faith and holiness of the 
worshipper. Hence, positive institutions were considered as altogether the 
same with ceremonial^ and the services connected with them as all of necessity, 
bodily, typical, shadowy, therefore done away in Christ. In this way super- 
fieial readers, who glance only at occasional passages in their writings, and do 
not take these in connection with the whole state of theological opinion then 
prevalent regarding the Old and New dispensations, find no difficulty in exhib- 
iting the Reformers as against all Sabbatical observances ; while, if it suited 
their purpose to look a little fUrther, another set of passages might be found, 
which seem to establish the very reverse. Archbishop Whately says (Second 
Series of Essays, p. 206) that the English Reformers were almost unanimous in 
disconnecting the obligation regarding the keeping of the Lord's day among 
Christians, from the fourth commandment, and resting it simply on the prac- 
tiee of the apostles and the early Church — thus making the Christian Lord's 
day an essentially different institution from the Jewish Sabbath. We don*t 
need to investigate the subject separately, as it affects them, for their opinions, 
as the archbishop indeed asserts, agreed with those of the Continential Refor- 
mers. But we affirm, that the Reformers, as a body, did hold the Divine 
authority and binding obligation of the fourth command, as requiring one day 
in seven to be employed in the worship and service of God, admitting only of 
works of necessity and of mercy to the poor and afflicted. The release from 
legal bondage, of which they speak, included simply the obligation to keep 
precisely the seventh day of the week, and the external rest, which they con- 
oeired to be so rigorously binding on the Jews, that even the doing of charitable 
works was a breach of it — the very mistake of the Pharisees. In its results, 
however, the doctrinal error regarding the fourth commandment has been very 
disastrous even in England, but still more so on the Continent. However strict 
the Reformers were personally, as to the practical observance of the Lord's 
day — so strict, especially in Geneva, that they were charged by some with 
Jiulaizing — the separation they made here between the law and the Gospel 
soon wrought most ixgurioosly upon the life of religion; and the saying of 
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It presents no real contrariety to the interpretation ire have 
ven of the fourth commandment, as affecting the Jews, that 
OSes on one occasion enjoined the people not to go out of 
their place or tents on the Sabbath-^y. For that manifestly 
had respect to the gathering of manna, and was simply a pro* 
hibition against their going out, as on other days, to obtain 
food. Neither is the order against kindling a fire on the Sab- 
bath any argument for an opposite view; for it was not lest 
eyidently a temporary appointment, suitable to their condition 
in a wilderness of burning sand, necessary there perhaps to 
ensure even a decent conformity to the rest of the Sabbath, but 
palpabljr unsuitable to the general condition of the people, whea 
settled in a land which is subject to CTcat vicissitudes, and 
much diversity as to heat and cold. It was, in fact, plainly 
impracticable as a national regulation; and was not considerea 
by the people at large binding on them in their settled state, aa 
may be inferred from Josephus noticing it as a peculiarity of 
the Essenes, that they would not kindle a fire on the Sabbath. 
(Wars, II., c. 8, § 9.) Indeed, it is no part of the fourth com- 
mandment, fairly interpreted, to prohibit ordinary labour, ex- 
cepting in so far as it tends to interfere with the proper sanc- 
tincation of the time to God, and this in most cases would 
rather be promoted than hindered by the kindling of 9, fire 
for purposes of comfort and refreshment. So we judge, for 
example, in regard to the sixth commandment, which, being 
intended to guard and protect the sacredness of man's life, does 
not absolutely prevent all killing, nay, sometimes it may rather 
be said to require this, that life may be preserved. In like 
manner, it was not work in the abstract that was forbidden in the 
fourth commandment, but work only in so far as it interfered 
with the sanctified use of the day. And the endless restrictions 
and limitations of the Jews, in our Lord's time and since, about 
the Sabbath-day's journey, and the particular acts that were, 
or were not lawful on that day, are only to be regarded as the 
vnretched puerilities of men, in whose hands the spirit of the 
precept had already evaporated, and for whom nothing more 
remained than to dispute about the bounds and lineaments of 
its dead body. 

4. But then, there is an express abolition of Sabbath-davs in 
the Gospel, as the mere shadows of higher realities; ana the 
apostle expressly discharges believers from judging one another 
regarding their observance, and even mourns over the Gala- 
tians, as bringing their Christian condition into doubt, by 

Owen WM Umentably Torified: "Take this day off from the basis whereon Ood 
hath fixed it, and all human substitations of anything in the like kind, will 
qaiokly discoTer their own yanity." See Appendix A. 
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obserrlng days and months and years. We shall not waste 
time by considering the unsatisfactory attempts which have 
frequently been made to account for such statements, by many 
who hold the still abiding obligation of the fourth command- 
ment. But supposing this commandment simply to require, as 
we have endeavoured to show it does, the withdrawal of men's 
minds from worldly cares and occupations, that they might be 
free to give themselves to the spiritual service of God, is it 
conceivaole, from all we know of the apostle's feelings, that he 
would have warned the disciples against such a practice as a 
dangerous snare to their souls, or raised a note of lamentation 
over those who had adopted it, as if all were nearly gone with 
them ? Is there a single unbiassed reader of his epistles, who 
would not rather have expected him to rejoice in the thought 
of such a practical ascendency being won for the spiritual and 
eternal world, over the temporal and earthly? It is the less 
possible for any one to doubt this, when it is so manifest from 
his history, that he did make a distinction of days, in this 
sense, by everywhere establishing the practice of religious 
meetings on the first day of the week, and exhorting the dis- 
ciples to observe them aright. When he, therefore, writes 
against the observing of days, it must plainly be something of 
a different kind he has in view. And what could that be but 
the lazy, corporeal, outward observance of them, which the 
Jews had now come to regard as composing much of the very 
substance of religion, and by which they largely fed their self- 
righteous pride? Sabbath-days in this sense, it is certainly no 
part of the Gospel to enforce ; but neither was it any part in 
the law to do so ; Moses, had he been alive, would have de- 
nounced them, as well as the ambassador of Christ. 

But this, it may perhaps be thought, scarcely reaches the 
point at issue ; for the apostle discharges Christians from the 
observance of Sabbath-days, not in a false and improper sense, 
but in that very sense in which they were shadows of good 
things to come — ^placing them on a footing in this respect 
with distinctions of meat and drink. It is needless to say 
here, that all the feast-days of the Jews, being withdrawn from 
a common to a sacred use, were called Sabbaths, and that the 
apostle alludes exclusively to these.^ There can be no doubt, 
indeed, that they were so called, and are also included here; 

^ This is Haldane's explanation in his Appendix to his Com. on RomanSy 
M it had also been that of Ridgeley's and others in former times. But 
if that explanation were right — if the apostle really intended to except, 
what the world at large pre-eminentlj understood by Sabbath-days, it 
would be impossible to acquit him of using language almost sure to be 
Mitu&derstood. 
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but not to the exclusion of the seventh-day Sabbath, which, 
from the very nature of the case, was the one most likely to be 
thought of by the Colossians. Unless it had been expressly 
excepted, we must in fairness suppose it to have been at least 
equally intended with the others. But the truth is simply 
this: what the observance of the seventh-day Sabbath was not 
necessarily, or in itself, it came to acquire in the general 
apprehension from the connection it had so long held with the 
symbolical services of Judaism. In its original institution 
there was nothing in it properly shadowy or typical of re- 
demption; for it commenced before sin had entered, and 
while yet there was no need for a Redeemer. Nor was there 
anything properly typical in the observance of it imposed 
in the fourth commandment; for this was a substantial re-en- 
forcement of the primary institution, only with a reference in 
the letter of the precept to the circumstances of Israel, as the 
destined possessors of Canaan. But becoming then associated 
with a symbolical religion, in which spiritual and divine things 
were constantly represented and taught by means of outward 
and bodily transactions, the bodily rest enjoined in it came to 
partake of the common typical character of all their symbolical 
services. The same thing happened here, as with circumcision, 
which was the sira and seal of the Abrahamic covenant 
of grace, and had no immediate connection with the law 
of Moses: while yet it became so identified with this law, that 
it required to be supplanted by another ordinance of precisely 
similar import, when the seed of blessing arrived, which the 
Abrahamic covenant chiefly respected. So great was the 
necessity for the abolition of the one ordinance, and the intro- 
duction of the other, that the apostle virtually declares it to 
have been indispensable, when he affirms those, who would still 
be circumcised, to be debtors to do the whole law. At the 
same time, the original design and spiritual import of circum- 
cision, he testifies to have been one and the same with bap- 
tism — speaks of baptized believers, indeed, as the circumcision 
of Christ (Col. ii. 11,) — and consequently, apart from the 
peculiar circumstances arising out of the general character 
of the Jewish religion, the one ordinance might have served the 
purpose contemplated as well as the other. 

So with the Sabbath. Having been engrafted into a religion 
so peculiarly symbolical as the Mosaic, it was unavoidable that 
the bodily rest enjoined in it should acquire, like all the other 
outward things belonging to the religion, a symbolical and 
typical value. For that rest, though by no means the whole 
duty required, was yet the substratum and groundwork of the 
whole: the heart, when properly imbued with the religious 
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spirit, feeling in this very rest a call to go forth and employ 
itself on God. To aid it in doing so, suitable exercises of 
rarious kinds would, doubtless, be commonly resorted to ;* but 
not as a matter of distinct obligation, rather as a supplementary 
help to that quiet rest in God, and imitation of His doings, to 
which the day itself invited. This end is the same also which 
the Gospel has in view, but which it seeks to accomplish by 
means of more active services and direct instruction. The end 
under both dispensations was substantially the same, with a 
characteristic difference as to the manner of attaining it, corres- 
ponding to the genius of the respective dispensations — the one 
making more of the outward, the other addressing itself directly 
to the inward man — the one also having more of a natural, the 
other more of a spiritual, redemptive basis. Hence the mere 
outward, bodily rest of the Sabbath came, by a kind of unavoid- 
able necessity, to acquire of itself a sacred character — although 
ultimately carried to an improper and unjustifiable excess, by 
the carnality of the Jewish mind. And hence, too, when 
another state of things was introduced, it became necessary to 
assign to such Sabbaths a place among the things that were done 
away, and so far to change the ordinance itself as to transfer 
it to a different day, and even call it by a new name. But 
as baptism in the Spirit is Christ's circumcision, so the Lord's 
day is His Sabbath, and to be in the Spirit on that day, wor- 
shipping and serving Him in the truth of His Gospel, is to take 
up the yoke of the fourth commandment. 

6. This touches on, and partly answers, another objection — 
the only one of any moment that still remains to be adverted 
to — that derived from the change of day, from the last to the 
first day of the week. This was necessary, not merely as 
Horsley states,' to distinguish Christian from Jew, but also to 
distinguish Sabbath from Sabbath — a Sabbath growing up amid 
symbolical institutions, which deeply imbued it with a spirit of 
quiet repose, and a Sabbath not less marked, indeed, by a 
withdrawal from the cares and occupations of worldly business, 
but much more distinguished by spiritual employment and active 
energy, both in doing and receiving good. Such a change in 
its character was clearly indicated by our Lord, in those mira- 
cles of healing which He purposely performed on the Sabbath, 

> 2 Kings It. 23, where the Shanamite woman's hosband expressed his 
wonder that she shonld go to the prophet, when it was neither new moon nor 
Sabbath, implies that it was costomary to meet for social exercises on these 
days. 

s Works, Tol. i., p. 866. The greater part of his three Sermons is excellent, 
though he does not altogether avoid, we think, some of the misapprehensions 
referred to aboye. 

VOL n. 17 
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that His followers might now see their calling, to use the oppor- 
tunities presented to them on the day of bodily rest, to minister 
to the temporal or the spiritual necessities of those around 
them. And in fitting correspondence with this, the day chosen 
for the Christian Sabbath was the first day of the week — ^the 
day on which Christ rose from the dead — ^that He might enter 
into the rest of God, after having finished the glorious work 
of redemption. But that rest, how to be employed? Not in 
vacant repose, but in an incessant, holy activity, in directing 
the afiairs of His mediatorial kingdom, and difiusing the inesti- 
mable blessings He had purchased for men. A new era then 
dawned upon the world, which was to give an impulse hitherto 
unknown to all the springs of benevolent and holy working; 
and it was meet that this should communicate its impress to the 
day, through which the Gospel was specially to develope its 
peculiar genius and proper tendency. But pre-eminent as this 
Gospel stands above all earlier revelations of God, for the 
ascendency it gives to the unseen and eternal over the seen 
and temporal, it would surely be a palpable contrariety to the 
whole spirit it breathes, and the ends it has in view, if now, on 
the Lord's day, the things of the world were to have more, and 
the things of God less, of men's regard than formerly on the 
Jewish Sabbath. Least of all could any change have been in- 
tended in this direction; and the onl^ variation in the manner 
of its observance, which the Gospel itself warrants us to think 
of, is the greater amount of spiritual activity to be put forth 
on it, flowing out in suitable exercises of love to God, and acts 
of kindness and blessing towards our fellow-men. 

What though the Gospel does not expressly enact this change 
of day, and in so many words enjoin the disciples to hallow the 
ordinance after the manner now described? It affords ample 
materials to all for discovering the mind of God in this respect, 
who are really anxious to learn it; and what more is done in 
regard to the ordinances of worship generally, or to anything 
in God's service connected with external arrangements ? It is 
the characteristic of the Gospel to unfold great truths and prin- 
ciples, and only briefly to indicate the proper manner of their 
development and exercise in the world. But can any one in 
reality have imbibed these, without cordially embracing, and to 
the utmost of his power, improving the advantages of such a 
wise and beneficent institution ? Or, does the Christian world 
now not need its help, as much as the Jewish did of old? Even 
Tholuck, though he still does not see how to give the Christian 
Sabbath the right hold upon the conscience, yet deplores the 
prevailing neglect of it as destructive to the life of piety, and 
proclaims the necessity of a stricter observance, "Spirit, 
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spirit ! we cry out : but should the prophets of God come again, 
as they came of old, and should they look upon our works — 
Flesh, flesh ! they would cry out in response. Of a truth, the 
most spiritual among us cannot dispense with a rule, a pre- 
scribed form, in his morality and piety, without allowing the 
flesh to resume its predominance. The sway of the Spirit of 
God in your minds is weak ; carry, then, holy ordinances into 
your life.*'^ 

It is not unimportant to state farther in regard to the change 
of day from the last to the first day of the week, that whfle 
strong reasons existed for it in the mighty change that had 
been introduced by the perfected redemption of Christ, no 
special stress appears, even in the Old Testament Scripture, to 
have been laid on the precise day. Manifestly the succession 
of six days of worldly occupation, and one of sacred rest, is the 
point chiefly contemplated there. So little depended upon the 
exact day, that on the occasion of renewing the Sabbatical in- 
stitution in the wilderness, the Lord seems to have made the 
weekly series run from the first giving of the manna. His ex- 
ample, therefore, in the work of creation, was intended merely 
to fix the relative proportion between the days of ordinary 
labour and those of sacred rest — and with that view is appealed 
to in the law. Nay, even there the correspondence is closer 
than is generally considered between the Old and the New; for 
while the original Sabbath was the seventh day, in regard to 
God's work of creation, it was man's first. He began his 
course of weekly service upon earth by holding Sabbath with 
his Creator; much as the Church was called to begin her ser- 
vice to Christ on His finishing the work of the new creation. 
Nor, since redemption is to man a still more important work 
than creation, can it seem otherwise than befitting, to a sanc- 
tified mind, that some slight alteration should have taken place 

^ Sermons, Bib. Cab. toI. xxyiii., p. 18. The absolute necessity of a strict 
obserrance of the Lord's daj to the life of religion, is ireU noted in a com- 
parison between Scotland and Germany, by a shrewd and intelligent observer — 
Mr. Laing, in his Notes on the Pilgrimage to Treves, ch. x. He does not pro- 
fess to state the theological yiew of the subject, and even admits there may be 
some truth in what is sometimes pleaded for a looser obserrance of the day, 
especiaUy in regard to those situated in large towns — ^but still holds the neces- 
sity of a well-spent Sabbath to produce and maintain a due sense of religion, 
and attributes the low state of religion in Germany very much to their neglect 
of the Sabbath. He justly says, the strict observance of Sunday '4s the appU- 
cation of principle to practice by a whole people ; it is the working of their 
reUgious sense and knowledge upon their habits; it is the sacrifice of pleasures, 
in themselves innocent — and these are the most difficult to be sacrificed — to a 
higher principle than self-indulgence; such a population stands on a much 
higher moral and intellectual step than the population of the Continent," etc. 
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in the relatiye position of the days, as might serve for a per- 
petual memorial, that this work also was now finished. By the 
resurrection of Christ, as the apostle shows, in 1 Cor. xv. 20, 
sq., a far higher dignity has been won for humanity, than was 
given to it by the creation of Adam ; and one hence feels, aa 
Sartorius has remarked (Cultus, p. 154,) that it would be alike 
unnatural and untrue, if the Church now should keep the 
creation-Sabbath of the Old, and not the resurrection-Sabbath 
of the New — if she should honour, as her holy-day, thcA day on 
which Christ was buried, and not rather the one on which He 
rose again from the dead. It was on the eve of the resurreo- 
tion-day that he appeared to the company of the disciples, an- 
nounced to them the completion of his work, gave them His 
peace, and authorized and commissioned them to preach sal* 
vation and dispense forgiveness to all nations in His name. 

giuke xxiv.) So that, if Adam's Sabbath was great by the 
ivine blessing and sanctification, Christ's Sabbath was still 
greater through the Divine blessing of peace, grace, and sal- 
vation, which He sheds forth upon a lost world, in order to re- 
establish the Divine image in men's souls, in a higher even than 
its original form, and bring in a better paradise than that which 
has been lost. 

In conclusion, we deem the law of the Sabbath, as inter- 
preted in this section, to have been fully entitled to a place in 
the standing revelation of God's will concerning man s duty, 
and to have formed no exception to the perfection and com- 
pleteness of the law : 

(1.) Because, first, there is in such an institution, when pro- 
perly observed, a sublime act of holiness. The whole rational 
creation standing still, as it were, on every seventh day as it 
returns, and looking up to its God — what could more strikingly 
proclaim in all men's ears, that they have a common Lord and 
Master in heaven ! It reminds the rich, that what they have is 
not properly their own — that they hold all of a Superior — a 
Superior who demands that on this day the meanest slave shall 
be as his master — nay, that the very beast of the field shall be 
released from its yoke of service, and stand free to its Creator, 
No wonder that proud man, who loves to do what he will with 
his own, and that the busy world, which is bent on prosecuting 
with restless activity the concerns of time, would fain breajE 
asunder the bands of this holy institution. For it speaks 
aloud of the overruling dominion and rightful supremacy of 
God, which they would willingly cast behind their backs. But 
the heart that is really imbued with the principles of the 
Gospel, how can it fail to call such a day the holy of the Lord 
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and honourable? Loving God, it cannot but love what gives 
it the opportunity of holding undisturbed communion with 
Him. 

(2.) Secondly, because it is an institution of mercy. In per- 
fect harmony with the Gospel, it breathes good-will and kind- 
ness to men. It brings, as Coleridge well expressed it, fifty-two 
spring days every year to this toilsome world; and may justly 
be regarded as a sweet remnant of paradise, mitigating the now 
inevitable burdens of life, and connecting the region of bliss 
that has been lost, with the still brighter glory that is to come. 
As in the former aspect there is love to God, so here there is 
love to man. 

(3.) Lastlv, we uphold its title to a place in the permanent 
revelation of God's will to man, because of its eminent use and 
absolute necessity to promote men's higher interests. Religion 
cannot properly exist without it, and is always found to thrive 
as the spiritual duties of the day of God are attended to and 
discharged. It is, when duly miproved, the parent and the 
guardian of every virtue. In this practical aspect of it, all men 
of serious piety substantially concur; and as a specimen of 
thousands, which might be produced, we conclude with simply 
giving the impressive testimony of Owen: "For my part, 1 
must not only say, but plead, whilst I live in this world, and 
leave this testimony to the present and future ages, that if 
ever I have seen anything of the way and worship of God, 
wherein the power of religion or godliness hath been expressed 
— ^anythin^ that hath represented the holiness of the Gospel 
and the Author of it — anything that looked like a prelude 
to the everlasting Sabbath, and rest with God, which we aim, 
through grace, to come unto, it hath been there, and with them, 
where, and among whom, the Lord's day hath been held in 
highest esteem, and a strict observation of it attended to, as an 
ominance of our Lord Jesus Christ. The remembrance of their 
ministry, their walk and conversation, their faith and love, who 
in this nation have most zealously pleaded for, and have been 
in their persons, families, parishes or churches, the most strict 
observers of this day, will be precious to them that fear the 
Lord, whilst the sun and moon endure. Let these things be 
despised by those who are otherwise minded; to me thCT 
are of great weight and importance." (On Heb. vol. i., 726, 
Tegg's ed.) 
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SECTION IV. 

WHAT THB LAW COULD HOT DO — THE COYKHANT-STAHDIira AHD PBITILE0E8 OF 
ISRAEL BEPOBE IT WAS GITEH. 

Having now considered what the law, properly so called, was 
in itself, we proceed to inquire into the ends and purposes for 
which it was given, and the precise place which it was designed 
to hold in the Divine economy. Any misapprehension enter- 
tained, or even any obscurity allowed to hang upon these points, 
would, it is plain, materially affect the result of our future in- 
vestigations. And there is the more need to be careful and 
discriminating in our inquiries here, as from the general and 
deep-rooted carnality of the Jewish people, the effect which the 
law actually produced upon the character of their religion, was 
to a considerable extent different from what it ought to have 
been. This error on their part has also mainly contributed to 
the first rise and still continued existence of some mistaken 
views regarding the law among many Christian divines. 

There can be no doubt, that the law held relatively a dif- 
ferent place under the Old dispensation, from what it does 
under the New. The most superficial acquaintance with the 
statements of New Testament Scripture on the subject, is 
enough to satisfy us of this. "The law came by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.*' But there is one 
point — ^the first that properly meets us in this department of 
our subject — in regard to which both dispensations are entirely 
on a footing. This point has respect to the condition of those 
to whom the law was given, and which, being already possessed, 
the law could not possibly have been intended to bring. So 
that an inquiry into the nature of that condition, of necessity 
carries along with it the consideration of what the law could 
not do. 

Now, as the historical element is here of importance, when 
was it, we ask, that this revelation of law was given to Israel? 
Somewhere, we are told, about the beginning of the third month 
after their departure from the land of Egypt.* Hence, from 
the very period of its introduction, the law could not come as a 
redeemer from evil, or a bestower of life and blessing. Its 
object could not possibly be to propose anything which should 
have the effect of shielding from death, rescuing from bondage, 
or founding a title to the favour and blessing of heaven — ^for 
all that had been already obtained. By God's outstretched 

* Exodus xix. 1. 
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ann, working with sovereign freedom and almighty power in 
behalf of the Israelites, they had been brought into a state of 
freedom and enlargement, and under the banner of Divine pro- 
tection, were travelling to the land settled on them as an 
inheritance, before one word had been spoken to them of the 
law in the proper sense of the term. And whatever purposes 
the law might have been intended to serve, it could not have 
been for any of those already accomplished or provided for. 

It is of great importance to keep distinctly in view this nega- 
the side of the law — what it neither could, nor was ever de- 
signed to do. For, if we raise it to a position which it was not 
meant to occupy, and expect from it benefits which it was not 
fitted to yield, we must be altogether at fault in our reckoning, 
aad can have no clear knowledge of the dispensation to which 
it belonged. It is in reference to this, that the apostle speaks 
in Gal. iii. 17, 18: "And this I say, that the covenant, which 
was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which was four 
hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect. For if the inheritance be of 
the law, it is no more of promise, but God gave it to Abraham 
by promise.*' The Jews had come in the apostle's time, and 
most of them, indeed, long before, to look to their deeds of law 
as constituting their title to the inheritance; and the same 
leaven of self-righteousness was now beginning to work among 
the Galatian converts. To check this tendency in them, and 
convince them of the fundamental error on which it proceeded, 
he presses on their consideration the nature and design of God's 
covenant with Abraham, which he represents as having been 
** confirmed before of God in Christ," because in making pro- 
mise of a seed or blessing, it had respect pre-eminently to 
Christ, and might justly be regarded in its leading objects and 

?rovisions, as only an earlier and imperfect exhibition of the 
Shristian covenant of redemption. But that covenant ex- 
pressly conferred on Abraham's posterity, as Heaven's free 
gift, the inheritance of the land of Canaan ; and it must also 
nave secured their redemption from the house of bondage, and 
their safe conduct through the wilderness, since these were 
necessary to their entering on the possession of the inheritance. 
Hence, as the apostle argues, their title to these things could 
not possibly need to be acquired over again by deeds of law 
afterwards performed, for this would manifestly have been to 
give to the law the power of disannulling the covenant of pro- 
mise, and would have made one revelation of God overthrow 
the foundation already laid by another. 

But that God never meant the law to interfere with the 
^fts and promises of the covenant, is clear from what He 
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said to the children of the covenant immediatel j before the l«w 
was given: "Ye have seen what I did to the Egyptians, a&d 
how I bare you on eagle's wings, and brought jou unto Mj8el£ 
Now, therefore, if you will obey My voice indeed, and keep 
My covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto Me 
above all people; for all the earth is Mine; and ye shall be 
unto Me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation.*' fExod. 
xix. 5.) Here God addresses them as already standing in 
such a relation of nearness to Him, as secured for them an 
interest in His faithfulness and love. He appeals to the proofii, 
which He had given of this, as amply sufficient to dispel every 
doubt from their mind, and to warrant them in expecting what- 
ever might still be needed to complete their felicity. "Now 
therefore if ye will obey My voice" — not because ye have 
obeyed it, have the great things which have just been accom- 
plished in your experience taken place, but these have been 
done, that you might feel your calling to obey, and by obeyinc, 
fulfil the high destiny to which you are appointed. In this 
call to obedience we already have the whole law, so far as con- 
cerns the ground of its obligation, and the germ of its require- 
ments. And when the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai, to 
proclaim the words of the law. He is simply to be regarded as 
giving utterance to that voice which they were to obey. Henee 
also, in prefacing the words then spoken by the declaration, 
"I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage," He rests His claim to 
their obedience on precisely the same ground as here; He 
resumes what He had previously said in regard to the peculiar 
relation in which He stood to them, as proved by the grand 
deliverance He had achieved in their behalf, and on that founds 
His special claim to the return of dutiful obedience, which He 
justly expected at their hands. And when it was proclaimed 
as the result of this obedience, that they would be to God **a 
peculiar people, a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation," 
they were given to understand, that thus alone could they cim- 
tinue to occupy the singular place they now held in the regard 
of Heaven, enjoy intimate fellowship with God, and be fitting 
instruments in His hand for carrying out the wise and holy 
purposes of His Divine government. This, however, belongs 
to another part of the subject, and has respect to what the law 
was given to do. 

We see, then, from the very time and manner in which the 
law was introduced, that it could not have been designed to 
interfere with the covenant of promise; and as all that per- 
tained to redemption, the inheritance, and the means of life 
and blessing, came by that covenant, the law was manifestly 
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given to provide none of them. Nor could it make any altera- 
tion on the law in this respect, that it was made to assume the 
form of a covenant. Why this was done, we shall inquire in 
the sequel. But looking at the matter still in a merely nega- 
tive point of view, it is obvious that the law's coming to pos- 
sess the character of a covenant, could give it no power to make 
void the provisions of that earlier covenant, which secured for 
the seed of Abraham, as Heaven's free gift, the inheritance 
and everything properly belonging to it. And if the Israelites 
should at any time come to regard the covenant of law as 
having been made for the purpose of founding a title to what 
the covenant with Abraham had previously bestowed, they 
would evidently misinterpret the meaning of Uod, and confound 
the proper relations of things. This, however, is what they 
actually did on a large scale, the grievous error and pernicious 
consequences of which are pointed out in Gal, iv. 21-31 : " Tell 
me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law? 
For it is written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a 
bondmaid, the other by a free woman. But he, who was of 
the bondwoman, was born after the flesh ; but he of the free 
woman was by promise. Which things are an allegory ; for 
these are the two covenants, the one from the Mount Sinai, 
which gendereth to bondage, which is Hagar. For this Hagar 
is (t. e.y corresponds to) Mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth 
to Jerusalem, which now is, and is in bondage with her children. 
But Jerusalem which is above, is free, which is the mother of 
us all. For it is written (Isa. liv. 1,) Rejoice thou barren, that 
bearest not, break forth and cry, thou that travailest not : for 
the desolate hath many more children than she that hath an 
husband. Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of 
promise," etc. 

Here the proper wife of Abraham, Sarah, and his bondmaid 
Hagar, are viewed as the representatives of the two covenants 
respectively, and the children of the two mothers as, in like 
manner, representatives of the kind of worshippers whom the 
covenants were fitted to produce. Sarah, the only proper 
spouse of Abraham, stands for the heavenly Jerusalem ; that 
is, the true church of God, in which He perpetually resides, 
and begets children to Himself. Whoever belong to it are 
born from above, "not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God." And that Sarah's son 
might be the fit representative of all such, his birth was 
delayed till she had attained an advanced age. Born as Isaac 
was, it was impossible to overlook the immediate and super- 
natural operation of God's hand in his birth; and if ever 
mother had reason to say, "I have gotten a man from the 
VOL. n. 18 
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Lord,*' it was Sarah, when she brought forth Isaac. But what 
was true of Isaac's natural birth is equally true of the spiritual 
birth of God's people in every age. The Church, as s 
heavenly society, is their mother. But that Church is so, 
simply because she is the habitation of God, and the channel 
through which His grace, flowing into the dead heart of nature, 
quickens it into newness of life. And the covenant in the 
hand of this Church, by which she is empowered to bring forth 
such children to God, must be substantially the same in every 
age; viz., the covenant of grace, which began to be disclosed 
in part on the very scene of the fall — which was again more 
distinctly revealed to Abraham, when he received the promises 
of a seed of blessing, and an inheritance everlasting, and 
which has been clearly brought to light, and finally confirmed 
in Christ, for the whole elect family of God. This unquestion- 
ably is the covenant which answers to Sarah, and belongs to 
the heavenly Jerusalem ; to this covenant all the real children 
of God owe their birth, their privileges, and their hopes ; those 
who are born of it, in whatever age of the Church, are bom in 
freedom, and heirs of the inheritance. 

It is this Church, standing in and growing out of this cove- 
nant, that the prophet Isaiah addresses, in the passage quoted 
by the apostle, as a "barren woman, a widow, and desolate," 
and whom he comforts with the promise of a numerous 
ofi*8pring. He does not expressly name Sarah, but he evident- 
ly has her in his eye, and draws his delineation both of the 
present and the future in language suggested by her history. 
For, as in her case, so the seed of the true Church was long in 
coming, and slow of increase, compared with those born after the 
flesh. It seemed often, especially in such times of backsliding 
and desolation as those contemplated by the prophet, as if the 
spouse were absolutely forsaken, or utterly incapable of being 
a mother, and she appeared all the more in need of consolation, 
as her carnal rival even then possessed a large and numerous 
offspring. But the prophet cheers her with the prospect of 
better days to come ; and gives her the assurance, that, in the 
lone run, her spiritual seed would greatly outnumber the fleshlv 
seed of the other. This prospect began (as the apostle inti- 
mates, V. 31^ to be more especially realized, when the kingdom 
opened the aoor of salvation to the Gentiles. 

The other covenant, which answers to Hagar, was the cove- 
nant of law, ratified at Sinai; but that by no means corres- 
ponding, as is often represented, to the Ola Testament Church 
or dispensation. For viewed in the light of mothers, the two 
covenants are spoken of as directly opposite in their nature, 
tendency, and effects, while the Old and New Testament 
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dispensations present no such contrast to each other. They 
are rather to be regarded as in all essential respects the same. 
They differ, not as Ishmael differed from Isaac, but only as the 
heir, when a child, differs from the heir when arrived at 
maturity. Of all the true members of both churches, Abra- 
ham is the common parent and head; and whether outwardly 
descended from his loins or not, they constitute properly but 
one people. They are all the children of faithful Abraham, 
possessing his covenant-relation to God, and his interest in the 
promises of good things to come. (Rom. iv. 11-13; Gal. iii. 
29.) But the seed that came by Hagar, which was born, not 
properly of God, but of the will of the flesh, was entirely of 
another kind, and represented no part of the true Church in 
any age ; it represented only the carnal portion of the profess- 
ing Church — the unregenerate, idolatrous, or self-righteous 
Israelites of former times, who deemed it quite enough that 
they were able to trace their descent from Abraham — and the 
merely nominal believers now, who satisfy themselves with an 
outward standing among the followers of Jesus, and a formal 
attendance on some of the ordinances of His appointment. 
These are they "who say they are Jews, but are not;'* they no 
more belonged to the seed of God, under the old Testament, 
than they do under the New; they are Ishmaelites, not 
Israelites — a spurious, fleshly offspring, that should never have 
been bom, and when born, without any title to the inheritance 
and the blessing. 

It was the prevailing delusion of the Jews i^ our Lord's 
time, as it had been also of many former times, not to perceive 
this — ^not to understand, what yet God had taken especial 
pains to teach them, that the subjects of His love and blessing 
were always an elect seed. From the time of Abraham, 
they had chiefly belonged to his stock, but never had they at 
any period embraced all his offspring : — not the sons of Hagar 
and Keturah, but only the son of Sarah ; not both the sons of 
Isaac, but only Jacob ; not all the sons of Jacob, but only such 
as possessed his faith, and were, like him, princes with God. 
The principle, "not all Israel, who are of Israel,'* runs through 
the entire history; and too often also do the facts of history 
afford ground for the conclusion, that those who were simply 
of Israel, had greatly the preponderance in numbers and influ- 
ence over such as truly were Israel. 

But how did such children come to exist at all ? How did they 
get a being within the bosom of the Church of God? They also 
had a mother, represented by Hagar, and that mother, as well 
as the other, a covenant of God, the covenant of Sinai. But 
why should it have produced such children ? In one way alone 
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inheritance. Not only does Warburton call the dispensation, 
under which they were placed, roundly "a dispensation of 
works,*'^ but we find Dr. John Erskine, an evangelical writer, 
among many similar things, writing thus: "He, who yielded 
an external obedience to the law of Moses, was termed righteotiSj 
and had a claim in virtue of his obedience to the land of Ca- 
naan, so that doing these things he lived by them. Hence 
Moses says, Deut. vi. 25, ' It shall be our righteousness, if we 
observe to do all these commandments before the Lord our 
God;' t. e., it shall be the cause and matter of our justification, 
it shall found our title to covenant blessings. But to spiritual 
and heavenly blessings, we are entitled by the obedience of the 
Son of God, not by our own.'** It was very necessary, when 
the learned author made obedience to the covenant of Sinai the 
ground of a title to the inheritance of Canaan, that he should 
bring down its terms as low as possible ; for had these not been 
of a superficial and formal nature, it would manifestly have 
been a mockery to make the people's obedience the ground of 
their title. But what, then, becomes of the covenant of Abra- 
ham, if the inheritance, which it gave freely in promise to his 
seed, had to be acquired over again by deeds of law? And 
what, indeed, becomes of the spiritual and unchangeable charac- 
ter of God, if in one age of the Church, He should appear to 
have exacted duties of an external kind, as the ground of a title 
to His blessing, while in another all is given of grace, and the 
duties required are pre-eminently inward and spiritual! In 
such a case, there not only could have been no proper corres- 
pondence between the earlier and the later dispensations, but 
the revealed character of God must have undergone an essential 
change; He could not be "the Jehovah, that changeth not." 
The confusion arises from assigning to the covenant of law a 
wrong place, and ascribing to it what it was never intended to 
do or give. " God did never make a new promulgation of the 
law by revelation to sinful men, in order to keep them under 
mere law, without setting before them, at the same time, the 
promise and grace of the new covenant, by which they might 
escape from tne curse, which the law denounced. The legal 
and evangelical dispensations have been but difierent dispensa- 
tions of the same covenant of grace, and of the blessings 
thereof. Though there is now a greater degree of light, con- 
solation, and liberty, yet if Christians are now under a king- 
dom of grace, where there is pardon upon repentance, the 
Lord's people under the Old Testament, were (as to the reality 

» Diy. Leg. B. v., Note C. « Theological Dissertations, p. 44, 
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and substance of things) also under a kingdom of grace. "^ So 
that it is quite wrong, as the judicious author states, to repre- 
sent those "who were under the pedagogy of the law, as if Uiey 
had been under a proper and strict covenant of works." 

Bihr, who rises immeasurably above all who have imbibed 
their notions of the legal dispensation in the school of Spencer 
and Warburton, and who everywhere exhibits a due apprecia- 
tion of the moral and religious element in Judaism, still so far 
coincides with them, that he elevates the law to a place not 
properly its own. After investigating the descriptions given of 
the Decalogue, he draws the conclusion, that '"^for Israel this 
formed the foundation of its whole existence as a people, the 
root of its religious and political life, the highest, best, meet 
precious thing the people had, their one and all."^ So abo 
again, when speaking of the covenant and the law being 
entirely the same, he says to the like eflfect: "This covenant 
first properly gave Israel as a people its being; it was the root 
and basis of the life of Israel as a people.''^ No doubt under^ 
standing, as he does, by the law or covenant all the precepts 
and institutions of Moses, which he holds to have been repre^ 
sented in the Decalogue, the idea here expressed is not quite so 
wide of the truth as it might otherwise appear. But still the 
statement is by no means correct; it is utterly at variance with 
the facts of Israel's history, and calculated to give a false im- 
pression of the whole nature and design of the Mosaic legislar 
tion. It presents this to our view simply as a dispensation of 
works, having law for the root of life, and consequently the 
deeds of law for the only ground of blessing. In plain contra* 
riety to the assertion of the apostle,^ it virtually says that a law 
was given which brought life, and that righteousness was by the 
law. Finally, it gives such a place to the mere requirements 
and operations of law, that nothing remained for grace to do, 
but merely to pardon the shortcomings and transgressions of 
which men might be guilty, as subject to law; all else was 
earned by the obedience performed; even forgiveness itself in 
a manner was thus earned, because obtained as the result of 
services rendered in compliance with the terms and prescrip* 
tions of law. 

This glorification of law, however, has not been confined to 
the Old Testament Church. There are not a few Christian 
divines who are so enamoured of law, that the Gospel of the 
grace of God has become in their hands only a kind of modified 
covenant of works: and they can only account for faith hold- 

' Fraser on Sanctification ; Explic. of Rom. Tii. 8. 

> Symbolik, i., pp. 886, 887. '^ Symbolik, ii., p. 889. * Gal. iii. 21. 
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ing the peculiar place assigned to it in the work of salvation, 
because in their view it comprises all other graces and virtues 
in its bosom. Salvation appears not directly and properly as 
the free gift of Divine grace in Christ, but rather as the 
acquired result of man's evangelical righteousness, or, as it is 
generally termed, his sincere though imperfect obedience. The 
title to heaven must still be earned, only the satisfaction of 
Christ has secured its being done on much easier conditions. 
There is no need for our entering into any exposure of this New 
Testament legalism, as we have seen that its prototype under 
the Old Testament, though it had more seemingly to coun- 
tenance it, was still without any proper foundation. But we 
may briefly advert to the statements of another class of theolo- 

f'ans, who, while they admit that the Old, as well as the New 
estament Church, was under a dispensation of grace, to which 
it owed all its privileges, blessings, and hopes, at the same time 
regard the covenant of Sinai as in itself properly the covenant 
of works, by obedience to which, if faithfully and fully ren- 
dered, men would have founded a title to life, and blessing. 
They justly regard it as in substance a republication of the law 
of holiness originally impressed upon the soul of Adam ; but 
fall into perplexity and confusion by adopting a somewhat 
erroneous view of the primary design and object of that law. 
The righteousness there required they are accustomed to repre- 
sent as that "by the doing of which man was to found his right 
to promised blessings;"* or, to use the language of another, 
"in virtue of which he might thereon plead and demand the 
reward of eternal life.'** Then, viewing such a law or covenant 
of works in reference to men as sinful, the works required in it 
are necessarily considered as "the condition of a sinner's jus- 
tification and acceptance with God," "a law to be done that he 
might be saved. "^ 

But was a law ever given, or a covenant ever made with man 
with any such professed design? Was it even propounded thus 
to Adam in paradise? Had he not received as a free gift from 
the hand of God, before anything was exacted of him in the 
way of obedience, both the principle of a divine life and an in- 
heritance of blessing? So far from needing to found by deeds 
of righteousness a title to these, he came forth at the very first 
fully fraught with them; and the question with him was, not 
how to obtain what he had not, but how to continue in the en- 

> BeU on CoTenants, p. 198. 

'Boston's Notes on Marrow of Modem Divinity, p. 1, Introd. 
*Ib. P. 1, c. 1, and the Marrow itself there; also Fraser on Rom. vii. 4, and 
Chalmers' Works, vol. x., p. 207. 
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j^rnt^sLTs, {€ ^luc i^ iJr^ftCx jtaGHeBsec. TLk Le could no other- 
friHi: di iiiiiJ. 17 ^jLxJjLz Uj± rif^Cieaii^ eDcb fca- which he had 
Wa. crfth-^ieL Tt Srore iiiL X{»v»'af liiese; therefore, must 
jUKTt t*eeL- if it:c lixjf* 9aft£^ ai jiaisz liht direct mnd ostensible 
t»V>wi: :f vidG*T«- isv v** tinnrarthr profKised to him, or in- 
wui-z^j iiLjireaiiei x;«:(l 15f ecotsisfiDce. If the word to him 
2i£&i >t jAii Vj» :»fc- "■!•: lii *2iS Bre." i could only be in the 
hk^iUft 'A Li^ iJLKs^iT oc«jzz35xtr ^ tiie ^e. in the possession and 
Vx'id&^iu'f^ c<f wiik^ he was <r»;:«a. JLnd it was the fond con- 
OKI ^A lit: Piikrisakal J*ws. liiaj tLtar law was pren for pnp- 
j^jibe§u 'LLz^rfz er-eai tJlagi tiiii^e fee wiic^ acx law was given to man 
ill iLir'Xvri.^: tiai titj p-^gii. 1*t <:<i<ii5ei<ce to law, work out a 
7i^iie?0'U^i.e^&. a&d acqtzirE' a th^e to ti^ aod glory, which did 
liOi L^rcr^T lie^oikg to thesiL. It is smply against this gronnd- 
lt:fe£ aia 1 perrerse nodiinL which had cicnne latterly to diffuse its 
leaT^mi iLrvugh the wh->le Jewish mini that our Lord and His 
a|X^iiei are Ujr be imd£fs»:K!d as speaking, when in a manifold 
rarieiy of ways they endeaTc«ar to withdraw men's regards from 
tLe law, as a aouroe of life, and point them to the riches of 
Dirine grace.' 

It lis, then carefuDy to be remembered, in r^ard to the Old 
Testament Church, that she had two covenants connected with 
Ler constitution — a covenant of grace, as well as of law; and 
that the covenant of law, as it came last, so it took for granted 
the proviiiions of the existing covenant of grace. It was grafted 
up'^n tbU, and grew out of it. Hence, in revealing the terms 
of the legal covenant, the Lord spake to the ^raelites as 
alrea/ly their God, from whom they had received life and firee- 
ilfiUi (Exod. XX. 2,) — ^proclaimed Himself as the Crod of mercy, 
m well as of holiness (ver. 5, 6,) — ^recognixed their title to ue 
inheritance as His own sovereign gift to them (ver. 12,) — 
thus making it clear to all, that the covenant of law raised 
itself on the ground of the previous covenant of grace, and 

1 Bi>ni, in., rii.; 2 Cor. iii. 6, 7; 6*1. iu. 11, 21; Phil. iii. 8,9; Eph. i. 8-7; 
Tit. iii. 4-7; 1 John i., t. 11; also of our Lord^s Discourses, Lake xr., 'gi»- 
1-10; John iii. lf)-18, tL 51. When He directed the lawyer, who tempted 
Him with the question, ** Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal Ufe?" to 
the commandments of the law, and in reference to the perfect loTe there 
required to God and man, said, "This do and thoa shalt liTe;" it is clear He 
merelj met the inquirer on his own ground, and aimed at sending him awtj 
with an impreesion of the impossibilitj of obtaining life bj perfecting himself 
in the law's requirements. So also, such expressions as that in Rom. tU. 10, 
of *Hhe commandment being ordained to life" (lit. which was for, or unto life,) 
cannot mean that it was given to confer life, or to show the way of obtaining 
it, for i\m is denied of any law that ever could haTe been given to sinfhl men. 
GaL iii. 21. It simply means, that the law was given to subserve or promote 
the purposes of God in respect to life. 
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sought to carry out this to its legitimate consequences and 
proper fruits.^ 

That this also is the order of God's procedure with men under 
the Gospel, nothing but the most prejudiced mind can fail to 
perceive. Everywhere does God there present Himself to His 
people as in the first instance a giver of life and blessing, and 
only afterwards as an exacter of obedience to His commands. 
Their obedience, so far from entitling to salvation, can never be 
acceptably rendered, till they have become partakers of the 
blessings of salvation. These blessings are altogether of grace, 
and are, therefore, received through faith. For what is faith, 
but the acceptance of Heaven's grant of salvation, or a trusting 
in the record in which the grant is conveyed ? So that, in the 
order of each man's experience, there must be, as is fully 
brought out in the Epistle to the Romans, first a participation 
in the mercies of God, and then growing out of this a felt and 
constraining obligation to run the way of God's commandments. 
How can it, indeed, be otherwise? How were it possible for 
men, laden with sin, and underlying the condemnation of Hea- 
ven, to earn anything at God's hands, or do what might seem 
good in His sight, till they become partakers of grace? Can 
they work up to a certain point against the stream of His dis- 
pleasure, and prosecute of themselves the process of recovery, 
only requiring His supernatural aid to perfect it? To imagine 
the possibility of this, were to betray an utter ignorance of 
the character of God in reference to His dealings with the 
guilty. He carij for His Son's sake, bestow eternal life and 
blessing on the most unworthy, but He cannot stoop to treat 
and bargain with men about their acquiring a title to it through 
their own imperfect services. They must first receive the gift 
through the channel of His own providing; and only when 
they have done this, are they in a condition to please and hon- 
our Him. Not more certainly is faith without works dead, 
than all works are dead which do not spring from the living 
root of faith already implanted in the heart. 

> The relation between the two coTenants is briefly, but correctly stated by 
Sack in his Apologetik, p. 179: *<The matter of the law is altogether grounded 
upon the covenant of promise made with Abraham. . . The law neither 
could nor would withdraw the exercise of faith from the coTcnant of promise, 
or render that superfluous, but merely formed an intermediate provision, until 
the fulfilment came." The relation is seldom correctly made out by writers of 
the class last referred to. For example, Boston would have the two covenants 
to have been revealed simultaneously from Sinai, making the Sinaitic covenant 
as much a covenant of grace as of law (on the Marrow, p. 1, o. 2.) Burgess 
(on Moral Law and Covenants, p. 224) represents it as properly a covenant of 
grace. 
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SECTION V. 

THE PURPOSES POB WHICH THE LAW WAS OIVEX, AXD THE C02f5ECTIOX BETWKKX 
IT AHD THE SYMBOLICAL IN8TITUTI0HS. 

We proceed now to advance a step farther, and to consider 
what the law was designed to do for Israel. That it did not 
come with a hostile intent, we have already seen. Its object 
was not to disannul the covenant of promise, or to found a new 
title to gifts and blessings already conferred. It was given 
rather as an handmaid to the covenant, to minister in an infe- 
rior, but still necessary place, to the higher ends and purposes 
which the covenant itself had in view. And hence, when con- 
sidered as standing in that its proper place, it is fitly regarded 
as an additional proof of the goodness of God towards His 
people; ''He made known His ways unto Moses, His statutes 
and His judgments unto Israel ; He hath not dealt so with any 
people.** 

1. The first and immediate purpose for which the law was 
given to Israel, was that it might serve as a revelation of the 
righteousness which God expected from them as His covenant- 
people in the land of their inheritance. It was for this inheri- 
tance they had been redeemed. They were God*s own pecu- 
liar people. His children and heirs, proceeding, under the 
banner of His covenant, to occupy His land. And that they 
might know the high ends for which they were to be plant^ 
there, and how these ends were to be secured, the Lord took 
them aside by the way, and gave them this revelation of His 
righteousness. As the land of their inheritance was emphati- 
cally God's land, so the law, which was to reign paramount 
there, must of necessity be His law, and that law itself the 
manifestation of His righteousness. With no other view, could 
God have stretched out His hand to redeem a people to Him- 
self, and with no other testimony set them as His witnesses 
before the eye of the world, on a territory peculiarly His own. 
He must have acted here in the highest sense for His own glory ; 
and as His glory, viewed in respect to His moral government, 
is essentially bound up with the interests of righteousness, so 
those whom He destined to be the chosen instruments for show- 
ing forth His glory in the region prepared for them, must go 
thither with the revelation of His righteousness in their hand, 
as the law which they were to carry out into all the relations of 
public and private life. 

The same thing might be said in this respect of the land as a 
whole, which the Psalmist declares in reference to its spiritual 
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centre — the place on which the tabernacle was pitched: " Lord, 
who shall abide in Thy tabernacle ! Who shall dwell in Thy 
holy hill ? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous- 
ness, and speaketh the truth in his heart." (Ps. xv.) And 
again in Psalm xxiv. : " Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord, and who shall stand in His holy place ? He that hath 
clean hands, and a pure heart ; who hath not lifted up his soul 
to vanity, nor sworn deceitfully." There can be no doubt, that 
the character here meant to be delineated is, that of the true 
servants of God, as contradistinguished from hypocrites — of the 
real deniz^is of His kingdom, whose high distinction it was to 
be dwellers and sojourners with Him. The going up to the 
hill of God, standing in His holy place, or abiding in His tab- 
ernacle, is merely an imace to express this spiritual idea. The 
land as a whole being God's land, the people as a whole should 
also have been found dwelling as guests, or sojourning with 
Him. (Lev. xxv. 23.) But this they could only be in reality, 
the Psalmist means to say, if they possessed the righteous char- 
acter he delineates. In both of the delineations he gives, it is 
impossible to overlook a reference to the precepts of the Deca- 
logue. And that such delineations should have been given at a 
time when the tabernacle service was in the course of being set 
up anew with increased splendour, was plainly designed to sound 
a warning in the ears of the people, that whatever regard should 
be paid to the solemnities of worship, it was still the righteous- 
ness in thought, word, and deed, as required in the precepts of 
the Decalogue, which God pre-eminently sought. This was what 
peculiarly fitted them for the place they occupied, and the 
destiny they had to fill. Hence, not only the righteousness 
of the Decalogue in general, but that especially of the second 
table, is made prominent in the description, because hypocrites 
have so many ways of counterfeiting the works of the first 
table.* 

It makes no essential alteration on the law in this point of 
view, that it was made to assume the form of a covenant. For 
what sort of covenant was it? And with what object ratified? 
Not as an independent and separate revelation; but only, as 
already stated, an handmaid to the previously existing covenant 
of promise. On this last, as the divine root of all life and 
blessing, it was grafted ; and rising from the ground which that 
former covenant provided, it proceeded to develope the require- 
ments of righteousness, which the members of the covenant 
ought to have fulfilled. It was merely to impart greater solem- 
nity to this revelation of righteousness — to give to its calls of 

^ See Hengstenberg and Calyin on Psalm xr. 2. 
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daty a deeper impression and firmer hold upon the conscience— 
to render it clear and palpable, that the things required in it 
were not of loose and uncertain, but of most sore and indis- 

Eensable obligation — it was for such reasons alone that the 
iiTj after being proclaimed from Sinai, was solemnly ratified 
as a covenant. By this most sacred of religious transactions 
the Israelites were taken bound as a people to aim continually 
at the fulfilment of its precepts. But its having been turned 
into a covenant did not confer on it a difierent character from 
that which belonged to it as a rule of life and conduct, or mate- 
rially afiect the results that sprung either from obedience or 
disoDedience to its demands ; nor was any effect contemplated 
beyond that of adding to its moral weight and deepening its 
hold upon the conscience. And the very circumstance of its 
being ratified as a covenant, having God in the relation of a 
Redeemer for one of the contracting parties, was fraught with 
comfort and encouragement; since an assurance was thus vir- 
tually given, that what God in the one covenant of law required 
His people to do. He stood pledged in the other covenant of 
promise with His Divine help to aid them in performing. The 
blood of the covenant as much involved a Divine obligation to 
confer the grace to obey, as it bound them to render the obe- 
dience. So that, while there was in this transaction something 
fitted to lighten rather than to aggravate, the burden of the 
law's yoke, there was, at the same time, what involved the 
necessity of compliance with the tenor of its requirements, and 
took away all excuse from the wilfully disobedient. 

The sum of the matter, then, was this: The seed of Abraham, 
as God's acknowledged children and heirs, were going to re- 
ceive for their possession the land which He claimed as more 
peculiarly His own. But they must go and abide there par- 
takers also of His character of holiness, for thus alone could 
they either glorify His name, or enjoy His blessing. And so, 
bringing them as He did from the region of pollution. He 
would not suffer them to plant their foot within its sacred pre- 
cincts, until He had disclosed to them the great lines of reli- 
gious and moral duty, in which the resemblance most essentially 
stands to His character of holiness, and taken them bound by 
the most solemn engagement to have the pattern of excellence 
set before them, as far as possible, realized in practice, through 
all the dwellings of Canaan. Had they been but faithful to 
their engagement — had they as a people striven in earnest 
through the grace offered them in tne one covenant to exem- 
plify the character of the righteous man exhibited in the other, 
^'deli^htin^ in the law of the Lord, and meditating therein day 
and night,' then in their condition they would assuredly have 
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been "like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season, whose leaf doth not wither, and 
whatsoever he doth prospereth/' Canaan would then, indeed, 
have verified the description of a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

We thus see in the immediate purposes of God respecting 
Israel, a sufficient reason for the introduction of the law, and 
for the prominent place assigned to it in the Divine dispensa- 
tion. But if we connect the immediate with the ultimate 
design of God in this portion of His dealings, we see the abso- 
lute necessity of what was done, in order to make the past a 
faithful representation of the future. Canaan stood to the eye 
of faith the type of heaven ; and the character and condition of 
its inhabitants should have presented the image of what theirs 
shall be, who have entered on the kingdom prepared for them 
before the foundation of the world. The condition of such, we 
are well assured, shall be all blessedness and glory. The region 
of their inheritance shall be Immanuel's land — where the vicis- 
situdes of evil, and the pangs of suffering, shall be alike un- 
known — ^where everything shall reflect the effulgent glory of its 
Divine Author, and streams of purest delight shall be ever 
flowing to satisfy the souls of the redeemed. But it is never 
to be forgotten, that their condition shall be thus replenished 
with all that is attractive and good, because their character 
shall first have become perfect in holiness. No otherwise than 
as conformed to Christ's image can they share with Him in His 
inheritance; for the kingdom of which they are the destined 
heirs is one which the unrighteous cannot inherit, nor shall 
corruption in any form or degree be permitted to dwell in it. 
"Its people shall be all righteous" — that is their first charac- 
teristic, and the second, depending upon this, and growing out 
of it as its proper result, is, that they shall be all filled with 
thegoodness and glory of the Lord. 

Hence, in addition to the moral ends of a direct and imme- 
diate kind which required to be accomplished, it was necessanr 
also, in this point of view, to make the experience of God s 
ancient people, in connection with the land of promise, turn 
upon their relation to the law. As He could not permit them 
to enter the inheritance without first placing them under the 
discipline of the law, so neither could He permit them after- 
wardis to enjoy the good of the land, while they lived in neglect 
of the righteousness the law required. In both respects, the 
type became sadly marred in the event, and the image it pre- 
sented of the coming realities of. heaven, was to be seen only in 
occasional lines and broken fragments. The people were so far 
from being all righteous, that the greater part were ever 
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1 Jcr. ix. 13-10. 
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building upon the moral aim of the covenant, and more string- 
gently binding upon their consciences the demands of righteous- 
ness, in order to stem the current of their sinful inclinations. 
It was to these inclinations alone that the law carried a hostile 
and frowning aspect ; in respect to the people themselves, it 
came as a minister of good, and not of evil ; and so far from 
being opposed to the promises of the covenant, it was rather to 
be viewed as a friendly monitor and guide directing the people 
how to continue in the blessing of the covenant, and ful£l the 
ends for whicfi it was established. 

2. There was, however, another great reason for the law 
being given, which is also, perhaps, alluded to by the apostle in 
the passage just noticed, when he limits the use of the law 
in reference to transgressions, to the period before Christ's 
appearance. Christ was to be pre-eminently the seed of 
promise, through whom the blessings of the covenant were 
to be secured; and when He should come, as a more perfect 
state of things would then be introduced, the law would 
no longer be required as it was before. While, therefore, it 
had an immediate and direct purpose to serve in restraining the 
innate tendency to transgression, it might be said to have had 
the further end in view of preparing the minds of men for that 
coming seed. And this it was fitted to do precisely through 
the same property, which rendered it suitable for accomplishing 
the primary design, viz., the perfect revelation it gave of the 
righteousness of God. It brought the people into contact with 
the moral character of God, and bound them by covenant-sane* 
tions and engagements to make that the standard after which 
they should endeavour to regulate their conduct. But con- 
science, enlightened and aroused by the lofty ideal of truth and 
duty thus presented to it, became but the more sensible of 
transgressions committed against the righteousness required. 
Instead of being a witness to which men could appeal in proof 
of their having fulfilled the high ends for which they had been 
chosen and redeemed by God, the law rather did the part of an 
accuser, testifying against them of broken vows and violated 
obligations. And thus keeping perpetually alive upon the 
conscience a sense of guilt, it served to awaken in the hearts of 
those who really understood its spiritual meaning, a feeling of 
the need, and a longing expectation of the coming, of Him who 
was to bring in the more perfect state of things, and take away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 

The certainty of this eflFect both having been from the first 
designed, and also to some extent produced by the law, will 
always appear the more obvious, the more clearly we perceive 
the connection between the law and the ritual of worship, and 
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see how inadequately the violations of the one seemed to haye 
been met by the provisions of the other. We shall have occa- 
sion to refer to this more fully under the next division. But 
in some of the confessions of the Old Testament saints, we 
have undoubted indications of the feeling that the law, which 
they stood bound to obey, contained a breadth of spiritual 
requirement which they were far from having reached, and 
brought against them charges of guilt, from which they could 
obtain no satisfactory deliverance bv any means of expiation 
then provided. The dread which Crod's manifqpted presence 
inspired, even in such seraphic bosoms as Isaiah's, ^'Wo is me, 
for I am undone, because I am a man of unclean lips, and mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts," is itself a proof 
of this; for it betokened a conscience much more alive to 
impressions of guilt, than to the blessings of forgiveness and 
peace. It showed that the law of righteousness had written its 
convictions of sin too deeply on the tablet of the heart, for the 
ceremonial institutions thoroughly to supplant them by the full 
sense of reconciliation. But a still more decided testimony to 
the same effect was given by the Psalmist, when in compositions 
designed for the public service of God, and of course express- 
ing the sentiments of all sincere worshippers, he at once cele- 
brated the law of God as every way excellent and precious, and 
at the same time spake of it as "exceeding broad" — felt that 
it accused him of iniquities "more in number than the hairs of 
his head," so that if "the Lord were strict to mark them, none 
should be able to stand before Him" — ^nay, sometimes found 
himself in such a sense a sinner, that no sacrifice or offering 
could be accepted, and his soul was left without any ostensible 
means of atonement and cleansing, with nothing indeed to rest 
upon, but an unconditional forgiveness on God's part, and 
renewed surrender on its own. (Ps. li.) 

It was this tendency of the law to beget deep convictions of 
sin, and to leave upon the mind such a felt want of satisfaction, 
which disposed truly enlightened consciences to give a favour- 
able hearing to the doctrines of the Gospel, and to rejoice in 
the consolation brought in by Christ. It was this which gave 
in their minds such emphasis to the contrast: "The law came 
by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ," and 
which led St. Paul to hold it out as an especial ground 
of comfort to believers in Christ, that "by him they might be 
justified from all things, from which they could not be justified 
by the law of Moses." It was this feature also of the law, 
which the same apostle had more particularly in his eye, 
when he described it as a "schoolmaster to lead men to 
Christ," shutting them up, by its stem requirements and 
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wholesome discipline, to the faith which was afterwards to 
be revealed. And the contrast which he draws in the third 
chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, between the 
law and the gospel, proceeds entirely upon the same ground in 
reference to the law; that is, it is viewed simply as by itself, 
in the matter of its precepts, a revelation of the perfect right- 
eousness of God, and, apart from the covenant of promise, 
with which it was connected, fitted only to inspire fear and 
trembling, or to bring condemnation and death. He, therefore, 
calls it the ministration of condemnation, a letter that killeth, 
as in Rom. vii. 10, he testifies of having found it in his 
own experience to be unto death. The apostle does not mean 
to say, that this was properly the object for which the law was 
given — ^for then it had come directly to oppose and subvert the 
covenant of promise — ^but that it was an inseparable effect 
attending it — arising from the perfection of its character as a 
rule of righteousness, compared with the manifold imperfec- 
tions and sins ever discovering themselves among men. And 
hence it only required spiritual minds, such as would enter 
thoroughly into the perception of the law's character, first to 
make them deeply sensible of their own guilt, and then to 
awaken in them the desire of something higher and better than 
was then provided for the true consolation of Israel. 

An important connection thus arises between the law and 
the gospel, and both are seen to hold respectively their proper 
places in the order of the Divine dispensations. ^'It is true," 
as Tholuck has remarked with sound discrimination, ^' that the 
New Testament speaks more of grace than of sin; but did it 
not on this very account pre-suppose the existence of the Old 
Covenant with the law, and a God who is an holy and jealous 
God, that will not pass by transgression and sin? The Old 
Covenant was framed for the conviction of sin, the New for the 
forgiveness of sin. The moral law, which God has written in 
indelible lines upon the heart of every man, was once also pro- 
claimed with much solemnity from Sinai, that it might be clear 
that God, who appeared in fire and flame as the revealer of His 
holy law, is the same who has imprinted the imaee of Holiness 
deep in the secret chambers of the bosom. Is not Israel, 
incessantly resisting with his stiff neck the God of love, until 
he has always again been reduced to subjection by the God of 
fiery indignation, an image of proud humanity in its constant 
warfare against God, who seeks to conquer them by anger 
and love ?' * Hence, the order of God's dispensations is sub- 

^ From a work, IHe Lehre von der 8Qnde and von YersOhnor, as qaoted 1^ 
BiaUoblotzky, De Abrogatione Legis, p. 82, 88. 
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Btantially also the order of each man's experience. The sinner 
must be humbled and bruised by the law, that is, by the mani- 
festation of God's righteousness he must have his conscience 
aroused to a sense of sin, before he can be brou^t heartily to 
acquiesce in the gospel method of salvation. Therefore, not 
only had the way of Christ to be prepared by one, who with a 
voice of terror preached anew the law's righteousness and 
threatenings, but Christ Himself also needed to enter on the 
blessed work of the world's evangelization, by unfolding the 
wide extent and deep spirituality of the law's requirements. 
For, how large a portion of the Sermon on the Mount is taken 
up in giving a clear and searching exposition of the law's 
righteousness, and rescuing it from the false and extenuating 

flosses under which it had been buried? Nay, Christ, during 
[is personal ministry, could proceed but a small way in openly 
revealing the grace of the gospel, because, after all, the work 
of the law was so imperfectly done in the hearts even of His 
own disciples. And so still in the experience of men at large; 
it is because the sense and condemnation of sin are so seldom 
felt, that the benefits of salvation are so little known.* 

3. The necessary connection that subsisted between the law 
and the ceremonial institutions of the Old Testament, may be 
given as a still further reason of its revelation and enactment— 
although, when properly understood, this was not so much a 
distinct and separate end, as a combination of the two already 
specified. This law, perfect in its character, and perpetual in 
its obligation, formed the ground-work of all the symbolical 
services afterwards imposed; as was distinctly implied in the 
place chosen for its permanent position. For, as the centre of 
all Judaism was the tabernacle, so the centre of this again was 
the law — ^the ark, which stood enshrined in the Most Holy 
Place, being made for the sole purpose of keeping the two 
tables of the covenant. So that the reflection couJd hardly 
fail to force itself on all considerate and intelligent worshippers, 
that the observance of this law was the great end of the religion 

^ The use of the law now described, though properly but its secondary deoisii, 
is very commonly given by popular writers of this country, as its chief^ or 
almost only use, to the Israelites. Thus Bell on Gov., p. 142, speaking of 
God's design in giving the law from Sinai, says, <*God gave it in subservieney 
to the promise, to show unto sinners their transgression and their guilt, ikid 
of consequence to drive them unto it.'' So another still more strongly: **Qod 
made it Tviz., the covenant of law, which is regarded by the Author as the 
same with the covenant of works) with the Israelites for no other end, than 
that man being thereby convinced of his weakness, might flee unto Christ." 
(Marrow of Modem Div., p. i., c. 2.) Their putting this design first, and 
making it in a manner all, arose from their viewing the religion of the Old 
Covenant too exclusively in a typical aspect, as if the things belonging to it 
had not also had another and more direct bearing. 
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then established. Nor could any other use be imagined, of the 
strictly religious rites and institutions, which so manifestly 
pointed to this law, as their common ground and centre, than 
— either to assist as means in preserving alive the knowledge 
of its principles, and promoting their observance— or as reme- 
dies to provide against the evils naturally arising from its 
nefflect and violation. 

These two objects plainly harmonize with the reasons already 
assi^ed for the giving of the law, and present the ceremonial 
services and institutions to our view, as partly subservient to 
the righteousness it enjoined, and partly conducive to its ulte- 
rior end of leading souls to Christ. It will be our endeavour in 
the next Book to bring fully out, and illustrate this relation 
between the law of the two tables, and the symbols of Judaism. 
But at present we must content ourselves with briefly indica- 
ting its general nature. 

(1.) la so far as those symbols had in view the first of the 
objects just mentioned, they are to be regarded in the same 
general light as the means and ordinances of grace, under the 
New Testament. It is through these that the knowledge of 
the Gospel is diffused, its divine principles implanted in the 
hearts of men, and a suitable channel also provided for express- 
ing the thoughts and feelings which the reception of the Gospel 
tends to awi^en. Such also was one great design of the law's 
symbolical institutions, though with a characteristic difference 
suited to the time of their appointment. They were formal, 
precise, imperative, as for persons in comparative childhood, 
who required to be kept under the bonds of a rigid discipline, 
and a discipline that should chiefly work from without inwards, 
so as to form the soul to right thoughts and feelings, while, at 
the same time, it provided appropriate services for the exercise 
of such when formed Appointed for these ends, the institu- 
tions could not be of an arbitrary nature, as if the authorita- 
tive command of God were the only reason that could be 
assigned for their appointment, or as if the external service 
were required simply on its own account. They stood to the 
law, in the stricter sense — the law of the ten commandments — 
in the relation of expressive signs and faithful monitors, per- 
petually urging upon men's consciences, and impressing, as it 
were, upon their senses, the essential distinctions between right 
and wrong, which the law plainly revealed and established. 
The symbolical ordinances did not create these distinctions; 
they did not of themselves even indicate wherein the distinc- 
tions stood; and in this partly appeared their secondary and 
subservient position, as compared with the law of the two 
tables. The ordinance, for example, respecting clean and un- 
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clean in food, pointed to a distinction in the moral sphere — to 
one class of things to be avoided as eyil, and another to be 
sought after as good; but it gave no intimation as to whal 
might actually be the one or the other. So, again, the pre- 
scriptions regarding leprosy had respect to sin as a deadly evil, 
which was sure to bring down upon him who indulged in it, the 
judgment of God; but it was silent as to what really consti- 
tuted sin, and for the knowledge of this pointed to the funda- 
mental revelation of law — the testimony laid up in the ark of 
the covenant. In that everything belonging to the legal insti- 
tutions had the ground and reason of its appointment; and it 
was not to add anything to its obligations of duty, or to certify 
aught that it left doubtful, that such a multitude of external 
services was imposed, but to bring its solemn enactments con- 
stantly to remembrance, and bend the will into compliance with 
what thev enjoined. 

Such being the connection between the moral law in the 
legislation of Moses, and the symbolical rites and services 
annexed to it, it was plainly necessary that the latter required 
to be wisely arranged, both in kind and number, so as fitly to 
promote the ends of their appointment. They were not out- 
ward rites and services of any sort. The outward came into 
existence merely for the sake of the religious and moral ele- 
ments embodied in it, for the spiritual lessons it conveyed, or 
the sentiments of godly fear and brotherly love it was fitted to 
awaken. And that such ordinances should not only exist, but 
also be spread out into a vast multiplicity of forms, was a mat- 
ter of necessity ; as the dispensation then set up admitted so 
very sparingly of direct instruction, and was comparatively 
straitened in its supplies of inward grace. Imperfect as those 
outward ordinances were, so imperfect that they were at last 
done away as unprofitable, the members of the Old Covenant 
were still chiefly dependent upon them for having the charactOT 
of the Divine law exhibited to their minds, and its demands 
kept fresh upon the conscience. It was therefore fit, that 
they should not only pervade, but should even be carried 
beyond the strictly religious territory, and should embrace all 
the more important relations of life, that the Israelite might 
thus find something in what he ordinarily saw and did, in the 
very food he ate and the garments he wore, to remind him of 
the law of his God, and stimulate him to the cultivation of that 
righteousness which it was his paramount duty to cherish and 
exemplify. 

Were these things duly considered, another and worthier 
reason would easily be discovered for the occasional intermin- 
gling of the moral and the ceremonial parts of the Mosaic legis- 
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lation, than what is very commonly assigned. This did not arise 
from 8 confounding of the positive and moral, the shadowy and 
the abiding, as if they stood upon the same level, and no 
distinction were recognized betwixt them. The position of the 
law of the ten commandments in the ark of the covenant, aa 
we have already stated, to say nothing of the other marks 
of distinction belonging to it, stood as a perpetual sign before 
the eyes of the people, that the things there enjoined held 
immeasurably the highest rank. And uie coupling together of 
the symbolical and the moral, and passing without a break 
from the one to the other — as is done, for example, in chap, 
zix. of Leviticus— nlid not arise from any failure to discern the 
essential difference between them, but to show that, in the 
people's experience, the one could not exist apart from the 
other; that the symbolical was appointed for the sake of the 
moral, and could not fall into abeyance without leading to 
a neglect of the weightier matters of the law. We find 
in fact, the very same mtermixture, and fof the same reasons, 
in the hortatory parts of the New Testament Scripture, as 
when, in the tenth chapter of Hebrews, the injunction to 
provoke one another to love and to good works, is immediately 
followed by the warning, not to forsake the assembling of 
ourselves together; or when, in the third chapter of the epistle 
to the Colossians, the exhortation to have the word of Christ 
dwelling in us, and to make frequent use of psalms and 
hymns, appears in the midst of the most strictly moral pre* 
cepts. Not that the things are in themselves equal; the 
one is but the means, while the other is the end; but let 
the means be neglected, and what soon shall become of the 
end? 

And there is another conclusion that grows out of what has 
been said. For, since the symbolical institutions of Judaism 
re-echoed the lessons of the moral law, and confirmed its 
testimony, it is plain that God never could be satisfied with a 
mere outward conformity to the letter of the Mosaic rituaL 
Support has often been sought in Scripture itself for such an 
idea, especially in regard to the sacrifices, but no proner 
foundation exists for it there. Hengstenberg justly remarks, 
that ^Hhere cannot be produced out of the whole Old Testa- 
ment one single passage, in which the notion, that sacrifices of 
themselves, and apart from the state of mind in the offerers, 
are well-pleasing to God, is noticed, except for the purpose 
of vigorously opposing it. When, for example, in Lev. xxvL 
81, it is said in reference to the ungodly, *I will not smell the 
savour of your sweet odours,' and when in Gen. iv. 4, 5, 
we find that along with an outward similarity, the offerings of 
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Gain and Abel met with such a different reception from 
God, and that this difference is represented as being based 
on something personal to the individuals, it is all hut expressly 
asserted, that sacrifices were regarded only as expressive 
of the inner sentiment."^ And again: "That the law, with 
all its appearance of outwardness, still possessed throughout a 
religious-moral, and internal, spiritual character, is manifest 
from the fact, that the two internal commands of love to God, 
and one's neighbour, are in the law itself represented as those 
in which all the rest lie enclosed, the fulfilment of which 
carried along with it the fulfilment of all individual precepts, 
and without which no obedience was practicable: ^And now, 
Israel, what does the Lord thy God require of thee,' etc. 
(Deut. X. 12, vi. 6, xi. 1, 13, xiii. 8, xxx. 15, 20; Lev. 
xix. 18.) If everything in the law is made to turn upon love, it 
is self-evident, that a dead bodily service could not be what was 
properly required. Besides, in Lev. xxvi. 41, the violation of 
the law is represented as the necessary product of * an uncir- 
cumcised heart,' and in Deut. x. 16, we find the remarkable 
words: *And ye shall circumcise the foreskin of your heart, 
and be no more stiff-necked,' — which condemn all Pharisaism, 
that is ever expecting good fruit from bad trees, and would 
gather grapes from thorns, and figs from thistles."* — ^What 
is called the ceremonial law, therefore, was in its more immedi- 
ate and primary aspect, an exhibition by means of symbolical 
rites and institutions of the righteousness enjoined in the 
Decalogue, and a discipline through which the heart might be 
wrought into some conformity to the righteousness itself. 

(2.) But the more fully the ceremonial parts of the Mosaic 
legislation were fitted to accomplish this end, they must so 
much the more have tended to help forward the other end 
of the law; viz., to produce conviction of sin and prepare the 
heart for Christ. "By the law is the knowledge of sin" — the 
sense of shortcomings and transgressions is in exact proportion 
to the insight that has been obtained into its true spiritual 
meaning. And the manifold restrictions and services of a 
bodily kind, which were imposed upon the Israelites, as they 
all spoke of holiness and sin, so where their voice was honestly 
listened to, it must have been with the effect of begetting 
impressions of guilt. They were perpetually uttering without 
the sanctuary the cry of transgression, which was rising 
within, imder the throne of God, from the two tables of 
testimony. They might even be said to do more. For of 
them more peculiarly does it hold, "They entered that the 

^ Introdtto. to Psalm xzxii. > Aathentie, ii., p. 611. 612. 
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offence might abound," since, while calling npon men to abstain 
from sin, they at the same time multiplied the occasions of 
offence. The strict limitations and numerous requirements of 
Berrice, through which they did the one, render it unavoidable 
that they should also do the other; as they thus necessarily 
made many things to be sin, which were not so before, 
or in their own nature, and consequently increased both the 
number of transgressions, and their burden upon the con- 
science. How comparatively difficult must it have been to 
apprehend through so many occasions and witnesses of guilt 
the light of God*s reconciliation and love! How often must 
the truly spiritual heart have felt as heavy laden with its 
yoke, and scarcely able to bear it! And how glad should 
nave been to all the members of the covenant the tidings 
of that "liberty with which Christ makes His people free!" 

This, however, was not the whole. Had the ceremonial 
institutions and services simply co-operated with the Decalogue, 
in producing upon men's minds a conviction of guilt, and 
shutting them up to the necessity of salvation, the yoke of 
bondage would indeed have been intolerable, and despair rather 
than the hope of salvation must have been the consequence. 
They so far differed, however, from the precepts of the law, 
that they provided a present atonement for the sin which the 
law condemned — met the conscious defect of righteousness 
which the law produced, with vicarious sacrifices and bodily 
lustrations. But these, as formerly noticed, were so mani- 
festly inadequate to the end in view, that though they might, 
from being God's own appointed remedies, restore the troubled 
conscience to a state of peace, they could not thoroughly 
satisfy it. First of all, they betrayed their own insufficiency, by 
allowing certain fearful gaps in the list of transgressions to stand 
unprovided for. Besides, the comparatively small distinction 
that was made, as regards purification, between mere bodily 
defilements and moral pollution, and the absolute necessity of 
resorting anew to the blood of atonement, as often as the sense 
of guilt again returned, were plain indications that such ser- 
vices "coidd not make the comers thereunto perfect as pertain- 
ing to the conscience." To the thoughtful mind it must have 
seemed a« if a struggle was continually proceeding between 
God's holiness and the sin of His creatures, in which the 
former found only a most imperfect vindication. For what 
just comparison could be made between the forfeited life of an 
accountable being and the blood of an irrational victim? Or 
between the defilements of a polluted conscience and the 
external washings of the outward man ? Surely the enlight- 
ened conscience must have felt the need of something greatly 
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more valuable to compensate for the evil done by sin, and must 
have seen, in the existing means of purification, only the tem- 
porary substitutes of better things to come. Such, at least, 
was the ultimate design of God ; and whatever may have been 
the extent, or clearness of view in those who lived among the 
shadows of the law, regarding the coming realities of the 
Gospel, it is impossible mat they should have entered into the 
spirit of the former dispensation, without being prepared to 
hail a suffering Messiah as the only true consolation of Israel; 
and prepared also to join in the song of the redeemed, 
"Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing." 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that here peculiarly 
lay the danger of the members of the Old Covenant — a 
danger, which the issue too clearly proved, that but a small 
proportion of them were able properly to surmount. Not 
seeing to the end of the things amid which they were placed, 
and wanting the incalculable advantage of the awful revelation 
of God's righteousness in Christ, the law failed to teach them 
effectually of the nature of that righteousness, or to convince 
them of sin, or to prepare them for the reception of the 
Saviour. But failing in these grand points, the law became a 
stumbling-block and a hindrance in their path. For now men's 
consciences adjusted themselves to the imperfect appearances 
of things, ana acted much in the spirit of those in present 
times, who, as a sensible and pious writer expresses it, "try to 
bring up the power of free-will to holiness, by bringing holiness 
down to the power of free-will."* The dead letter, cons^ 
quently, became everything with them; they saw nothing 
beneath the outward shell, nor felt any need for other and 
higher realities than those with which they had immediately to 
do. Self-righteousness was the inevitable result; and thatj 
rooting itself the more deeply, and towering the more proudly 
aloft with its pretensions, that it had to travel the round 
of such a vast multiplicity of laws and ordinances. For 
great as the demand was which the observance of these made 
upon the obedience, still, as viewed by the carnal eye, it was 
something that could be measured and done — ^not so broad but 
that the mind could grasp and accomplish it — and hence, 
instead of undermining the pride of nature, only supplying it 
with a greater mass of materials for erecting its claims on the 
favour of Heaven. The spirit of self-righteousness was the 
prevailing tendency of the carnal mind under the Old Dispen- 

^ Fraser on Sanctification, p. 298. 
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sation, as an unconcern about personal righteousness is under 
the New. How many were snared by it! and how fatally 
bound! Of all "the spirits in prison/' to whom the word 
of the Gospel came with its offers of deliverance, those 

E roved to be the most hopelessly incarcerated in the strong- 
olds of error, who trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, and stumbled at the rock of a free salvation. 



SECTION VI. 

TBI RXLATIOV OF BKLIKVKRB VKDKR THE KKW TESTAHXKT TO THE LAW — III WHAT 
8KS8E TEXT ARE VREE TUOM IT— A5D WHY IT IS HO LOMOER PROPER TO KEMP 
THE f TXBOLICAL IHSTITUTIOKf COKHECTED WITH IT. 

The relation of believers under the New Testament to the law 
has been a fruitful subject of controversy among divines. This 
has arisen chiefly from the apparently contradictory statements 
made respecting it in New Testament Scripture ; and this again, 
partly from the change introduced by the setting up of the 
more spiritual machinery of the Gospel dispensation, and partly 
also in consequence of the mistaken views entertained regard- 
ing the law, by those to whom the Gospel first came, which 
required to be corrected by strong representations of an oppo- 
site description. Thus, on the one hand, we find our Lord 
saying, "Think not that I am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. 
Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these least command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven : but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven."^ Stronger language could not possibly be employed 
to assert the abiding force and obligation of the law's require- 
ments under the New Testament dispensation ; for that this is 
specially meant by "the kingdom of heaven," is too obvious to 
require any proof. In perfect conformity with this statement 
of our Lord, we find the apostles everywhere enforcing the 
duties enjoined in the law ; as when the Apostle James describes 
the genuine Christian by "his looking into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continuing therein," and exhorts the disciples "not 
to speak evil of the law, or to judge it, but to fulfil it ;" or 
when the Apostle Paul not only speaks of himself as "being 

» Matt v. 17-19. « Jm. i. 26, U. 8-12. 
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under the law to Christ,"^ but presses on the disciples at Rome 
and Qalatia the constant exercise of love on the ground of its 
being " the fulfilling of the law ;"^ and in answer to the question, 
"Do we, then, make void the law through faith," he replies, 
"God forbid; yea, we establish the law.*'* 

But, on the other hand, when we turn to a different class of 
passages, we meet with statements that seem to run in the pre- 
cisely opposite direction, especially in the writings of St. Paul. 
There alone, indeed, do we meet with them in the form of dog- 
matical assertions, although in a practical form, the same ele- 
ment of thought occurs in the other epistles. In the first 
epistle to Timothy, he lays this down as a certain position, 
tnat 'Hhe law is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient."* And in the epistle to the Romans, 
he indicates a certain contrast between the present state of 
believers in this respect, with what it was under the former 
dispensation, and asserts that the law no longer occupies the 

Slace it once did. "Now we are delivered from the law, being 
ead to that wherein we were held, that we should serve in 
newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter."^ And 
again, " Sin shall not have dominion over you, for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace."** 

That in all these passages the law, in the strict and proper 
sense, is meant — the law of the ten commandments, the sum of 
whose precepts is perfect love to God and man — we may here 
take for granted, after what has been said regarding it in the 
first section of this chapter. It seems perfectly unaccountable, 
on any grounds of criticism at least, that so many English 
writers should have thought of solving the difficulty arising 
from the use of such language, by alleging the apostle to have 
had in view simply the ceremonial law, as contradistinguished 
from the moral. This view, we should imagine, is now nearly 
exploded among the better informed students of Scripture; for 
not only does the apostle, as Archbishop Whately states, speak 
of the freedom of Christians from the law, "without limiting 
or qualifying the assertion — ^without even hinting at any dis- 
tinction between moral and ceremonial or civil precepts," but 
there can be no doubt that it is what is commonly understood 
by the moral part of the Mosaic legislation — the Decalogue, 
that he has specially and properly in view.^ 

» 1 Cor. ix. 21. « Rom. xiii. 10; Gal y. 14. 

• Rom. iii. 81. * 1 Tim. i. 9. 

ft Rom. Til. 6. 8 Rom. ri, 14. 

1 The work of Fraser on Sanctification, which has been less known In Eng- 
land than it should ha^e been, is perfectly conclosiYe against Locke, Ham- 
mond, Whitby, and others, that the apostle in Romans had in view tiie moral, 
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In what respect, then, can it be said of Cliristians, that 
they are freed from this law, or are not under it? We must 
first answer the question in a general way; after which only 
can we be prepared for pointing out distinctly wherein the 
relation of the members of the New Covenant to the law differs 
from that of those who lived under the Old. 

1. Believers in Christ are not under the law as to the ground 
of their condemnation or justification before God. It is not the 
law, but Christ, that they are indebted to for pardon and life, 
and receiving these from Him as His gift of grace, they cannot 
be brought oy the law into condemnation and death. The 
reason is, that Christ has, by His own pure and spotless 
obedience, done what the law, in the hands of fallen humanity, 
could not do — He has brought in the everlasting righteousness, 
which, by its infinite worth, has merited eternal life for as 
many as believe upon Him. " There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus;" "Whosoever 
believeth upon Him is justified from all things;" or, in the 
still stronger and more comprehensive lan^age of Christ Him- 
self, " He that heareth my word, and bdieveth on Him that 
sent Me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into con- 
demnation, but hath passed from death to life."^ 

This, it will be perceived, is what is commonly understood 
by deliverance from the law as a covenant. But it is proper to 
remark, that though the idea expressed in such language is 
scriptural, the language itself is not so, and is rather fitted to 
mislead. For it appears to imply that, as the law certainly 
formed the basis of a covenant with the Old Testament Church, 
its being so formed made it something else than a rule of life, 
and warranted the Israelites to look to it, in the first instance 
at least, for life and blessing. This, we have already shown, 
was not the purpose for which the law was either given or 
established as a covenant among them; and deliverance from it 
in the sense mentioned above, marks no essential distinction 
between the case of believers under the Old and that of those 
under the New Testament dispensation. The standing of the 
one, as well as the other, was in grace; and when the law 
came, it came not for the purpose of subverting or changing 
that constitution, but only to direct and oblige men to carry 
out the important ends for which they had been made partak- 
ers of grace and blessing. Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
Church never was under the law as a covenant, in the sense 

rather than the ceremonial law. It is impossible, indeed, that such a notion 
ooold eTer hare been entertained by such men except through strong doctrinal 
pr^dicee. 
1 Rom. TiiL 1; Acts xiii. 89; John t. 24. 
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commonly tmderstood by the term; it was only the mistake of 
the carnal portion of her members to suppose themselves to 
have been so. But as God Himself is nnchanj^eable in holiness, 
the demands of His law, as revealed to men m grace, must be 
substantially the same as those which they are bound in nature 
to comply with under pain of His everlasting displeasure. In 
this respect all may be said, by the very constitution of their 
being, to be naturally under law to God, and, as transgressors 
of law, liable to punishment. But through the grace of God 
in Christ, we are not so under it, if we have become true 
believers in Him. We have pardon and acceptance through 
faith in His blood; and even though ''in many things offend- 
ing, and in all coming short,'' yet while faith abides in us, we 
cannot come into condemnation. To this belong all such pas- 
sages as treat of justification, and declare it to be granted with- 
ont the law, or the deeds of the law, to the ungodly, and as a 
gift of free grace in Christ. 

2. But this is not the only respect in which the apostle 
affirms believers now to be free from the law, nor the respect 
at all which he has in view in the sixth and seventh chapters 
of his epistle to the Romans. For the subject he is there 
handling is not justification, but sanctification. The question 
he is discussing is not how, as condemned and sinful creatures, 
we may be accepted as righteous before God ; but how, being 
already pardoned and accepted in the Beloved, we ought to 
live. In this respect, also, he affirms that we are dead to the 
law, and are not under it, but under grace — the grace, that is, 
of God's indwelling Spirit, whose quickening energy and pulse 
of life takes the place of the law's outward prescriptions and 
magisterial authority. And if it were not already clear, from 
the order of the apostle's thoughts, and the stage at which he 
has arrived in the discussion, that it is in this point of view he 
is now considering the law, the purpose for which he asserts our 
freedom to have been obtained, would put it beyond all reason- 
able doubt, viz., "that sin might not have dominion over us" 
(ch. vi. 14), or, "that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us." (Ch. viu. 4.^ 

> It seems Tery strange, considering how plain and explicit the apostle's 
meaning is, that the late Professor Lee of Cambridge should still say: <*The 
main question, I think, here discussed (tIz., in ch. yii.) by the apostle is, how 
is a man to be justified with God?" (Dissertotions, I., sec. 10.) Haldane, 
also, in his commentary, maintains the same obTionsly untenable yiew, as we 
cannot but term it. Fraser (Sanctification, on Rom. Tii. 4) justly remarks, 
that though the similitude of marriage used by the apostle in ch. vii., ^^migkl 
be explained to show that the sinner cannot attain justification or any of its 
comfortable consequences by the law," yet that it is another consequence of 
the marriage coTenant and relation that he hath in his eye, viz., <* the bring- 
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According to the doctrine of the apostle, then, believers are 
not under the law as to their walk and conduct ; or, as he says 
elsewhere, "the law is not for the righteous;" believers "have 
the Spirit of the Lord, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty." But is not this dangerous doctrine? For 
where now is the safeguard against sin ? May not each one do 
as he lists, oblivious of any distinction between holiness and 
sin, or even denying its existence, as regards the children of 
God, on the ground that where no law is, there is no transgres- 
sion? To such questions the apostle's reply is, "God forbid," 
— 60 far from it, that the freedom he asserts from the law has 
for its sole aim a deliverance from sin's dominion, and a fruit- 
fulness in all well-doing to God. 

The truth more fully stated is simply this : When the believer 
receives Christ as the Lord his righteousness, he is not only 
justified by grace, but he comes into a state of grace, or gets 
grace into his heart as a living, reigning, governing principle of 
life. What, however, is this grace but the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus? And this Spirit is emphatically the Holy Spirit; 
holiness is the very* element of His being, and the essential law 
of His working; every desire He breathes, every fueling He 
awakens, every action He disposes and enables us to perform, 
is according to godliness. And if only we are sufficiently 
possessed of this Spirit, and yield ourselves to His direction 
and control, we no longer need the restraint and discipline 
of the law ; we are free from it, because we are superior to it. 
Quickened and led by the Spirit, we of ourselves love and do 
the things which the law requires. 

Does not nature itself teach substantially the same lesson in 
U9 line of things? The child, so long as he is a child, must be 
subject to the law of his parents; his safety and well-being 
depend on his being so ; he must on every side be hemmed in, 
checked, and stimulated by that law of his parents, otherwise 
mischief and destruction will infallibly overtake him. But as 
he ripens toward manhood, he becomes freed from this law, 
because he no longer needs such external discipline and restraint. 
He is a law to himself, putting away childish things, and of his 
own accord acting as the parental authority, had he still been 
subject to it, would have required and enforced him to do. In 
a word, the mind has become his, from which the parental law 
proceeded, and he has consequently become independent of its 
outward prescriptions. And what is it to be under the grace 
of God's Spirit, but to have the mind of Oodf — the mind of 

ing forth of fruit onto CUxl f' in other words, the maintaining of such holy liTes 
as constitnte our sanctifioation. 
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Him who gave the law simply as a revelation of what was 
in His heart respecting the holiness of Mis people. So that 
the more they have of the one, the less obviously they need of 
the other ; and only require to be complete in the grace of the 
Spirit, to be rendered wholly independent of the bonds and 
restrictions of the law. 

Or, think again of the relation in which a good man stands 
with respect to the laws of his country. In one sense, indeed, 
he is under them ; but in another and higher sense, he is not — 
he is above them, and moves along his course freely and without 
constraint, as if they existed not. For, what is their proper 
object but to prevent, under severe penalties, the commission of 
crime? Crime, however, is already the object of his abhor- 
rence ; he needs no penalties to keep him from it. He would 
never harm the person or property of a neighbour, though 
there were not a single enactment in the statue-book on the 
subject. His own love of good and hatred of evil keep him in 
the path of rectitude, not the fines, imprisonments, or tortures, 
which the law hangs around the path of the criminal. The law 
was not made for nim. 

So it is precisely with the man who is under grace. The 
law, considered as an outward discipline placing him under 
a yoke of manifold commands and prohibitions, has for him 
ceased to exist. But it has ceased in that respect only by 
taking possession of him in another. It is now within his 
heart. It is the law of the Spirit of life in his inner man; 
emphatically, therefore, "the law of liberty;" his delight is to 
do it, and it were better for him not to live, than to live other- 
wise than the tenor of the law requires. We see in Jesus, the 
holy child of God, the perfect exemplar of this free-will service 
to heaven. For while He was made under the law. He was so 
replenished with the Spirit, that He fulfilled it as if He fulfilled 
it not; it was His very meat to do the will of Him that sent 
Him ; and not more certainly did the law enjoin, than He in 
His inmost soul loved righteousnes and hated iniquity. Such 
also in a measure will ever be the case with the devout believer 
upon Jesus — in the same measure in which he has received of 
his Master's Spirit. Does the law command him to bear no 
false witness against his neighbour? He is already so renewed 
in the spirit of his mind, as to speak the truth in his heart, and 
be ready to swear to his own hurt. Does the law demand, 
through all its precepts, supreme love to God, and brotherly 
love to men ? Why should this need to be demanded as matter 
of law from Him who has the Eternal Spirit of love bearing 
sway within, and therefore may be said to live and breathe in 
an atmosphere of love? Like Paul, he can say with king-like 
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freedom, ''I can do all things through Christ strengthening 
me;" even in chains I am free; I choose what God chooses for 
me; His will in doing or suffering I embrace as my own; for I 
have Him working in me both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure. 

Now, it is here that the difference properly comes in between 
the Old and the New Testament dispensations — a difference, 
however, it must be carefully marked, of degree only^ and not 
of kind. The saying is here especially applicable, — " On the 
outside of things look for differences, on the inside for like- 
nesses."^ In correspondence with the change that has taken 
place in the character of the Divine administration, the relative 
position of believers to the law and the Spirit has changed; 
but under both covenants alike, an indispensable place belongs 
to each of them. In the former dispensation the law stood 
more prominentlv out, and was the more peculiar means for 
leading men to holiness — supplying, as by a sort of g^rtificial 
stimulant and support, the still necessary defect in the inward 
gift of the Spirit's grace. We say the necessary defect; for 
the proper materials of the Spirit's working, the great objects 
of faith and hope, not yet being provided or openly revealed, 
the Spirit could not be fully given, nor could his work be 
carried on otherwise than in a mystery. It was so carried on, 
however; every true member of the covenant was a partaker 
of the Spirit, because he stood in grace, at the same time that 
he stood under the law. But his relation to the Spirit was of 
a more hidden and secret, to the law of a more ostensible and 
manifest, character. In the New Testament dispensation this 
relation is precisely reversed, although in each respect it still 
exists. The work of Christ, which furnishes the proper mate- 
rials of the Spirit's operations, having been accomplished, and 
himself glorified, the Spirit is now fully and unreservedly 

SVen. Through the power of His grace, in connection with 
e word of the Gospel, the Divine kingdom avowedly purposes 
to effect its spiritual designs, and bring forth its fruits of right- 
eousness to God. This, therefore, it is to which the believer 
now stands immediately and ostensibly related, as the agency 
through which he is to fulfil the high ends of his calling — while 
the law retires into the back-ground, or should be known only 
as existing within, impressed in all its essential lines of truth 
and duty upon the tablet of the heart, and manifesting itself in 
the deeds of a righteous life. But whether the law or the 
spirit stand more prominently forward, the end is the same — 
namely, righteousness. The only difference that exists, is as to 

> Hare's Qaesses after Tmth, ii., p. 8. 
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the means of securing this end — ^more outward in the one case, 
more inward in the other; jet in each a measure of bodi 
required, and one and the same point aimed at. Hence the 
words of the apostle: "Christ is the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that belie veth," i. e. both alike are for 
righteousness — that is the one great end which Christ and the 
law have equally in view. But in Christ it is secured in a fiur 
higher way than it could possibly be through the law, since He 
has not only perfected Himself as the Divine head and surety 
of His people in the righteousness which the law requires, but 
also endows them with the plentiful grace of His Spirit, "that 
the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in them, walking 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit." 

With these distinctions clearly perceived, we shall easily 
understand what is said in the New Testament Scriptures of 
the difference, in a practical point of view, as to the condition 
of believers under the past and present dispensations respec- 
tively. This is spoken of as a state of comparative freedom, 
that of a certain species of restraint or bondage — not the 
bondage, indeed, of slaves and mercenaries, which belonged 
only to the carnal, as opposed to the believing portion of the 
Church — but the bondage of those who, though free-bom chQ- 
dren, are still in nonage, and must be kept under the restraint 
and discipline of an external law. This, however, could in no 
case be the whole of the agency with which the believer was 
plied, for then his yoke must have been literally the galling 
bondage of the slave. He must have had more or less the 
Spirit of life within, begetting and prompting him to do the 
things which the law outwardly enjoined — making the pulse of 
life in the heart beat in harmony with the rule of life pre- 
scribed in the law ; so that, while he still felt as under tutors 
and governors, it was not as one needing to be "held in witii 
bit and bridle,'' but rather as one disposed readily and cheer- 
fully to keep to the appointed course. This would be the case 
with him always the more, the more diligently he employed the 
measure of grace within his reach; and if in a spirit of faith 
he could indeed "lift the latch and force his way** onwards to 
the end of those things which were then established, he miffht 
even have become insensible to the bonds and trammels of his 
childhood-condition, and attained to the free and joyful spirit 
of the perfect man. So it unquestionably was with the Psalm- 
ist, and doubtless might have been with all, if they had but 
used, as he did, the privileges of grace. For such, the law was 
not a mere outward yoke, nor properly a yoke at all ; it was 
"within their heart;" they delighted in its precepts, and medi- 
tated therein day and night; to listen to its instructions was 
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sweeter to them than honey, and to obey its dictates was better 
than thousands of gold and silver.' 

It is only, therefore, in a comparative sense, that we are to 
understand the passages in the New Testament Scripture 
formerly referred to ; and in the same sense, also, that similar 
passages are to be interpreted in Old Testament Scripture. 
Such, for example, as Jer. xxxi. 81-84: "Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Judah; not according to 
the covenant that I made with their fathers, in the dav that I took 
them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt . . . 
but this shall be the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel ; After those days, saith the Lord, I will put My law 
in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be 
their God, and they shall be My people; and they shall teach 
no more every man his neighbour," etc. (Comp. Ezek. xxxvi. 
25-27, which differs only in particularizing the agency by 
which the better state of things was to be introduced — the 
larger gift of the Spirit.) "The discourse here cannot be of a 
new and more complete revelation of the law of God, for this 
is common to both economies, no jot or tittle of it can be lost 
under the New Testament, nor can a jot or tittle be added to 
it ; God's law rests on His nature, and this is eternally immut- 
able. (Mai. iii. 6.) Just as little can the discourse be of the 
introduction of an entirely new relation, which by no means 
has the former for its groundwork. In this respect Kimchi 
rightly remarks: "Non erit foederis noritas, sed stabilimentum 
ejus'* (not a change, but an establishinff of the covenant.) 
The covenant with Israel is eternal; Jehovah would not be 
Jehovah, if an absolutely new beginning could take place. 
(Rom. XV. 8.) When, therefore, the subject of discourse is 
here the antithesis of an Old and a New covenant, the former 
must designate, not the relation of God to Israel in itself, and 
in all its extent, but rather only the former manifestation of 
this relation — ^that through which the Lord, until the time of 
the prophet, had made himself known as the God of Israel."* 
And in regard to the difference indicated by the prophet, as to 
the believer's connection with the law under the two covenants, 
the learned author, expressing his concurrence in particular 
with Calvin and Buddeus, goes on to show, that this also 
is not absolute, but only relative. He justly states that the 
idea of a purely outward giving of the law is inconceivable, as 
God would then have done for Israel nothing farther than He 

1 Sm especially Ps. i., xt., xxIt., il., cxix. . 
' Hengetenberg's ChrUtologj on Jer. xxxL 81. 

VOL. n. 22 
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did for the traitor Judas, in whose conscience He proclaimed 
His holy law, without giving him any power to repent — that 
the terms in which the law is spoken of by the Psalmist, in the 
name of the Old Testament saints, shows it to have been in 
their experience no longer a law that worketh wrath, but a law 
in connection with the Spirit, whose commands are not grievous 
— and that the antithesis between the Old and the New state 
of things, though in itself but relative, was expressed in the 
absolute form, merely because the gift of the Old Testament 
appeared, when compared with the infinitely more important 
and richer blessing of the New, as so small, that it vanished 
out of sight. 

But something else than that should also vanish from our 
sight. For, if we enter as we should into these views, the idea 
of the law*s abrogation or abolition under the New Testament, 
in whatever form proposed, will be repudiated as equally dan- 
gerous and ungrounded. The law is in no proper sense abol- 
ished by the revelations of the Gospel ; nor does the apostle in 
any fair construction of his language say that it is. He merely 
says, that through grace we are not under it, and in a conjugal 
respect are dead to it. In a certain qualified sense, believers 
in Old Testament times might be said to be married to it, or to 
be under it-:— only, however, in a qualified sense, for God Him- 
self — the God of grace, as well as of law — ^was properly their 
husband (Jer. xxxi. 32,) and they stood under the covenant of 
grace before they came under the covenant of law. But though, 
even in that qualified sense, believers are not now under the law, 
or married to it, the righteousness required is as much binding 
upon their consciences, and expected at their hands, as it ever 
was at any former period of the Church's history. More so, 
indeed; for the reason, as the apostle tells us, why they 
are placed less directly under the law, and more under the 
Spirit, is, that the end of the law might be more certainly 
attained, and a richer harvest yielded of its fruits of righteous- 
ness. Therefore it is, that in the same epistle in which those 
expressions are used, conformity to the law's requirements is 
Btill held out, and inculcated as the very perfection of Chris- 
tian excellence. (Rom. xiii. 8-10.) For it is not as if these two, 
the law and the Spirit, were contending authorities, or forces 
drawing in two distinct and separate lines. On the contrary, 
they are essentially and thoroughly agreed — emanations both of 
them of the unchanging holiness of Godhead — the one its out- 
ward form and character, in which it was to appear, the other 
its inward spring and living pulse. What the one teaches, the 
other wills^ — what the one requires, the other prompts and 
qualifies to perform ; — and as the law at first came as an hand- 
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maid to the previously existing covenant of grace, so does it 
still remain in the hand of the Spirit to aid Him, amid the 
workings of the flesh, and the imperfections of grace, in carry- 
ing out the objects for which He condescends to dwell and act 
in the bosoms of men. 

Hence appears the monstrous absurdity and error of Anti- 
nomianism, which proceeds on the supposition of the law 
and the Spirit being two distinct, possibly contending, authori- 
ties — a doctrine not so much opposed to anv particular portion 
of Scripture, as the common antithesis of all its revelations, 
and the subversion of all its principles. But let it once be 
understood that the law and the Spirit have but one end in 
view, and one path, in a sense, to reach it — that the motions of 
the Spirit within, invariably, and by the highest of all necessi- 
ties, take the direction prescribed by the law without — let this 
be understood, and Antinomianism wants even the shadow of a 
ground to stand upon. It is not merely the Antinomians, how- 
ever, who contend for the abrogation of the law ; the same thing 
is substantially done by many divines, who belong to an entirely 
different class. For example. Archbishop Whately, in his Essay 
on the Abolition of the Law, maintains this position : " The 
simplest and clearest way then of stating the case, is to lay 
down on the one hand, that the Mosaic law was limited both to 
the nation of the Israelites, and to the period before the Gospel ; 
but, on the other hand, that the natural principles of morality, 
which, among other things, it inculcates, are, from their own 
character, of universal obligation, and that Christians are bound 
to obey the moral commandments it contained, not because they 
are commandments of the Mosaic law, but because they are 
moral." This view, which puts the Decalogue on a footing with 
the laws of Solon or Mahomet, in so far as any obligation on 
the conscience is concerned, is that also maintained, and with a 
considerable show of learning, supported by Bialloblotzky, in 
his work De Abrog. Legis. The form into which the learned 
author throws his statement is, that the nomothetical authority 
of the Mosaic law is abolished, but its didactical authority 
remains ; in other words, it has no binding force as a law upon 
the conscience, but may still be profitably used for direction in 
the way of duty, due allowance, of course, being made for all 
that belonged to it of temporary appointment and ceremonial 
observance, which is no longer even a matter of duty. His 
chief arguments in supporting this view, are, that in some things, 
especially in regard to the Sabbath, marriage, the symbolical 
rites (for all are thrown, as we observed before, into one mass,) 
Christ and His apostles have corrected the law — and that they 
oppose the authority of the Spirit to the external tyranny of 
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the law (as if these were two contending masters, and we actu- 
ally have the passage, ^^No man can serve two masters," pro- 
duced in proof of the argument, p. 63.) Such yiews have been 
substantially met already. And we simply remark farther, that 
they necessarily open the widest door for Antinomianism and 
Rationalism ; for if, as possessors of the Spirit, we must first 
judge what part of the law is moral or didactic, and even when 
we have ascertained this, still are permitted to hold, that we are 
not connected with it as a matter of binding and authoritative 
obligation, it is qasy to see what slight convictions of sin will be 
felt, what loose notions of duty entertained, how feeble a barrier 
left against either the carnal or the fanatical spirit ridding itself 
of the plainest obligations. It is quite possible, no doubt, to 
produce unguarded statements, easily susceptible of an improper 
meaning, and partly, indeed, expressing such from Luther's 
works on the law. But his real views, when carefully and doc- 
trinally, not controvertially expressed, were substantially cor- 
rect, as will appear from a quotation to be given presently — or 
from Melancthon's works, which Luther is well known to have 
held to be better expositions than his own of their doctrinal 
views. For example, after speaking (vol. i., p. 309,) of the 
Mosaic law as not availing to justification, and in its civil and 
ceremonial parts done away, Melancthon adds: "But the moral 
law, since it is the wisdom of God and His eternal rule of right- 
eousness, and has been revealed, that man should be like God, 
cannot be abolished, but remains perpetually. Bom. iii. 31, 
viii. 4.*' 

The question naturally arises here, Of what use is the law to 
those who really are under the Spirit? We answer, it would be 
of none, if the work of spiritual renovation, which His grace is 
given to effect, were perfected in us. But since this is far from 
being the case, since imperfection still cleaves to the child of 
God, and the flesh, in a greater or less degree, still wars against 
the Spirit, the outward discipline of the law can never be safely 
dispensed with. Even St. Paul was obliged to confess that he 
found the flesh lusting against the Spirit, and that though he 
was ever following after, he was conscious of not having yet 
attained to the full measure of grace and excellence in Christ. 
Therefore, for his own quickening and direction, as well as for 
that of others, he felt it needful to press the demands of law, 
and to look to the exceeding breadth of its requirements. 
Luther also, and his fellow-labourers, although their views were 
not always correct as to the relation in which Israel stood to the 
law, nor by any means clear regarding the precise nature of the 
change introduced by the Gospel, yet were sound enough on 
this point. Thus they say in one of their symbolical books : 
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"Although the law was not made for the righteous (as the apos- 
tle testifies, 1 Tim. i. 9,) yet this is not to be understood as if 
the righteous might live without law. For the divine law is 
written upon their hearts. The true and genuine meaning, 
therefore, of PauFs words, is, that the law cannot bring those 
who have been reconciled to God through Christ under its curse, 
and that its restraint cannot be irksome to the renewed, since 
they delight in the law of God after the inner man. . . . But 
believers arc not completely and perfectly renewed in this life. 
And though their sins are covered by the absolutely perfect 
obedience of Christ, so as not to be imputed to believers to their 
condemnation — and though the mortification of the old Adam, 
and the renovation in the spirit of their mind has been begun 
by the Holy Spirit, yet the old Adam still remains in nature's 
powers and afiections,'* etc.^ 

There are three different respects in which we still need the 
law of God, and which it will be enough briefly to indicate : 
1. To keep us under grace, as the source of all our security and 
blessing. This we are ever apt, through the pride and self-con- 
fidence of the flesh, to forget, even though we have already in 
some measure known it. Therefore the law must be our school- 
master, not only to bring us to Christ at the beginning of a 
Christian life, but also afterwards to keep us there, and force 
continually back upon us the conviction, that we must be in all 
respects the debtors of grace. For when we see what a spiritu- 
ality and breadth is in the law of God, how it extends to the 
thoughts and affections of the heart, as well as to our words and 
actions, and demands, in regard to all, the exercise of an 
unswerving devoted love, then we arc made to feel that the law, 
if trusted in as a ground of confidence, must still work wrath, 
and that, convinced by it as transgressors, we must betake for 
all peace and consolation to the grace of Christ. Here alone, 
in His atonement, can we find satisfaction to our consciences, 
and here alone also, in the strengthening aid of His Spirit, the 
ability to do the things which the law requires. 2. The law, 
again, is needed to restrain and hold us back from those sins 
which we might otherwise be inclined to commit. It is true, 
that in one who is really a subject of grace, there can be no 
habitual inclination to live in sin; for he is God's workmanship 
in Christ Jesus, created in him unto good works. But the temp- 
tations of the world, and the devices of the spiritual adversary, 
may often be too much for any measure of grace he has already 
received, successfully to resist ; he may want in certain circum- 
stances the willing and faithful mind either to withstand evil or 

' De Abrog. Lcgis, pp. 72, 78. 
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to prosecute, as he should, the path of righteousness ; and, 
therefore, the law is still placed before him by the Spirit, with 
its stern prohibitions and awful threatenings to move with fear, 
whenever love fails to prompt and influence the heart. Thus 
the apostle : " I am determined to know nothing among you 
but Christ and Him crucified" — it is my delight, my very life 
to preach the doctrines of His salvation — ^but if the flesh should 
recoil from the work and render the spirit unwilling, " a dispen- 
sation is committed to me, yea, wo is unto me if I preach not 
the Gospel." Thus the discipline of the law comes in to supply 
the imperfections of the Spirit, and curb the still remaining 
tendencies of sin. 3. And it is yet farther needed to present 
continually before the eye of the mind a clear representation of 
the righteousness which, through the grace of the Spirit, believ- 
ers should be ever striving to attain. While that grace is still 
imperfect, they are necessarily in danger of entertaining low 
and defective views of duty ; nay, in times of peculiar tempta- 
tion or undue excitement, they might even mistake the motions 
of the flesh for the promptings of the Spirit, and turn aside into 
the path of error. But the law stands before them with its 
revelation of righteousness, as a faithful and resplendent mirror, 
in which they may behold, without any danger of delusion or 
mistake, the perfect image of that excellence which they should 
be ever yielding to God. " We are free — we have the Spirit, 
and are not subject to bondage." True, but free only to act as 
servants of Christ, and not to throw around you a cloak of 
maliciousness. You are free, not to introduce what you please 
into the service of God, for He is a jealous God, and will not 
allow His glory to be associated with the vain imaginations of 
men ; you are free to worship Him only in spirit and in truth. 
You are free — what ! to give or withhold, as seems good to you, 
what may be needed to advance the cause of God in the world — 
to employ or not for sacred purposes the weekly return of His 
day of rest ! How impossible ! seeing, that if you are really 
filled with the Spirit, the love of God must have been breathed 
into your soul, so as of necessity to make it your delight to do 
what you can for His glory, and to engage in the services which 
bring you into nearest fellowship with heaven. Thus, the free- 
dom of the Spirit is a freedom only within the bounds and limits 
of the law ; and the law itself must stand, lest the flesh, taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Spirit's grace, should in its 
wantonness break out into courses which are displeasing to the 
mind of God. 

So much for the law in the strict and proper sense — the law 
of the ten commandments, the freedom from which enjoyed by 
the Christian is not absolute, but relative only; just as the 
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Israelites' want of the Spirit was also relative, and not abso- 
lute. But in regard to what is called the ceremonial law, the 
freedom is absolute, and to keep up the observance of its sym- 
bolical institutions and services after the new dispensation 
entered, was not only to retain a yoke that might be dispensed 
with, but also an incongruity to be avoided, and even a danger 
to be shunned. For viewed simply as teaching ordinances, 
intended to represent and inculcate the great principles of truth 
and duty, they were superseded at the introduction of the Gos- 
pel by the appointment of other means, more suitable as instru- 
ments in the hand of the Spirit for ministering instruction to 
the minds of men. The change then brought into the divine 
administration was characterized throughout by a more imme- 
diate and direct handling of the things of God. They were 
now things no longer hid under a veil, but openly disclosed to 
the eye of the mind. And ordinances, which were adapted to 
a state of the Church, when neither the Spirit was fully given, 
nor the things of God were clearly revealed, could not possibly 
be such as were adapted to the Church of the New Testament. 
The grand ordinance here must be the free and open manifesta- 
tion of the truth — written first in the word of inspiration, and 
thenceforth continually proclaimed anew by the preaching of 
the Gospel ; and such symbolical institutions as might yet be 
needed, must be founded upon the clear revelations of this word, 
not like those of the former dispensation, spreading a veil over 
the truth, or affording only a dim shadow of better things to 
come. Hence, the old ritual of service should have fallen into 
desuetude, whenever the new state of things came in ; and the 
the tenacity with which the Judaizing Christians clung to it, 
was the indication of a very imperfect enlightenment and dis- 
eased taste. Had they known aright the new wine, they would 
straightway have forsaken the old. So long as they could get 
the kernel only through the shell, it was their duty to take the 
-one for the sake of the other. But now, when the kernel itself 
was presented to them in naked simplicity, still to insist upon 
having the shell along with it, was the clear sign of a disordered 
condition — an undoubted proof that they had not yet come to 
the full knowledge and appreciation of Gospel truth, and were 
disposed to rest unduly in mere outward observances. The 
apostle, therefore, on this ground alone, justly denounces such 
Judaizers as carnal, and as in spiritual things acting the part 
of persons who, though of full age, have not put away childish 
things, but continue m a willing ^'bondage to the elements of 
the world." 

This, however, was by no means the whole of the misappre- 
hension which such conduct betrayed. For while those ordi- 
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nances of the former dispensation were in one point of view 
means of instruction and grace, in another they were signs and 
acknowledgments of debt. Calling, as they did, continually 
for acts of atonement and cleansing, and yet presenting nothing 
that could satisfactorily purge the conscience, they were, 
even when rigorously performed, testimonies, that the heavy 
reckoning for guilt was not yet properly met — bonds of obliga- 
tion for the time relieved, but standing over to some future 
period for theu* full and adequate discharge. This discharge 
m full was given by Christ when He suffered on the cross, and 
brought in complete satisfaction for all the demscnds of the 
violated law. He is, therefore, said to have "blotted out the 
handwriting of ordinances that was against us, and took it out 
of the way, nailing it to His cross." The charges of guilt and 
condemnation which that handwriting had been perpetually 
making against men as transgressors, were now laid in one 
mass upon the body of the crucified Redeemer, and with its 
death were for ever abolished. So that those ceremonies being, 
a^ Calvin justly terms them, "attestations of men's guilt, and 
instruments witnessing their liability," "Paul with good reason 
warned the Colossians how seriously they would relapse, if they 
allowed a yoke in that way to be imposed upon them. By so 
doing, they at the same time deprived themselves of all benefit 
from Christ, who, by His eternal sacrifice once offered, had 
abolished those daily sacrifices, which were indeed powerful to 
attest sin, but could do nothing to destroy it."* It was in 
effect to say, that they did not regard the death of Christ 
as in itself a perfect satisfaction for the guilt of their sins, but 
required the purifications of the law to make it complete — 
at once dishonouring Christ, and showing that they took 
the Old Testament ceremonies for something else than they 
really were. 

It has sometimes been alleged, that in the case of the Jewish 
believers there was still a sort of propriety, or even of obliga- 
tion, in continuing to observe the ceremonies of Moses — until, 
at least, the epistle to the Hebrews was written, formally dis- 
charging them from all further attendance upon such services.* 
But there is no real foundation for such an opinion. It is true 
that no express and authoritative injunction was given at first 
for the discontinuance of those services; but this arose simply 
out of accommodation to their religious prejudices, which might 
have received too great a shock, and among their unbelieving 

1 Inst. B. ii., c. 7, { 17. 

* For example, Fraser on Sanotification, in the introdaoiion to explication 
of Bom. tIL 
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neighbours excited too outrageous an opposition, if the change 
had at once been introduced. But so far as obligation and 
duty were concerned, thev should have required no explicit 
Announcement on the subject diflferent from what had already 
been given in the facts of Gospel history. When the veil was 
rent in twain, abolishing the distinction at the centre, all others 
of an outward kind of necessity gave way. When the great 
High Priest had fulfilled His work, no work remained to be 
done by any other priest. The Gospel of shadows was conclu- 
aively gone, the Gospel of realities come. And the compli- 
ances which the apostles generally, and Paul himself latterly 
made (Acts zxi.), to humour the prejudices, and silence the 
senseless clamours of the Jews, though necessary at first, were 

?ret carried to an undue and dangerous length. They palpably 
ailed in Paul's case to accomplish the end in view, ana, in the 
case of the Jewish Christians themselves, were attended with 
jealousies, self-righteous bigotry, growing feebleness, and ulti- 
mate decay. ^'Before Messiah's coming, the ceremonies were 
as the swaddling bands in which He was wrapt; but after it, 
they resembled the linen clothes which He left in the grave. 
Christ was in the one, not in the other. And using them as 
the Galatians did, or as the Jews do at this day, they and their 
language are a lie ; for they say He is still to come who is come 
already. They are now beggarly elements, having nothing of 
Christ, the true riches, in them."^ 



CHAPTER III. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRUTHS AND PRINCIPLES EMBODIED IN THE 8YM* 
BOLICAL INSTITUTIONS AND SERVICES OF THE MOSAIC DISPEN- 
SATION, AND VIEWED IN THEIR TYPICAL REFERENCE TO THE 
BETTER THINGS TO COME. 



SECTION I. 

ntTRODUCTORT— OH THB QUSSTION WHT M08E8 WAS INSTRtTCTlD tlf TRE WIBDOSf Or 
THE B6YPTIAK8, AXD WHAT IMFLUEXCE THIS MIQHT BE BXPECTBD TO EXERCISE OH 
BIB FUTTBB LEGI8LATI0H. 

Thb learning of Moses was hriefly adverted to in an earlier 
part of our investigations.' But this is the proper place for a 
more formal discussion of it, when we are entering on the 

1 Ben on Cot., p. 140. > VoL ii., ohap. i., 8. 2. 

VOL. n. 23 
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explanation of the Mosaic symbols of worship and service. 
That an acquaintance with Egyptian learning was advantageous 
to Moses, to the extent formerly stated, no one will be disposed 
to question. Whatever might be its peculiar character, it 
would at least serve the purpose of expanding and ripening 
the faculties of his mind — would render him acquainted with 
the general principles and methods of political government — 
would furnish him with an insight into the religious and moral 
system of the most intelligent and civilized nation of heathen 
antiquity — and so, would not only increase his fitness, in an 
intellectual point of view, for holding the high commission that 
was to be intrusted to him, but would also lend to the com- 
mission itself, when bestowed, the recommendation which 
superior rank or learning ever yields, when devoted to a 
sacred use. 

Such advantages, it is obvious, Moses might derive from his 
Egyptian education, irrespective altogether of the precise 

Juality of the wisdom with which he thus became acquainted, 
t is another question, how far he might be indebted to that 
wisdom itself, as an essential element in his preparation— or 
to what extent the things belonging to it might be allowed to 
mould and regulate the institutions which he was commissioned 
to impose on Israel. Scripture throws no direct light upon 
-this question ; it affords materials only for general inferences 
and probable conclusions. And yet the view we actually 
entertain on the subject cannot fail to exert a considerable 
influence on the spirit in which we investigate the whole Mosaic 
system, and give a distinctive colouring to our interpretations 
of many of its parts. 

1. The opinion was undoubtedly very prevalent among the 
Christian fathers, that no small portion of the institutions of 
Moses were borrowed from those of Egypt, and were adopted 
as Divine ordinances only in accommodation to the low and 
carnal state of the Israelites, who had become inveterately 
attached to the manners of Egypt. With the view, it was 
supposed, of weaning them more easily from the errors and cor- 
ruptions which had grown upon them there, the Lord indulged 
them with the retention of many of the customs of Egypt, 
though in themselves indifferent, or even somewhat objection- 
able, and gave a place in his own worship to what they had 
hitherto seen associated with the service of idols. They rarely 
enter into particulars, and never, so far as we know, formally 
discuss the grounds of their opinion ; but very commonly think 
it enough to refer, in support of it, to Ez. xx. 25, where the 
Lord is said to have given Israel "statutes that were not good, 
and judgments whereby they should not live." This passage 
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18 also much pressed by Spencer, and, indeed, is the main 
authority of a scriptural nature to which both he, and after 
him Warburton (Div. Legation, B. iv. c. 6,) appeal in confirma- 
tion of their general view of the Mosaic ritual. By a palpable 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the prophet, they regard 
the Decalogue as the statutes in themselves really and properly 
good, for breaking which in the wilderness, others, namely, the 
ceremonial observances, were imposed on them: "Because they 
had violated my first system of laws, the Decalogue — I added 
to them my second system, the ritual law, very aptly charac- 
terized (when set in opposition to the moral law) by statutes 
that were not good, and by judgments whereby they should not 
live." (Warburton.) In our judgment, most inaptly so char- 
acterized; for certainly they could least of all have lived by the 
moral law, which, as the apostle testifies, brings the knowledge 
of sin, and the judgment of death; and through whatever chan- 
nel the life they possessed might come, it was certainly not 
derived from that law. Besides, Moses had got all the instruc- 
tion regarding the tabernacle and its ordinances before the 
revolt took place about the golden calf; so that the tabernacle- 
worship went before this, and was no after-thought, resorted to 
in consequence of the revolt. But it is quite beside the pur- 
pose of the prophet to compare one part of the law with 
another; "it is impossible that he could, especially after his 
own declarations regarding the law, designate it by such terms; 
the laws not good, bringing death and destruction, are opposed 
to those of God ; they are the heathen observances which were 
arbitrarily put in the room of the other.** (Hiivernick.) So 
also Calvin, Vitringa, Obs. Sacrse, L. ii. c. 1, sec. 17. Indeed, 
Jerome, though he hesitates as to the proper meaning, has cor- 
rectly enough expressed it in these words: "Hoc est, dimisit 
eos cogitationibus, et desideriis suis, ut facerent quse non con- 
veniunt.** Parallel is Ps. Ixxxi. 12: "So I gave them up to 
their own heart's lusts, and they walked in their own coun- 
sels;** Acts vii. 42, "He gave them up to worship the host of 
heaven;*' Rom. i. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 11.^ 

1 The references to the fathers may be found in Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. 1, 
e. 1. DejUng has an acute dissertation on this passage (Obs. Sac. P. ii. 
eb. 23,) in which he yery successfully refutes the interpretation of the 
Fathers, Spencer, and those of later times, who substantially adopt his Tiew, 
bat also objects to the yiew giyen of it here, and contends, that the statutes 
not good, and the laws by which they could not liye, were God's chastisements 
panishing them for their yiolations of his good and life-giving ordinances. 
We have no doubt that these chastisements were in the eye of the prophet, but 
Act to the exclusion of the other; God gave them up to foolish counsels and a 
reprobate mind, that they might manifestly appear to be undeserving of his 
care, and be left to inherit the recompense that was meet for their perversity. 
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Spencer, supporting himself on the authority of the fathers^ 
and by a distorted interpretation of one or two passages of 
Scripture, has, with great learning and industry (in his work 
De Legibus Hebrseorum,) endeavoured to make good the pro- 
position, that the immediate and proper design of the Mosaic 
law was to abolish idolatry, and preserve the Israelites in the 
wcFTship of the one true God; and that, for the better effecting 
of this purpose, the Lord introduced many heathenish, chiefly 
Egyptian, customs into his service, and so changed or rectifiea 
others, as to convert them into a bulwark against idolatry. 
He coupled with this, no doubt, a secondary design, "the mys* 
tic and typical reason,*' as he calls it — that, namely, of adum- 
brating the better things of the gospel. But this occupies such 
an inferior and subordinate place, and is occasionally spoken 
of in such disparaging terms, that one cannot avoid the convic- 
tion of his having held it in very small estimation. He even 
represents this mystical reference to higher things than those 
immediately concerned, as done partly in accommodation to the 
early bent given to the mind of Moses.* And of course, when 
he comes to particulars, it is only in regard to a few things of 
greater prominence, such as the tabernacle, the ark, and the 
more important institutions, that he can deem it advisable to 
search for any mystical meaning whatever. To go more 
minutely to work, he characterizes as a kind of "sporting with 
sacred things;'* and declares his concurrence in a sentiment of 
St. Chrysostom, that " all such things were but venerable and 
illustrious memorials of Jewish ignorance and stupidity."^ 

It is not so much, however, in this depreciation of the sym- 
bolical and typical import of the Mosaic ritual, that the work 
of Spencer was fitted to give a false impression of its real 
character and object, as in the connection he necessarily 
sought to establish, while endeavouring to prove his main 
proposition, between the institutions of Moses and the rites 
of heathenism. Though charged with a divine commission, 
Moses appears, in point of fact, only as an improved Egyptian, 
a^nd his whole religious system is nothing more than a refine- 
ment on the customs and polity of Egypt. Not a few of the 
rites introduced were useless (legibus et ritibus inutilibus, p. 26,) 
some were viewed as only tolerable fooleries (quos ineptias 
norat esse tolerabiles, p. 640,) and would never have found a 

Elace in the institutions of Moses, but for the currency they 
ad already obtained in Egypt, and the liking the Israelites 
had there acquired for them. But on such a view, it is impos- 

1 De Leg. Heb., p. 210. « Ibid., p. 216. 
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Bible to conceive how to worship God according to the ritual of 
Moses could have been an acceptable service, and the very 
imposition of such a ritual in the name of God, must have been 
a kind of pious fraud. ^^God,'' to use the language of BlUir, 
'^ appears as a Jesuit, who makes use of bad means to accent 
plish a good end. Spencer, for example, considers sacrifice as 
an invention of religious barbarity, an evidence of superstitious 
views of the Divine nature; now, when God by Moses, not only 
confirmed for ever the ofierings already in common use, but also 
extended and enlarged the sacrificial code, instead of thereby 
extirpating the mistaken views. He would really have sanc- 
tioned and most strongly enforced them Besides, the 

relation of Israel to the Egyptians, and that in particular 
of Moses, as represented in the Pentateuch at the time of the 
Exodus, would lead us to expect an intentional shunning of 
everything Egyptian, especially in religious matters, rather 
than an imitation and borrowing. The deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt is set forth as the special token of Divine love and 
power, as the greatest salvation wrought for Israel, as the 
peculiar pledge of the covenant with Jehovah ; and a separate 
feast was devoted to the commemoration of this divine good- 
ness. It is unquestionable that there was here every inauce- 
ment for Moses making the separation of Israel from Egypt as 
broad as possible. For this, however, it was indispensably 
necessary to brand everything properly Egyptian, and extir- 
pate by all means the very remembrance of it. But by adopt- 
ing the Egyptian ritual, Moses would have directly sanctioned 
what was Egyptian, and would have perpetuated the remem- 
brance of the land of darkness and servitude.'** 

Indeed, the objectionable character of Spencer's views could 
scarcely be better exposed than in the words of Lord Boling- 
broke, when railing in his usual style against the current 
theology of his day: "In order to preserve the purity of His 
worship, God prescribes to them a multitude of rites and cere- 
monies, founded on the superstitions of Egypt, from which 
they were to be weaned, or in some analogy to them. They 
were never weaned entirely from all the superstitions : and the 
great merit of the law of Moses was teaching the people to 
adore one God, much as the idolatrous nations adored several. 
This may be called sanctifying Pagan rites and ceremonies in 

1 Symbolik, B. i., b. 41, 42. The latter part is stated rather too compre- 
hensiTely, as we shall show by and by. The circumstances were such as to 
hare led Moses rather to aToid than to seek an imitation of what was Egyp- 
tian, but it was impossible altogether to exclude it, or precisely to brand every- 
thing properly Egyptian. 
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theological language, but it is profaning the pure worship of 
God in the language of common sense.*'^ 

But while Spencer's views lay open to such formidable 
objections, and were opposed to the more serious theology of 
the age, they gradually made way both in this country and on 
the Continent ; and the influence of his work may be traced 
through a very large portion of the theological literature con- 
nected with the Old Testament down even to a recent period. 
The work owed this extraordinary success to the immense pains 
that had been bestowed upon it — its exact method, comprehen- 
sive plan, and lucid expression — and also to the great skill 
which the author displayed in availing himself of all the learn- 
ing then accessible upon the subject, and bringing it to bear 
upon the general argument. His views were eagerly embraced 
on the Continent by Le Clerc, and (in his work on the Penta- 
teuch,) pushed to consequences from which Spencer himself 
would have shrunk. Then Michselis came with his masculine 
intellect, his stores of oriental learning, but low and worldly 
sense, discovering so many sanatory, medicinal, political, and, 
in short, all kinds of reasons but moral and religious ones, for 
the laws and institutions of Moses, that if the Jewish lawgiver, 
was in some measure vindicated from the charge of accommo- 
dating his policy to heathenish notions and customs, it was only 
to establish for him the equally questionable reputation of a 
well-skilled Egyptian sage, or an accomplished worldly legis- 
lator. In this case, as well as in the other, it was impossible 
to avoid the conviction, that it was somewhat out of character 
to claim for Moses a properly divine commission, and quite 
incredible that signs and wonders should have been wrought by 
heaven to confirm and establish it. After such pioneers, the 
way was open for the subtle explanations of rationalism, and 
the rude assaults of avowed infidelity.^ 

1 Philosophical Works, vol. v., p. 877. It is remarked by Archbishop 
Magee, that Spencer's work ** has always been resorted to by infidel writers, 
in order to wing their shafts more effectively against the Mosaic revelaUon. 
Bee not« GO to his work on the Atonement, where also are to be found some 
good remarks on such views generally, although in resting upon the ground of 
Witsius, he does not place the opposition to them on its proper basis. He 
speaks of Tillotson as having been beforehand with Spencer in propounding 
the general view regarding the nature of the Mosaic ritual, and certainly 
Barrow, (in his Sermon on the Imperfection of the Jewish Religion,) exhibits 
to the full as low a view of the legislation of Moses as Spencer himself did 
shortly afterwards. We have no doubt that the view itself was an offshot of 
the semi-deistical philosophy which sprang up at that period in England as a 
kind of reaction from Puritanism, and almost simultaneously insinuated itself 
into various productions of the more learned theologians. 

* Michffllis did not himself positively avow his disbelief of the miraculous in 
the history of Moses, but he plainly betrayed his anxiety to get rid of it as far 
as possible, by his questions to Niebuhr in regard to the passage through the 
Bed Sea. 
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In Britain the influence of Spencer's work has also been very 
marked, though, from the character of the national mind, and 
other counteracting influences, the results were not so directly 
and extensively pernicious. The more learned works that have 
since issued from the press, connected with the interpretation 
of the Books of Moses, have for the most part borne no 
unequivocal indications of the weight of Spencer's name ; while 
the better convictions, and the more practical aim of the 
authors, generally kept them from embracing his views in all 
their grossness, and carrying them out to their legitimate con- 
clusions. Even Warburton, who espouses in its full extent 
Spencer's view regarding the primary and immediate desim 
of the Mosaic institutions, as being intended to ^^ preserve the 
doctmne of the unity by means of institutions partly in com- 
pliance to their Egyptian prejudices, {ind partly in opposition 
to those and the like superstitions"^ — ^yet gives a decidedly 
higher place to the typical bearing of the Mosaic ritual, and 
comes much nearer the truth in representing both its religious 
use under the Old Testament dispensation, and its prospective 
reference to the New.' Such writers as Lowman^ and Shaw,* 
gave only a partial and reluctant assent to some of Spencer's 
positions ; and chiefly, it would seem, because they did not see 
how to dispose of his proofs and authorities. The latter, in 
particular, though he afterwards substantially grants what 
Spencer contended for, yet expresses his dissatisfaction with 
the general aim of Spencer's work, by saying, that "upon the 
whole he was still apt to imagine, that however it might have 
been one part of the Divine purpose to guard Israel against a 
corruption from the Egyptian idolatry, by the institution of 
the Mosaic economy, this was not the principal design of it." 
It would have been strange, indeed, if such had been its princi- 
pal design. And strange it certainly was, that men, not to say 
of penetration and learning, but with their eyes open, could 
ever have imagined that it was so. For what do we not see, when 
we direct our view to the latter days of the Jewish common- 
wealth? We see this end most completely attained. A people 
never existed that were more firmly established in the doctrme 
of the unity, and more thoroughly alienated from the super- 
stitions of heathenism; and yet never were a people less 
intelligently and properly acquainted with the true knowledge 
of God, and more hostile to the claims of heaven. So that, in 
adopting the hypothesis in question, one must be prepared to 

> DiTine Leg., B. ir.. b. 6, and y. s. 1. ' Ibid. B. li,, 8. 6 and 6. 

* Rational of the Ritual of the Hebrew Worship. 

* Philosophy of Judaism. 
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maintain the monstroos proposition, that the principal and 
primary design of that religious economy might have been 
accomplished, while still the persons subject to it were neither 
true worshippers of the living God, nor fitted to enter into the 
kingdom of His Son. 

The same considerations hold in regard to the other reason 
commonly assigned by this class of writers for the rites of Juda- 
ism — ^the separation of the people from the other nations of the 
earth. And indeed, from the very nature of things, that could 
not have been more than an incidental and temporary end. The 
covenant, out of which all Judaism grew, containing the promise, 
that in the seed of Abraham all the families of the earth should 
be blessed, it could never be the direct intention and design of the 
ordinances connected with it, to place them in formal antago- 
nism to the other nations. This effect was no further to have 
been produced than by the Israelites becoming too holy for 
intercourse with the nations. In so far as this distinction did 
not exist, both were virtually alike ; the Israelites also were 
nncircumcised and heathen ; and the circumstance of their being 
placed under such sanctifying ordinances, was chiefly designed 
to have a salutary influence on the surrounding heathen, and 
induce them to seek for light and blessing from ]krael. Hence, 
Deut. xxxii. 43: "Rejoice, ye nations, with His people;'* 
and Isa. Ivi. 7, "Mine house shall be called an house of prayer 
for all people." 

2. A widely different, and in many respects entirely oppo- 
site view of the institutions of Moses, has also been maintained. 
Its chief expounder and advocate, as opposed to Spencer, was 
Witsius, whose -Slgyptiaca was published with the express 
design of meeting the arguments and counteracting the influence 
of the work of Spencer.* In this production, Witsius admits 
at the outset, that there is a striking similarity between the 
rites of the Mosaic law and those of other ancient nations, in 
particular of the Egyptians; and he even quotes with approba- 
tion a passage from Kircher, in which this similarity is asserted 

1 Spencer's work called forth many other opponents, hnt Witsins oontiniied 
to hold the highest place. The ^gyptiaca was foUowed by a respectable work 
of Meyer, De Temporibas et Festis diebus HebrsBomm — the first part against 
Sir John Marsham, the second against Spencer, taking up sabstantially the 
Mune ground as Witsins. Vitringa also opposes the leading yiews of Spencer, 
in various parts of his Obs. Sacrse, as does Deyling also in his Obs. Sac. In 
this countiy, Shuckford in the first toI. of his Connection of Sacred and Pro- 
-ikne History, and Qraves in his Lectures on the Pentateuch (he has only one 
lecture on the subject, P. ii. Lee. v.,) with various other writers of inferior 
note, have opposed Spencer, on the ground of Witsius, and without adding to 
its strength. Daubeny's Connection between the Old and New Testament, 
though praised by Magee in his notes on this subject, does not touch cm the 
oontroTorsy, and, in a critical point of Tiew, as an inferior work. 
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to have been so manifest, that " either the Egyptians must have 
Hebraized, or the Hebrews must have Egyptized." Nor does 
he think it improbable that this may have been the reason why 
the Egyptian and Jewish rites were so often classed together at 
Rome, and enactments made for restraining them as alike per- 
nicious.^ But he contends, at the same time, that some of the 
things in which this resemblance stood were not peculiar to the 
Egyptians, but common to them with other nations of heathen 
antiquity ; and especially, that in so far as there might be any 
borrowing in the case, it was more likely the Egyptians bor- 
rowed from the Hebrews, than the Hebrews from the Egyp- 
tians. His positions were generally acquiesced in by the more 
orthodox and evangelical divines of this country ; and it is a 
somewhat singular fact, that the commencement of a false theo- 
logy in regard to the Old Testament, had its rise in this coun- 
try, and this country itself derived the chief corrective against 
the evil from abroad. In two important respects, however, the 
argument of Witsius was not satisfactory, and failed to provide 
a suflScient antidote to the work of Spencer. 1. He failed in 
proving, or even in rendering it probable, that the Egyptians 
borrowed from the Israelites the rites and ceremonies, in which 
the customs of the two nations resembled each other. Warbur- 
ton is quite successful here in meeting the positions of Witsius 
and his followers, both on account of the unquestionable anti- 
quity of the Egyptian institutions, and the want of any such 
connection between the two nations as to render a borrowing on 
the part of the Egyptians from the Israelites in the least degree 
likely. And the more recent investigations which have been 
made into the history and condition of ancient Egypt, by such 
inquirers as Heeren, Rossellini, and Wilkinson, have given such 
confirmation to the views of Warburton, in this respect, that 
they may now be regarded as conclusively established. It is 
not only against probability, but we may even say against the 
well authenticated facts of history, to allege that the Egyptians 
had to any extent borrowed from the Israelites. 2. If in this 
respect the argument of Witsius was erroneous, in another it was 
defective; it made no attempt to supply what had partly occa- 
sioned the work of Spencer, and certainly contributed much to 
its success — a more solid and better grounded system of typo- 
logy. This still remained as arbitrary and capricious in its 
expositions of Old Testament events and institutions as it 
had been before — like a nose of wax, as Spencer somewhere 
sneeringly, though not without reason, terms it, which might be 
bent any way one pleased. Orthodox divines should, as Heng- 

1 Lib. i., c. 2. 
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stenberg remarks, *'have directed all their powers to a funda- 
mental and profitable investigation into the symbolical and typi- 
cal meaning of the ceremonial institutions/'^ But not having 
done this, though they succeeded in weakening some of Spen- 
cer's statements, and proving the connection between the Jew- 
ish and Egyptian customs to be less in certain cases than he 
imagined, yet his system, as a whole, had the advantage of an 
apparently settled and consistent foundation, while theirs seemed 
to swim only in doubt and uncertainty. 

3. In recent times, considerable advances have been made 
toward the supplying of this deficiency on the part of Witsius 
and his followers. Much praise is due, especially to Biihr, for 
having laid the foundation of a more profound and systematic 
explanation of the symbols of the Mosaic dispensation, although, 
from some radical defects in his doctrinal views, the meaning 
he brings out is often far from being satisfactory. On the par- 
ticular point now under consideration, he substantially agrees 
with Witsius, holding the institutions of Moses to have been in 
no respect derived from Egypt ; but difiFering so far, that he 
conceives the Egyptians to have been as little indebted to the 
Israelites, as the Israelites to the Egyptians. He maintains, 
that whatever similarity existed between their respective insti- 
tutions, arose from the necessity of employing like symbols to 
express like ideas, which rendered a certain degree of similarity 
in all symbolical religions unavoidable. "Even if we should 
grant," he says, "a direct borrowing in particular cases, why 
should not the lawgiver have adopted that which appeared for- 
mally suitable to him ? The natural and the sensible is by no 
means in itself heathenish, and the sensible things of which the 
heathens availed themselves, to represent religious ideas, did 
not become in the least heathenish from having been applied to 
such a use. The main inquiry still is, what was indicated by 
these signs, and that not merely in the particulars, but pre- 
eminently in their combination into one entire system. Besides, 
no case is known to us, in which any such borrowing can with 
certainty be proved."* "The investigations," he again says, 
"recently prosecuted in such a variety of ways into the religions 
of the eastern nations show, that what was formerly regarded 
as peculiarly Egyptian in the religion of Moses, is also to be 
found among other nations of the East, especially amongst the 
Indians, and yet nobody would maintain that Moses borrowed his 
ceremonial institutions from India. "^ Unquestionably ^not ; but 
there may still be sufficient ground for holding, that, without 
travelling to India to see what was there, he took what suited 

1 Authentie, I., p. 8. s Sjmbolik, i., p. 84. > Ibid. 42. 
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his purpose near at hand. Besides, Hengstcnberg in his Egypt 
and the Books of Moses, has endeavoured to prove, and in some 
cases we think has successfully proved, that there are distinct 
traces to be found in the laws of Moses of Egyptian usages, and 
that Bahr is not borne out by his authorities, in alleging the 
same usages to have existed elsewhere. We are disposed, there- 
fore, to regard Bahr's position as somewhat extreme ; and on 
the whole subject of the Egyptian education of Moses, and the 
influence this might warrantably be supposed to exert upon the 
institutions he was afterwards honoured to introduce — a subject 
not formally discussed by either of these authors — we submit 
the following propositions as at once grounded in reason, and 
borne out by the analogy of the Divine procedure. 

1. It is, in the first instance, to be held as a sacred principle, 
that whatever might be the acquaintance Moses possessed with 
the customs and learning of Egypt, this could in no case be 
the direct and formal reason of his imposing anything as 
an obligation on the Israelites. For the whole and every part 
of his work, he had a commission from above, and nothing was 
admitted into his institutions which did not first approve itself 
to Divine wisdom, and carry with it the sanction of Divine 
authority. "When the Lord was going to found a new com- 
monwealth, as it was really new, he wished it also to appear 
such to the Israelites. Hence, its form or appearance, not as 
fabricated from the rubbish of Canaanite or Egyptian super- 
stitions, but as let down from heaven, was first shown to 
Moses on the sacred mount, that everything in Israel might be 
ordered and settled after that pattern. Nor did he wish liberty 
to be granted to the people, to determine by their own judg- 
ment even the smallest points in religion. He determined all 
things himself, even to the minutest circumstances ; so that, on 
pain of instant death, they were forbidden either to omit or to 
change anything. Thus, it became the majesty of the supreme 
God to subdue His people to Himself, not by the wiles of a 
tortuous and crooked policy, but by a royal path, the simple 
exercise of His own authority ; and so, to accustom them from 
the first to lay aside all carnal considerations, and to take the 
will alone of their King and Lord as their common rule in all 
things."^ The passage in Deut. xii. 30-32, is alone suflScient 
to establish the truth of this: "Take heed, that thou inquire 
not after their gods (viz., of the nations of Canaan), saying, 
How did these nations serve their gods? Even so will I do 
likewise. Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord thy God; for 
every abomination to the Lord, which He hateth, have they 

^ Witsius, iSgjptiacft, L. iii., c. 14, { 8. 
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done unto their gods. What thing soever I command you, 
observe to do it; thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish 
from it/' 

That in point of fact there was a marked difference between 
the religious customs and sacrificial system of the Israelites, 
and those of other nations, sufficient to stamp theirs as peculi- 
arly their own, even heathen writers have in the strongest 
terms affirmed.^ That it would be so, was implied in the 
declaration of Moses to Pharoah, when he insisted upon being 
allowed to leave the land of Egypt, lest "they should sacrifice 
the abomination of the Egyptians.'' In whatever respects this 
might be the case — whether in the kind of victims offered, or 
in the manner of offering them, the statement at least indicates 
a strong contrariety between the worship to be instituted 
among them, and that already established among the Egyp- 
tians. And in the further statement of Moses: "We shall 
sacrifice to the Lord our God as He shall command us" (Exod. 
viii. 27,) he grounds their entire worship, whether it might in 
some respects resemble or differ from that of the Egyptians, on 
the sole and absolute authority of God. 

2. But as the laws and institutions which God prescribes to 
His people in any particular age, must be wisely adapted to 
the times and circumstances in which they live, so it is impos- 
sible but that the fact of the lawgiver of the Jewish people 
having been instructed in all the wisdom of the most civilized 
nation of antiquity, must have to some extent modified both 
the civil and religious polity of which he was instrumentally 
the author. No man legislates in the abstract ; there must be 
in every code of laws an adaptation to the existing state 
and aspect of society; and this always the more, the higher 
the skill and wisdom of the legislator. Moses, it must be 
remembered, did not stand alone in his connection with what 
was counted wise and polished among the Egyptians ; he only 
possessed, in a more eminent degree, what belonged also in 
some degree to his brethren. And that the people for whom 
he was to legislate had grown up in a civilized country, and an 
artificial state of society, familiar, at least, with the results of 
Egyptian learning, if but little initiated into the learning itself, 
naturally called for a corresponding advancement in the whole 
structure of his religious polity. For, what was needed to 
develope and express either the civil or the religious life of 
a people so reared, would in many respects differ from what 

^ Moses, quo sibi in posterum gentem firmaret, novos ritos, contrariosqoe 
ceteris mortalibus, indidit. Profana illic omnia, quas apud nos sacra etc. — 
Tacitus, Hist. L. v. 4, also Plin. H. X. xiii. 4. 
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might have suited a rude and uncultivated horde. So that a 
certain regard to the state of things in Egypt was absolutely 
necessary in the Hebrew polity, if it was to possess a suitable 
adaptation to the real progress of society in the arts and 
manners of civilized life. To instance only in one particular — 
the knowledge of the art of writing must alone have exercised 
a most material influence on the code of laws prescribed to this 
new people. Where such an art is unknown, the laws must 
necessarily be few, the institutions natural and simple, and the 
degree of instruction connected with them of the most element- 
ary nature — ^such as oral tradition might be suflScient to pre- 
serve, or the verses of some popular bards to teach. But, if, 
on the other hand, the legislation is for a people among whom 
writing is known and familiarly used, it will naturally embrace 
a much wider range, and branch itself out into a far greater 
variety of particulars. Nor can we doubt that, for this reason, 
among others, the Israelites were associated with the manners 
of Egypt, and Moses was from his youth instructed in all its 
learning. For, whatever mystery hangs over the first inven- 
tion of letters, there can no longer be any doubt, that Egypt 
was the country where the art of writing was first brought into 

feneral practice, and that at a period lone prior to the birth of 
loses. But, without an intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with this art, Moses could not have delivered such a system of 
laws as constituted the framework of his dispensation — which, 
from their multiplicity, could not otherwise have been remem- 
bered, and from their prevailing character, as opposed to the 
corrupt tendencies of the people, the people themselves were 
but too willing to forget. It was therefore necessary that they 
should all be written, and that what was pre-eminently the law^ 
should even be engraved, for the sake of greater durability, 
upon tables of stone. AH this implies a certain amount of 
learning on the part of the lawgiver, as requisite to fit him for 
being instrumentally the author of such a dispensation, and a 
certain influence necessarily exerted by his learning on his 
legislation. It implies also a considerable degree of civilization 
on the part of the people, whose circumstances were such as to 
admit of and call for such a legislator.^ 

1 We have already spoken, toward the close of chap, i., s. 1, of the connec- 
tion between the civilization of the Israelites, and the ultimate purposes of 
Ood in respect to them. The particular point more especially noticed in the 
text here — the existence and familiar use of the art of writing in Egypt, at 
the time of Israel's sojum there, has given rise to a good deal of controversy, 
but is now virtually settled, so far as our immediate purpose is concerned. 
How alphabetical writing was invented, or by whom, or whether it was not 
trftDsmitted from the ages before the flood, and might consequently be claimed 
by each of the more eminent races or nations that afterwajrds arose as their 
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3. We can very easily, however, advance a step farther, and 
perceive how a still more direct and intimate connection might 
in some respects be legitimately, and even advantageously, 
established, between the state of matters in Egypt, and thmt 
introduced by Moses among the Israelites. In things, for 
example, required for the maintenance of a due order and 

own, these are stiU unexplored mysteries, and likely to remain sach. Tli« 
opinion is now yery preyalent, that the inyention belongs to Egypt, and grew 
out of a gradual improTement of the original hieroglyphic or picture-writing. 
So especially Warburton, Dit. Leg. B. iv., s. 4, and many of the reecnt 
writers on hieroglyphics. See the article Hieroglyphics, in Encyclop. Britan., 
and Heeren's introduction to the second vol. on Africa. But this opinion is by 
no means universal, and it stands connected with such difSculties, that some 
ot those who have deToted most attention to the subject, hold the order of 
things to have been precisely the reverse. They conceive that the most 
complicated was also the last, that out of the alphabetical writing came the 
phonetic hieroglyphic, and this again gave rise to the ideographic and figura- 
tive. So, in part at least, Zoega, also Klaproth, Latronne, and Hengstenberg, 
who remarks, in confirmation of this view, that **the hieroglyphic writing WM 
exclusively a sacred one, and hence conveys the impression, that it was 
intended to darken what already existed in a simple form; if we seek in 
hieroglyphic writing the commencement of writing in general, we can scarcely 
comprehend how it should from the first have been exclusively employed bj 
the priests." (Authentie, des Pent, i., pp. 444-6, where also see quotations 
from the other writers mentioned as holding this view.) But, however, this 
may be, it is certain that the knowledge and use of writing by letters reaches 
back to a period beyond all authentic profane history, and dates from the Tety 
infancy of the human race. Hence, by most early nations, the invention of it 
was ascribed to one of their gods — by the Phoenicians to Thaaut, by the 
Egyptians to Thot or Hermes, etc. The fact, also, that a person, whether 
personally designated, or characterized by the name of Cadmus, a supposed 
contemporary of Moses, brought letters from Phoenicia to Greece, is a suffi- 
cient proof that letter-writing was then in current use in the East. Etsb 
Winer (Real WOrt. art. Screib-Kunst) admits that Moses might potiibly hare 
become acquainted with it in Egypt. The Greek writers, Diodorus (iii., c. 8,) 
Plato (De Leg., L. vii.,) speak of it as customary in Egypt for the multitude 
learning letters; and the name given by Herodotus to the alphabetic kind of 
writing, demotic (popular,) and by Clemens and Porphyry, epiatolic, implies it 
to have been generally known and used. "In Egypt," says Wilkinson, 
*< nothing was done without writing. Scribes were employed on all occasions, 
whether to settle public or private questions, and no bargain of any conse- 
quence was made without the voucher of a written document." (VoL L, 
p. 183.) He tells us also, that papyri of the most remote Pharaonic period 
have been found with the same mode of writing as that of the age of Cheops. 
(Vol. iii., p. 150.) Rosselini says, that **they probably vrrote more in ancient 
Egypt, and on more ordinary occasions than among us" — that **the steward of 
the house kept a written register" — that "their names used to be inscribed upon 
their implements and garments" — that "in levying soldiers, persons wrote 
down their names as the commanders brought the men up," etc. (Vol. ii., 
p. 241, ss.') That this accords with the representations given in the Penta- 
teuch, ana that the Israelites partook in the privilege, is evident from the 
name given to their officers both in Egypt and Canaan, shoterimy or scribes 
(Exod. V. 15; Deut. xx. 5,) and also from the very frequent references to 
writing in the books of Moses, for example, Exod. xxxii. 16 ; Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20, 
zxvii., where they were enjoined to have the whole law written upon stones 
covered with chalk or plaster (according to a practice common in Egypt, 
Wilkinson, iii., p. 800,) that all might see it and read it. 
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discipline among the people, or for the becoming support of 
the ministers and ordinances of religion — things which hmnan 
nature is disposed, if not altogether to shun, at least improperly 
to curtail and limit, it might have been the part of the highest 
wisdom to adopt substantially the arrangements which already 
existed in Egypt. For as these must, from their very nature, 
have imposed a species of burden upon the Israelites, the 
thought, that the same had been borne even by the depraved 
and idolatrous people from whom they were now separated, 
would the more easily reconcile them to its obligations. This 
is a principle which we find recognized and acted on in Gospel- 
times. There must be self-denial, and a readiness to undergo 
labour and fatigue in the Christian; and this the apostle en- 
forces by a reference to the toils of the husbandman, the hard- 
ships of the soldier, and even the pains-taking laborious dili- 
gence of the combatant in the Grecian games. (2 Tim. ii. 3-6 ; 
1 Cor. ix. 24.) There must be a decent maintenance provided 
for those who devote their time and talents to the spiritual 
work of the ministry; and the reasonableness and propriety of 
this, he in part gounds on what was usually done amongst men 
in the commonest occupations of life, as well as the custom, 
prevalent alike among Jews and Gentiles, for those who minis- 
tered at the altar to live of the altar. (1 Cor. ix. 7-14, x. 21.) 
It was absolutely necessary, however distasteful it miglit be to 
men of corrupt minds, that proper means should be employed 
in the Church for the preservation of order, and the enforce- 
ment of a wholesome discipline ; and the state of things among 
the Gentiles is appealed to as in itself constituting a call to 
attend to this, sufficient even to shame the churches into its 
observance. (1 Cor. v., xi. 1-16.) Not only so, but the officers 
appointed in the Christian Church to take charge of its inter- 
nal administration, and preside over its worship and discipline, 
it is well known, were derived, even to their very names, from 
those of the Jewish synagogue, which was not immediately of 
divine origin, but gradually arose out of the exigencies of the 
times : — the Holy Spirit choosing, in this respect, to make use 
of what was known and familiar to the minds of the disciples, 
rather than to invent an entirely new order of things.* 

^ Abrogata templi liturgia et cultn, utpote ceremonial!, cultum atque pub- 
licam Dei adorationem in Synagogis, qiis quidem moralis erat, Deus in 
ecelesiam transplantavit Christianam, publicum scilicet ministerium, etc. 
Hinc ipsiflsima nomina ministrorum evangelii, Angelut eeclesiofy atque Epiaco^ 
puM, quB ministromm in Synagogis, etc., Ligbtfooti, Op. ii., p. 279. But the 
full and satisfactory proof is to be found only in Vitringa, De Synagoga Vet., 
in the third part of which it is demonstrated, that the form of goTernroent and 
ministry belonging to the Synagogues was in a great measure transferred to 
the Christian Church. 
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We should not, therefore, be surprised to find the application 
of this principle in the Mosaic dispensation — to find that some 
things there, especially of the kind supposed, bore a substantial 
conformity to those of Egypt. The officers, or shoterim, men- 
tioned in Deuteronomy xx., were evidently of this class. And 
such also were some of the arrangements respecting the appor- 
tionment of the land, and the support ministered from its pro- 
duce to those who were regarded more especially as the repre- 
sentatives of God. In these respects there was the closest 
resemblance between the Egyptian and Jewish polities, and in 
the points in which they agreed they dificred from all the other 
nations of antiquity with which we are acquainted. It is an 
ascertained fact, confirmed by the reports of the Greek histori- 
ans, that the king was regarded as sole proprietor of the land 
in Egypt, with the exception of what belonged to the priests, 
and that the cultivators were properly farmers under the king. 
Diodorus indeed (L. i. 73,) represents the military caste as 
having also a share in the land; and Wilkinson (vol. i., p. 268) 
says, that kings, priests, and the military order, these, but these 
only, appear to have been landowners. Herodotus, however, 
explains this apparent contradiction in regard to the military 
order, by stating (B. ii., sec. 141,) that their land properly 
belonged to the king ; that they differed from the common cul- 
tivators only in holding it free of rent, and in lieu of wages; 
that hence, while it had been given them by one king, it nad 
been taken away by another. He also mentions, that not only 
had the priests property in land connected with the temples in 
which they served, but also that they had allowances furnished 
them out of the public or royal treasures, and along with the 
soldiers received a salary from the king (ii. 37, 168). These 
are very striking peculiarities, and as Hengstenberg justly 
remarks,^ i^plj? ^^ least in regard to the king's proprietor- 
ship in the land, a historical fact through which it was brought 
about. We have such a fact. in the history of Joseph (Gen. 
xlvii.,) when he bought the land for Pharaoh, but rented it out 
again to the people, on condition of their paying a fifth of 
the produce, with the exception, however, of the land of the 
priests, whose land Pharaoh had no opportunity, indeed, of 
purchasing, because they had a stated allowance from his 
stores. 

It is perhaps not too much to say, that one of the reasons 
why this singular state of things was introduced into Egypt by 
the instrumentality of Joseph, was that a similar arrangement 
in regard to the land of Canaan, might the more readily be 

1 Egjrpt and Books of Moses, p. 62, Trans. 
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gone into on the part of the Israelites. The similarity is too 
striking to have been the result of anything but an intentional 
copying from the Egyptian constitution. For in the Jewish 
commonwealth God is represented as king, to whom the whole 
land belonged, and the people only as tenants under Him — 
obliged also by the tenure on which they held it, to yield two- 
tenths, or a jBfth of the yearly produce, unto God, who again 
provided out of this fifth for the support of the priests and 
Levites, the widow and the orphan. His peculiar representa- 
tives.^ This large contribution from the regular increase of 
the land was necessary for the proper administration of divine 
ordinances, and the beneficent support of those who, accord- 
ing to the plan adopted, had no other resources to trust to for 
their comfortable maintenance. But it implied too entire a 
dependence upon God, and exacted too much at their hands, to 
meet with a ready compliance. And it was not only com- 
patible, but we should rather say in perfect accordance, with 
the highest wisdom, to adopt an arrangement for securing it, 
which was thus grounded in the history and constitution of 
Egypt, rather than to contrive one altogether new. For it 
thus came to them on its first proposal, recommended and 
sanctioned by ancient usage. And the thought was obvious, 
that if the citizens even of a heathen empire, in consideration 
of a great act of kindness in the time of famine, gave so much 
to their earthly sovereign, and held so dependently of him, it 
was meet that they should willingly yield the same to the God 
who had redeemed them, and freely bestowed upon them every- 
thing they possessed. 

In these, and probably some other matters of a similar kind, 
we can easily understand how the Egyptian learning of Moses, 
without the slightest derogation to his divine commission, might 
be turned to valuable account in executing the work given him 
to do. Nor have we any reason to suppose that the Divine 
direction and counsel imparted to him, superseded the light he 
had obtained, or the benefit he had derived by his opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the internal afiFairs of Egypt. 

4. But there is a still farther point of connection between 
the Egyptian learning of Moses, coupled with the Egyptian 
training of the people, and what might justly be expected in 
the institutions under which they were to be placed, and one 
still more directly bearing on the religious aspect of the dis- 
pensation. For the handwriting of ordinances brought in by 
Moses was predominantly of a symbolical nature. But a sym- 

^ Dent. xTiii. ; Lev. xxt. ; comp. also Michaelis* Laws of Moses, vol. li, 
p. 25S, and Hengstenberg's Authentie, ii., p. 401, ss. 
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bol is a kind of language, and can no more than ordinary 
speech be framed arbitrarily, but must grow up and form itself 
out of the elements which are furnished by the field of nature 
or art, and be gathered from it by daily observation and 
experience. The language which we use as the common vehicle 
of our thoughts, and which forms the medium of our most hal- 
lowed intercourse with heaven, is constructed from the world of 
sin and sorrow around us, and if viewed as to its origin, savours 
of things common and unclean. But in its use simply as a 
vehicle of thought, or a medium of intercourse, it is not the 
less fitted to utter the sentiments of our heart, and convey 
even our loftiest aspirations to heaven. Why should it be 
thought to have been otherwise with the language of symbol? 
This too must have its foundation to a great extent in nature 
and custom, in observation and experience; for as it is 
addressed to the eye, it must, to be intelligible, employ the 
signs which by previous use the eye is able to read and under- 
stand. How should I imagine that white, as a symbol, repre- 
sents purity, or crimson guilt, unless something in my past 
history or observation had taught me to regard the one as 
a fit emblem of the other? It would not in the least mar the 
natural import of the symbol, or destroy its aptitude to 
express, even on the most solemn occasions, the idea with 
which it has become associated in my mind, if I should have 
learned its meaning amid employments not properly sacred, or 
the practices of a forbidden superstition. No matter how 
acquired, the bond of connection exists in my mind between 
the external symbol and the spiritual idea; and to reject its 
religious use, because I may have seen it abused to purposes 
of superstition, would not be more reasonable than to have 
proscribed every epithet in the language of Greece or Rome, 
which had been any how connected with the worship and 
service of idolatry. 

Now, it so happened in the providence of God, that the 
children of Israel were brought into contact with the religious 
rites and usages of a people deeply imbued, no doubt, with a 
spirit of depravity and superstition, but abounding, at the 
same time, with symbolical arts and ordinances. And it was 
in the nature of things impossible that another religion abound- 
ing with the same could be framed, without adopting to a large 
extent the signs with which, from the accident of their position, 
they had become familiar. The religion introduced might differ 
— in point of fact it did differ from that already established, 
as far as light from darkness, in regard to the spirit they 
respectively breathed and the great ends they aimed at. But 
being alike symbolical, the one must avail itself of the signs 
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which the other had already seized upon as fitted to express 
to the eye certain ideas. This had become, so to speak, the 
current language, which might to some extent be modified and 
improved, but could not be dispensed with. And as such 
language consists, for the most part, of a figurative use of the 
sensible things of nature, the assertion of Bahr is undoubtedly 
correct, that a very large proportion of the symbols so employed 
must be common to all religions of a like nature. Yet as each 
nation also has its peculiarities of thought, of custom, of 
scenery, of art and commerce, it can scarcely fail to have some 
corresponding peculiarities of symbolical expression. And it 
should by no means surprise us — it is rather in accordance 
with just and rational expectation, if since the Egyptians were 
in various respects so peculiar a people, and the Israelites 
in general, and Moses in particular, had been brought into such 
close and intimate connection with their entire system, the 
symbols of the Jewish worship should in some points bear a 
resemblance to those of Egypt, which cannot be traced in those 
of any other nation of heathen antiquity. 

Such in reality is the case — as wUl afterwards appear — and 
we perceive in it a mark, not of suspicion, but of credibility 
and truth. It bears somewhat of the same relation to the 
authenticity of the Books of Moses, and the original genuine- 
ness of the revelation contained in them, that the language of 
the New Testament Scripture, the peculiar type of the period 
to which it belonged, does in reference to the truths and state- 
ments contained in them. Though certain critics, of more 
zeal than discretion, have thought it would be a great achieve- 
ment for the literature of the New Testament, if they could 
establish its claim to be ranked in point of purity with the 
best of the Greek classics, no individual of sound judgment 
will dispute, that if they had succeeded in this, the loss would 
have been immensely greater than the gain; that one most 
important proof for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament record would have perished — that, namely, 
arising from the exact conformity of its language to the period 
of its origin, and to no other. So, it is no discredit to the 
religion of Moses, that its symbols can so generally be identified 
with those currently employed at the period when it arose; 
and the peculiar resemblance borne by some of them to the 
customs and usages of Egypt, is like a stamp of veritableness 
impressed upon its very structure, testifying of its having 
originated in the time and circumstances mentioned in the 
original record. Nor can we fail to see in this the marvellous 
wisdom of the Divine working, in connection with the history of 
the undertaking of Moses, that while he was to be commissioned 
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to set up a symbolical religion among the Israelites, the reverse 
in all its great features of that prevalent in Egypt, he should 
yet have been thoroughly qualified by his original training 
to serve himself of whatever suitable materials were furnishea 
by the land of his birth. These were in a sense a part of the 
spoils taken from the enemy, out of which the tabernacle of 
the wilderness was reared — though still all things there were 
made after the Divine pattern shown to Moses in the Mount; 
and in the truths it symbolized, and the purposes for which 
it was erected, it stood forth, not the slimy product of the Nile, 
but the chaste and holy architecture of heaven. 

It is not certainly for the purpose of finding any confirma- 
tion in a theological point of view, to the argument maintained 
in the preceding pages, but only to show the foundation in 
nature, or the scientific basis which it also has to rest upon, 
that we produce the following quotation from Muller. The 
quotation is farther valuable, as it exhibits the view of a 
profound thinker, and one who ha^ made himself intimately 
conversant with the thoughts and customs of remote antiquity, 
in regard to the meaning treasured up in the symbols of 
ancient worship, and the aptitude of the people to understand 
them. It is possible, that in the work from which we give the 
extract, he carries his views to an extreme, as we certainly 
think he does, in often making too much of particular trans- 
actions, and also in making the instruction by myths and 
symbols, not only independent of, but in some sort inconsistent 
with, direct instruction in doctrine. The general soundness, 
however, of his view regarding the significance of those ancient 
forms of instruction, especially of symbol, there are few men 
of learning or judgment who will now be disposed to call 
in question. " That this connection of the idea with the sign, 
when it took place was natural and necessary to the ancient 
world ; that it occurred involuntarily ; and that the essence of the 
symbol consists in this supposed real connection of the sign with 
the thing signified, I here assume. Now, symbols in this sense 
are evidently coeval with the human race ; they result from the 
union of the soul with the body in man; nature has implanted 
the feeling for them in the human heart. How is it that we 
understand what the endless diversities of human expression 
and gesture signify ? How comes it, that every physiognomy 
expresses to us spiritual peculiarities, without any conscious- 
ness on our part of the cause? Here experience alone cannot 
be our guide ; for without having ever seen a countenance like 
that of Jupiter Olympius, we should yet, when we saw it, 
immediately understand its features. An earlier race of man- 
kind, who lived still more in sensible impressions, must have 
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had a still stronger feeling for them. It may be said that 
all nature wore to them a physiognomical aspect. Now, the 
worship which represented the feelings of the Divine in visible 
external actions, was in its nature thoroughly symbolical. No 
one can seriously doubt that prostration at prayer is a sym- 
bolic act; for corporeal abasement very evidently denotes 
spiritual subordination: so evidently, that language cannot 
even describe the spiritual, except by means of a material 
relation. But it is equally certain that sacrifice also is sym- 
bolical; for how would the feeling of acknowledgment, that 
it is a God who supplies us with food and drink, display itself 
in action, but by withdrawing a portion of them from the use 
of man, and setting it apart in honour of the Deity? But 
precisely because the symbolical has its essence in the idea of 
an actual connection between the sign and the thing signified, 
was an inlet left for the superstitious error, that something 
palatable was really offered to the gods — that they tasted it. 
but it will scarcely do to derive the usage from this super- 
stition; in other words, to assign the intention of raising a 
savoury steam as the original foundation of all sacrifice. It 
would then be necessary to suppose, that at the ceremony of 
libation the wine was poured on the earth, in order that the 
gods might lick it up ! I have here only brought into view one 
side of the idea, which forms the basis of sacrifice, and which 
the other, certainly not less ancient, always accompanied, 
namely, the idea of atonement by sacrifice; which was from 
the earliest times expressed in numberless usages and legends, 
and which could only spring from the strongest and most 
intense religious feeling : ' We are deserving of death ; we offer 
as a substitute the blood of the animal.'"^ He states a little 
further on, that we must not always presuppose that a par- 
ticular symbol corresponds exactly to a particular idea, such as 
we may be accustomed to conceive of it ; that the symbols will 
partly, indeed, remain the same as long as external nature 
continues unchanged, but that their signification will vary with 
the different national modes of intuition and other circum- 
stances; so that a moral and religious economy, like that of 
Judaism, might be engrafted on the nature-worship of Egypt — 
meaning, thereby, we suppose, that while many of the symbols 
were retained, a new and higher meaning would be imparted 
to them.* 

Having given the sentiments of one high authority, bearing 
on the external resemblance in some points between Judaism 

1 MaUer's Introd. to Scientific System of Mythology, p. 196, Eng. Trans. 
> Ibid. 219, 222. 
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and the religions of heathen antiquity, we shall give the senti* 
ments of another as to the radical difference in spirit and 
character which distinguished the true from the false — an 
authority whose low views on some vital points of doctrine 
only render his opinion here the less liable to suspicion. 
"Heathenism," says Bahr, "as is now no longer disputed, was 
in all its parts a nature-religion; that is, the deification of 
nature in its entire compass. That mode of contemplation, 
which was wont to perceive the ideal in the real, proceeded in 
heathenism a step farther; it saw in the world and nature, not 
merely a manifestation of Godhead, but the verj essence and 
being of nature were regarded in it as identical with the 
essence and being of Godhead, and as such thrown together; 
the ultimate foundation of all heathenism is pantheism. Hence 
the idea of the oneness of the Divine Being was not absolutely 
lost; but this oneness was not at all that of a personal exist- 
ence, possessing self-consciousness and self-determination, but 
an impersonal One, the great Itj a neuter abstract, the product 
of mere speculation, which is at once everything and nothing. 
Wherever the Deity appeared as a person, it ceased to be one, 
and resolved itself into an infinite multiplicity. But all these 
gods were mere personifications of the different powers of 
nature. From a religion, which was so physical in its funda- 
mental character, there could only be developed an ethics 
which should bear the hue and form of the physical. Above 
all that is moral rose natural necessity — ^fate, to which gods 
and men were alike subject; the highest moral aim for man was 
to yield an absolute submission to this necessity, and generally 
to transfuse himself into nature as being identified with Deity, 
to represent in himself its life, and especially that character- 
istic of it, perfect harmony, conformity to law and rule. The 
Mosaic religion, on the other hand, has for its first principle 
the oneness and absolute spirituality of God. The Godhead 
is no neuter abstract, no It, but I; Jehovah is altogether a 
personal God. The whole world, with everything it contains, 
is His work, the offspring of His own free act, His creation. 
Viewed as by itself, this world is nothing ; He alone is — abso- 
lute being. He is in it, indeed, but not as properly one with 
it; He is infinitely above it, and can clothe himself with 
it, as with a garment, or fold it up and lay it aside as He 
pleases. Now this God, who reveals and manifests Himself 
through all creation, in carrying into execution His purpose, 
to save and bless all the families of the earth, revealed and 
manifested himself in an especial manner to one race and 
people. The centre of this revelation is the word which He 
spoke to Israel; but this word is His law, the expression of 
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His perfect holy will. The essential character, therefore, of the 
special revelation of God is holiness. Its substance is, "Be 
ye holy, for I am holy.** So that the Mosaic religion is 
throughout ethical; it always addresses itself to the will of 
man, and deals with him as a moral being. Everything that 
God did for Israel, in the manifestations He gave of Himself, 
aims at this as its final end, that Israel should sanctify the 
name of Jehovah, and thereby be himself sanctified.**' 

There can be no doubt that this view of the being and 
character of God, unfolded in the books of Moses, entered as 
a pervading element into the religion of the Old covenant, and 
gave a tone altogether peculiar to everything connected with 
it. Even where the form of Egyptian laws and institutions 
was retained, these became informed with another spirit, and 
directed to a nobler aim. Religious worship itself assumed a 
new character; it ceased to be, as in heathenism, an abject 
prostration of spirit before powers known only as working in 
nature, and subject to it — powers that might be worshipped 
with cringing homage or dread, but could not be properly 
loved or adored — and became a free and elevated communion 
with the Great Parent of the universe. Himself the lofty ideal 
of all that is pure and good. From his relation to such 
a Being, each individual was raised to a higher sphere of 
life and action. It was a kind of sacrilege now to view him 
as the simple property of his fellow-men, the creature of 
circumstances, or the tool of arbitrary sway; he had become 
the subject and servant of Jehovah, in whose covenant he 
stood, and whose image he bore. All the relations, too, which 
he filled, domestic, social, and public, were brought under the 
influence of the same hallowed and elevated spirit; and the 
object he was called to realize in the midst of them was, not a 
mere conformity to external order or hereditary custom — the 
common aim of Heathenism — but the cultivation, the exercise 
of that moral excellence and purity, which was seen in the 
character and law of his God. 



SECTION II. 

THE TABER5ACLE IN ITS GENERAL STRUCTUBE AND DESIGN. 

By the establishment of the Sinaitic covenant the relation 
between God and Israel had been brought into a state of 
formal completeness. The covenant of promise, which pledged 

^ Sjmbolik, i., p. 85-37, where also confirmatory testimonies are produced 
from Creozer, QOrres, Hegel, Schlegel. 
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the Divine faithfulness to bestow upon them every essential 
blessing, was now properly supplemented by the covenant of 
law, which took them bound to yield the dutiful return of 
obedience He justly expected from them. The foundation 
was thus outwardly laid for a near relationship subsisting, 
and a blessed intercourse developing itself between the God 
of Abraham on the one hand, and the seed of Abraham on 
the other. And it was primarily with the design of securing 
and furthering this end, that the ratification of the covenant 
of Sinai was so immediately followed up by the adoption of 
measures for the erection of the tabernacle. 

I. The command is first of all given for the children of 
Israel bringing the necessary materials ; " and let them make 
me," it is added, "a sanctuary, that I may dwell among 
them." (Exod. xxv. 8.) The different parts are then minutely 
described, after which the general design is again indicated 
thus: "And I will dwell among the children of Israel, and 
will be their God ; and they shall know that I am the Lord 
their God that brought them out of the land of Egypt, that 
I may dwell among them; I am the Lord their God." TExod. 
xxix. 45, 46.) With this representation of its general aesign, 
the names or designations applied to it perfectly correspond. 

(1.) Most commonly when a single name is used, it is that 
which answers to our word dwelling or habitations^ althooffh 
the word generally employed in our translation is tabernacle. 
Sometimes we find the more definite term house^^ the house 
of God, or the Lord's house (Deut. xxiii. 18; Josh. ix. 28; 
Judg. xviii. 31,) or tent.^ (Exod. xxvi. 11.) The dwelling in 
its original form was a tent, because the people among whom 
God came to reside and hold converse were then dwelling in 
tents, and had not yet come to their settled habitation. Bat 
afterwards this tent was supplanted by the temple in Jeru- 
salem, which bore the same relation to the ceiled houses in 
the land of Israel, that the original tabernacle held to the 
tents in the wilderness. And coming, as the temple thus did, 
in the room of the tabernacle, and holding the same relative 
position, it was sometimes spoken of as the tent of God (Ez. 
xli. 1,) though more commonly it received the appellation of the 
house of God, or His habitation. 

(2.) Besides these names, certain descriptive epithets were 
applied to the tabernacle. It was called the tent of meeting ^^ 
for which our version has unhappily substituted the tent of the 
congregation. The expression is intended to designate this tent 
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or dwelling as the place in which God was to meet and converse 
with His people; not, as is very often supposed, the place 
where the children of Israel were to assemble, and in which 
they had a common interest. It was this certainly ; but merely 
because it was another and higher thing — because it formed for 
all of them the one point of contact and channel of intercourse 
between heaven and earth. This is clearly brought out in 
Exod. xxix. 42, 43, where the Lord Himself gives an explana- 
tion of the "tabernacle of meeting,'* and says concerning it: 
" Where I will meet with you, to speak there unto thee ; and 
there I will meet with the children of Israel, and it shall be 
sanctified by my glory.** 

(3.) The tabernacle is again described as the tabernacle of 
t€%t%mony^ or tent of witness.^ (Numb. ix. 15, xvii. 7, xviii. 2.) 
It received this designation from the law of the two tables, 
which were placed in the ark or chest that stood in the inner- 
most sanctuary. These tables were called "the testimony" 
(Exod. xxxi. 18, xxxiv. 29,) and the ark which contained them, 
"the ark of testimony** (Exod. xxv. 21, 22;) whence, also, the 
whole tabernacle was called the tabernacle or tent of testimony. 
The witnessing, as previously noticed, (chap. ii. sec. 1,) had a 
twofold respect — to the holiness of God on the one hand, and 
to the sinfulness of the people on the other. While the tables 
expressed the righteous demands of the former, they necessa- 
rily bore a condemnatory testimony respecting the latter. So 
that the meeting which God*s people were to have with Him in 
His habitation, was not simply for receiving the knowledge of 
the Divine will, or holding fellowship with God in general, but 
all with an especial respect to the sins on their part, against 
which the law was ever testifying, and the means of their resto- 
ration to His favour and blessing. 

Viewing the tabernacle, then (or the temple,) in this general 
aspect, we may state its immediate object and design to hare 
been, the bringing of God near to the Israelites in His true char- 
acter, and keeping up an intercourse between Him and them. 
It was intended to satisfy the desire so feelingly expressed by 
Job, "0 that I knew where I might find Him, that I might 
come even to His seat;** and to provide, by means of a local 
habitation, with its appropriate services, for the attainment of 
a livelier apprehension of God*s character, and the maintenance 
of a closer and more assured fellowship with Him. To some 
extent this end might have been reached without the interven- 
tion of such an apparatus ; for in itself it is a spiritual thing, 
and properly consists in the exercise of suitable thoughts and 
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affections towards God, meeting with gracious manifestations of 
His love and blessing. But under a dispensation so imperfect 
as to the measure of light it imparted, the Israelites would cer- 
tainly, without some outward and visible help, such as a worldly 
sanctuary, have either sunk into practical ignorance and forget- 
fulness of God, or betaken themselves to some wrong methods 
of bringing divine things more distinctly within the grasp and 
comprehension of their minds. It was thus that idol-worship 
arose, and was with such difficulty repressed in the chosen 
family itself. Till God was made manifest in flesh, in the per- 
son of Christ, even the pious mind anxiously sought to lay hold 
of some visible link of communion to connect it with heaven. . 
So Jacob, after he had seen the heavenly vision on the plains 
of Bethel, could not refrain from anointing the stone on which 
his head was laid, and calling it "the house of God." He felt 
as if that stone now possessed a connection with heaven pecu- 
liar to itself; and with a mind less enlightened, he would assu- 
redly have converted it in the days of his future prosperity 
into an idol, and erected on the spot a fane where it might be 
enshrined and worshipped. 

It was, therefore, with the view of meeting this natural ten- 
dency, or of assisting the natural weakness of men, in dealing 
with divine and spiritual things, that God condescended to pro- 
vide for Himself a local habitation among His people. His^ 
doing so was an act of great kindness and grace to them. At 
the same time, it manifestly bespoke an imperfect state of; 
things, and was merely an adaptation or expedient to meet the 
existing deficiencies of their religious condition, till a more per- 
fect dispensation should come. Had they been able to look, as 
with open eye, on the realities of the heavenly world, they 
would have been raised above the necessity of any such exter- 
nal ladder to bring them into contact with its affairs; they 
would have found every place alike suitable for communing with 
God. And hence, when the intercourse between Him and His 
redeemed offspring shall be brought to absolute perfection — 
when "the tabernacle of God shall be with men, and He shall 
dwell with them,'* no temple shall any longer be seen;^ for the 
fleshly weakness, which at one time required this, shall have 
finally disappeared; everywhere the presence of God will hfi 
realized, and direct communion with Him maintained. But it 
was otherwise amid the dim shadows of the earthly inheritai^ce. 
There a visible pattern of divine things was required to help 
out the manifold imperfection of the spiritual idea ; a habita- 
tion was needed for the indwelling of Godhead in its communi- 

1 ReT. xxi. 3, 22. 
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cations with sinful men, such as might be scanned and measured 
by the bodily eye, and by serving itself of which the spiritual 
eye might rise to the clear apprehension of the realities of an 
unseen, spiritual existence. 

II. But that this material dwelling-place of God might be a 
safe guide and real assistance in promoting fellowship with 
heaven — that it might convey only right impressions of divine 
things, and form a suitable channel of communication between 
God and man, it must evidently be throughout of God's, and 
not of man's devising. He must exhibit to Moses the pattern 
of things in the heavens, after which it was in every particular 
to be constructed ; and though it was to be a tabernacle built 
with men's hands, yet these, from Moses, who was charged with 
the faithful execution of the whole, to the artificers who were 
to be employed in the preparation of the materials, must all be 
guided by the Spirit of God, supplying "wisdom, and under- 
standing, and knowledge" for the occasion. This plainly indi- 
cates the high importance which was attached in the mind of 
God to the proper construction of this divine habitation, and 
what a plenitude of meaning was designed to be expressed by 
it. Yet here, also, there is a middle path, which is the right 
one ; and it is possible, in searching for the truths embodied in 
those patterns of heavenly things, to err by excess as well as 
defect. We are not to suppose that a separate and distinct 
meaning attaches to each part by itself, or to the separate 
qualities, perhaps, of the materials of which the difierent parts 
were composed. Due regard must be had to the connection 
and order of the parts one with another — their combination so 
as to form one harmonious whole — the circumstances in which, 
and the purposes for which, that whole was constructed. And 
it is no more than we might expect beforehand, that in this 
sacred structure, as in erections of an ordinary kind, some 
things may have been ordered as they were from convenience, 
others from necessity, others again from the general effect they 
were fitted to produce, rather than from any peculiar signifi- 
cance belonging to them. Such, we think, will appear to be 
the case in regard to the only two points we are called to con- 
sider in the present section — the materials of which the taber- 
nacle was formed, and its general structure and appearance. 

(1.^ In regard to the materials, one thing is common to them 
all, tnat they were to be furnished by the people, and presented 
as an offering, most of them also as a free-will offering, to the 
Lord : " Speak unto the children of Israel, that they bring me 
an offering; of every man that giveth it willingly with his 
heart ye shall take my offering." (Exod. xxv. 2.) That the 
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materials were to be brought by the people as an offering, 
implied that the structure for which they were given was alto- 
gether of a sacred character, being made of things consecrated 
to the Lord. And that the offering should have been of a free- 
will description, implied that there was to be no constraint in 
anything connected with it, and that, as in the erection of the 
dwelling, so, in the carrying out of the purposes for which it 
was erected, there must be the ready concurrence of man's 
sanctified will with the grace and condescension of God. Other 
ideas have sometimes been sought in connection with the source 
from which the materials were derived, but without any warrant 
from Scripture. For example, much has frequently been made 
of the circumstance, that these materials formed a portion of 
the spoils of Egypt. They may, indeed, have been so, and in 
all probability were, to a considerable extent at least ; but the 
text is silent upon the subject, and at the time when the people 
were called upon to give them, they were their own property, 
and simply as such (not as having been in any particular man- 
ner obtained) were the people called upon to give them. 
Again, a portion of the materials, the whole of the silver, it 
would seem, which was employed in the erection, was formed of 
the half-sheckel of redemption-money, which Moses was ordered 
to levy from every male in the congregation ; and as this was 
chiefly used in making the sockets of the sanctuary, special 
meanings have been derived from the circumstance. But that 
nothing peculiar was designed to be intimated by that, is clear 
from the two-fold consideration, that a part of this silver was 
applied to a quite different use, to the making of hooks and 
ornaments for the pillars, and that all the sockets were not 
made of it ; for those of the door or entrance were formed of 
the free-will offerings of brass. 

The materials themselves were of various sorts, according to 
the uses for which they were required: Precious stones, of 
several kinds; gold, silver, and brass; shittim-wood; linen or 
cotton fabrics of blue, purple, and scarlet, and skins for 
external coverings. Separate and distinct meanings have been 
found in each of these, derived either from their inherent 
qualities, or from their colours, and by none with so much 
learning and ingenuity as Bahr; but still without any solid 
foundation. That the wood, for example, should have been 
that of the shittah-tree, or the acacia, as it is now generally 
supposed to have been, had a sufficient reason in the circum- 
stance, which Bahr himself admits,^ that it is the tree chiefly 
found in that part of Arabia where the tabernacle was con- 

1 Sjrmbolik, i., p. 262. 
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stmcted, and the only one of such dimensions as to yield 
boards suitable for the purpose. It was not, therefore, as if 
a choice lay between this and some other kinds of trees, and 
this in particular fixed upon on account of some inherent 
qualities peculiar to itself. Besides, in the temple, which foir 
all essential purposes was one with the tabernacle, the wood 
employed was not the acacia, but the cedar; and that, no 
doubt, for the same reason as the other had been, being the 
best and most suitable for the purpose which the region 
afforded. The lightness of the acacia wood, and its being less 
liable to corrupt than some other species,^ were incidental 
advantages peculiarly fitting it for the use it was here applied 
to. But we have no reason to suppose that anything further, 
or more recondite, depended on them; according to the just 
remark of Hengstenberg, that in so far as things in the taber- 
nacle differed from those in the temple, they must have been 
of an adventitious and external nature.^ 

In regard to the other articles used, it does not appear that 
any higher reason can be assigned for their selection, than that 
they were the best and fittest of their several kinds. They 
consisted of the most precious metals, of the finest stuffs in 
linen manufacture, with embroidered workmanship, the richest 
and most gorgeous colours, and the most beautifid and costly 
gems. It was absolutely necessary, by means of some external 
apparatus, to bring out the idea, of the surpassing glory and 
magnificence of Jehovah as the King of Israel, and of the 
singular honour which was enjoyed by those who were 
admitted to minister and serve before Him. But this could 
only be done by the rich and costly nature of the materials 
which were employed in the construction of the tabernacle, 
and of the official garments of those who were appointed to 
serve in its courts. It is expressly said of the high priest's 
garments, that they were to be made "for glory (or ornament) 
and for beauty" (Exod. xxviii. 2 ;) for which purpose they were 
to consist of the fine byss or linen cloth of Egypt (Gen. xli. 42; 
Luke xvi. 19,) embroidered with needle-work done in blue, 
purple, and scarlet, the most brilliant colours. And if means 
were thus taken for producing effect in respect to the garments 

^ That it was absolntely ineomiptible, is not of oonrse to be imagined, 
though the language of Josephos, Philo, and some heathen writers would 
seem to imply as muoh. It is called ^t/xor ioiiyrrof bj the lxx., and JosephoB 
affirms it oould not ''suffer corruption." For other authorities, see in Bahr, 
i., p. 262. The simple truth seems to hare been, that it was light and stood 
the water well; hence, was much used by the Egyptians in making boats, and 
was loosely talked of as incorruptible. 

> Authentie, 11., p. 689. 
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of those who ministered in the tabernacle, it is but reasonable 
to infer that the same would be done in regard to the taber- 
nacle itself. Hence, we read of the temple, the more perfect 
form of the habitation, that it was to be made "so exceeding 
magnifical as to be of fame and glory throughout all countries" 
(1 Chron. xxii. 6,) and that among other things employed by 
Solomon for this purpose, "the house was garnished with 
precious stones for beauty." (2 Chron. iii. 6.) Such materials, 
therefore, were used in the construction of the tabernacle, as 
were best fitted for conveying suitable impressions of the great- 
ness and glory of the Being, for whose peculiar habitation it 
was erected. And as in this we are furnished with a sufficient 
reason for their employment, to search for others were only to 
wander into the regions of uncertainty and conjecture. 

We therefore discard (with Hengstenberg, Baumgarten, and 
others) the meanings derived by Bahr, as well as those of the 
elder theologians, from the intrinsic qualities of the metals, 
and the distinctive colours employed in the several fabrics. 
They are here out of place. The question is not, whether 
such things might not have been used, so as to convey certain 
ideas of a moral and religious nature, but whether they actually 
were so employed here; and neither the occasion of their 
employment, nor the manner in which this was done, in our 
opinion, gives the least warrant for the supposition. So far as 
the metals were concerned, we see no ground in Scripture for 
any symbolical meaning being attached to them, separate from 
that suggested by their costliness and ordinary uses. A sym- 
bolical use of certain colours, we undoubtedly find, such as of 
white, in expressing the idea of purity, or of red, in expressing 
that of guilt; but when so used, the particular colour must be 
rendered prominent, and connected also with an occasion 
plainly calling for such a symbol. This was not the case in 
either respect with the colours in the tabernacle. The colours 
there, for the most part, appeared in a combined form ; and, if 
it had been possible to single them out, and give to each a 
distinctive value, there was nothing to indicate how the ideas 
symbolized were to be viewed, whether in reference to God, or 
to His worshippers. Indeed the very search would necessarily 
have led to endless subtleties, and prevented the mind from 
receiving the one direct and palpable impression, which we 
have seen was intended to be conveyed. (As examples of the 
arbitrariness necessarily connected with such meanings, Bahr 
makes the scarlet in the tabernacle symbolical of the life-giv- 
ing property of God, while Sol. van Til had with equal reason 
descried in it a sign of the blood of the martyrs ; and the gold 
with which so many articles were overlaid, is taken by Balu* to 
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be the symbol of the splendour and majesty of God's holiness, 
while in this country typologists have considered it as repre- 
senting the Divine nature of Christ, giving infinite perfection 
to His holiness and services. In such cases, it is impossible to 
distinguish between one opinion and another, as there is no solid 
ground for any of them to stand upon.) 

The total value of the materials used in the construction of the 
tabernacle must have been very great. Estimated according 
to the present commercial value, the twenty-nine talents of 
gold alone would be equal to about L.178,000, and Dr. Kitto's 
aggregate sum of L.250,000, might probably come near the 
mark of the entire cost. But there can be no doubt that the 
precious metals and stones were much more common, conse- 
quently of much less comparative value, in remote antiquity 
tnan they are now. In some of the ancient temples, as well as 
treasure-houses of kings, we read on good authority of almost 
incredible stores of them. For example, in the temple of Belus 
at Babylon, there was a single statue of Belus, with a throne 
and table, weighing together 800 talents of gold ; and in the 
temple altogether about 7170 talents. Still, even this was 
greatly outdone by the amount of treasure which, on the most 
moderate calculation, we have reason to think was expended on 
the temple at Jerusalem. In such vast expenditure, whether 
on the tabernacle or the temple, it is not necessary to think of 
any acommodation to heathen prejudices, nor of anything but 
an intention to represent symbolically the greatness and glory 
of the Divine Inhabitant. 

(2.) Looking now to the general structure and appearance 
of the tabernacle, we might certainly expect the following char- 
acteristics : that, being a tent, or mo veaole habitation, it would 
be constructed in such a manner as to present somewhat of the 

f;eneral aspect of such tenements, and be adapted for removals 
rom place to place ; and that, being the tent of God, it would 
be fashioned within and without, so as to manifest the peculiar 
sacredness and grandeur of its destination. This is precisely 
what we find to have been the case. Like tents generally, it 
was longer than broad, thirty cubits long by ten broad ; and 
while on three of the sides possessing wooden walls, yet these 
were composed of separate gilded boards, rising perpendicularly 
from silver sockets, kept together by means of golden rings, 
through which transverse bars were passed, and hence easily 
taken asunder when a removal was made. So also the larger 
articles of furniture belonging to the tabernacle, the ark, the 
table, and the altars of incense and burnt-offering, were each 
furnished with rings and staves, for the greater facility of 
transportation. But neither within nor without must the 
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wooden walls be seen, otherwise the appearance of a tent would 
not be preserved. Hence a series of coverings was provided, 
the innermost of which was formed of fine linen — ten breadtha, 
five of which were joined together to make each one curtain, 
and the two curtains were again united together by means of 
fifty loops. This innermost covering was not thrown over the 
boards of the tabernacle, so as to hang down outside, but was 
suspended within by means of hooks and eyes, so that the 
whole interior of the sides, as well as the rool^ was covered by 
it. Internally, it might be regarded as the tabernacle itself, 
and, indeed, is so named in Exod. xxvi. 6, where, after describ- 
ing how the several curtains were to be coupled together, it is 
added respecting the whole, "and it shall be one tabernacle."* 
Then, above this, and forming an outer covering, reaching to 
the foot of the boards outside, was a cloth made of goat's hair — 
which, to the present day, is the usual external covering of the 
Arabian tents. As this gave to the sacred tabernacle exter- 
nally the appearance of a tent, it is also, as well as the internal 
tapestry, designated as the tabernacle itself. (Exod. xxvi. 11.) 
And above both of these curtains, a double coating of skins was 
thrown, evidently for protection — the first consisting of ram's 
skins dyed red, the other and outermost, of what, in our ver- 
sion, are called badger's skins, but which are now commonly 
understood to have been some kind of deer-skin, or perhaps 
seal-skin, peculiarly adapted for withstanding the atmospheric 
influences. 

These parts and properties, or things somewhat similar, were 
essential to this sacred erection as a tent ; it could not have 
possessed its tent-like appearance without them, and been 
adapted for moving from place to place. Therefore, to seek 
for some deeper and spiritual reasons for such things as the 
boards and bars, the rings and staves, the different sorts of 
coverings, the loops and taches, etc., is to go entirely into the 
region of conjecture, and give unbounded scope to the exercise 
of fancy. A plain and palpable reason existed for them in the 
very nature and design of the erection ; and why should this 
not suflSce? Or, if license be granted for the introduction 
of other reasons, who shall determine, since it must ever 
remain doubtful which ought to be preferred? It is enough to 
account for the things referred to, that as God's house was 
made in the fashion of a tent, these, or others somewhat simi- 
lar, were absolutely necessary ; they as properly belonged to it 
in that character, as the members of our Lord's body, and the 

1 B&hr'B SymboUk, i., pp. 222, 223. The usnal descriptions respecting tbeM 
coTerings (not excepting Dr. Kitto's,) representing them aU as thrown over 
the boards simply for protection, are by no means correct. 
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sarments he wore belonged to his humanity; and it is as much 
beside the purpose to search for an independent and separate 
instruction in the one, as for an independent and separate use 
in the other. Hence, when the house of God exchanged the 
tent for the temple form, it dropped the parts and properties in 
question, as being no longer necessary or suitable ; which alone 
was sufficient to prove them to have been only outward and 
incidental. 

But other things, again, were necessary, on account of the 
tabernacle being, not simply a tent, but the tent of the Most 
High God, for purposes of fellowship between Him and His peo- 
ple: such as the ornamental work on the tapestry, the division 
of the tabernacle into more than one apartment, and the 
encompassing it with a fore-court, by means of an enclosure of 
fine linen, which in a manner proclaimed to the approaching 
worshippers, Procul profani! That the apartments should 
have consisted of no more than an outer and inner sanctuary ; 
or that the figures wrought into the tapestry should have been 
precisely those of the cherubim, in these we may well feel our- 
selves justified in searching for some more special instruction ; 
for they might obviously have been ordered otherwise, and were 
doubtless ordered thus for important purposes. On which 
account, both characteristics reappear in the temple, as being 
of essential and abiding significance. But considered merely 
in a general point of view, the embroidery, the separate apart- 
ments, and the surrounding enclosure, may all be regarded as 
having the reason of their appointment in the sacred character 
of the tabernacle itself, and the high ends for which it was 
erected. Such things became it as the tent which God took 
for his habitation. 

m. This habitation of God, whether existing in the form 
of a tent, or of a temple, was at once the holiest and the 
greatest thing in Israel; and therefore required, not only to be 
constructed of such materials and in such a manner as have 
now been described, but also to be set apart by a special act 
of consecration. For it was the seat and symbol of the divine 
kingdom on earth. The one seat and symbol ; because Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, being the one living God, and, though filling 
heaven and earth with His presence, yet condescending to 
exhibit, in an outward, material form, the things concerning 
His character and glory, behoved to guard with especial care 
against the idea, so apt to intrude from other quarters, of 
a divided personality. In heathen lands generally, and par- 
ticularly in Canaan, every hill and grove had its separate deity, 
and its peculiar solemnities of worship. (Deut. xii.) God 
VOL. n. 27 
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therefore sought to check this corruption in its fountain-head, 
by presenting Himself to His people as so essentially and 
absolutely one, that He could have but one proper habitation, 
and one throne of government. Here alone must they come to 
transact with God in the things that concerned their covenant 
relation to Him. To present elsewhere the sacrifices and 
services, which became His house, was a violation of the order 
and solemnities of His kingdom;* while, on the other hand, to 
to have free access to this chosen residence of Deity, was justly 
prized by the wise among the people as their highest privilege. 
Exclusion from this was like banishment from God*s presence, 
and excision from His covenant. And, as appears from the 
experience of the Psalmist, pious Israelites, in the more flourish- 
ing periods of the Theocracy, counted it among the most dark 
and trying dispensations of Providence, when events occurred 
to compel their separation from this appointed channel of com- 
munion with the Highest. 

Still, enlightened worshippers understood that the enjoyment 
of God*s presence and blessing was by no means confined ta 
that outward habitation, and that while it was the seat^ it was 
also the symbol^ of the kingdom of God. They perceived in it 
the image of His character and administration in general, and 
understood that the relations there unfolded were proper to the 
whole Church of God. Hence, the Psalmist represents it as 
the common privilege of an Israelite to dwell in the house of 
God, and abide in His tabemalce (Ps. xv., xxiv.,^ though in the 
literal sense not even the priests could be saia to do so. Of 
himself he speaks as desiring to dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of his life (Ps. xxvii.,) by which he could only 
mean, that he earnestly wished continually to realize and abide 
in that connection and fellowship with God, which he saw so 
clearly symbolized in the form and services of the tabiernacle. 
And, inaeed, this symbolical import of the tabernacle was 
plainly indicated by the Lord Himself to Moses, in the words, 
'•And I will set my tabernacle among you, and I will walk 
among you, and will be your God, and ye shall be My people.*' 
(Lev. xxvi. 11, 12.) The least in spiritual discernment could 
scarcely fail to learn here, that what was outwardly exhibited 
in the tabernacle, of God's nearness and familiarity with His 
people, was designed to be the image of what should always 
and everywhere be realizing itself among His people ; that the 
tabernacle, in short, was the .visible symbol of the Church. 

1 Hence, sacriiioing in the high places, though ocoasionaUj done by tme 
worshippers, always appears as an imperfection. In times of war, or great 
internal disorder, snch as those of Samuel, when the ark was separated from 
the tabernacle, and the stated ordinances suffered a kind of suspension, sacri- 
fices in different places became necessary. 
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Now, to fit it for this high destination and use, a special act 
of consecration was necessary. It was not enough that the 
materials of which it was built were all costly, and sacred 
as well as costly, having been presented as the people's offering 
to the Lord; nor that the pattern, after which the whole was 
constructed, was furnished immediately by the hand of God. 
After it had been thus constructed, ana before it could be used 
as the Lord's tabernacle, it had to be consecrated by the appli- 
cation to all its parts and furniture of the holy anointing oil, 
which Moses was particularly instructed how to prepare. (Exod. 
XXX. 22, sq.y "And thou shalt sanctify them," was the word 
to Moses regarding this anointing oil, " that they may be most 
holy; whatsoever toucheth them shall be holy." 

Old Testament Scripture itself provides us with abundant 
materials for explaining the import of this action. It expressly 
connects this with the communication of the Spirit of God ; as 
in the history of Saul's consecration to the kingly office, to 
whom Samuel said, after having poured the vial of oil upon his 
head, "And the Spirit of the Lord shall come upon thee." 
(I Sam. X. 6.) And still more explicitly in the case of David 
18 the sign coupled with the thing signified, "Then Samuel 
took the horn of oil, and anointed him in the midst of his 
brethren ; and the Spirit of the Lord came upon David from 
that day forward — but the Spirit of the Lord departed from 
Saul" (xvi. 13, 14.) The gift, symbolized by the anointing, 
having been conferred upon the one, it was necessarily with- 
drawn from the other. More emphatically, however, than even 
here, is the connection between the outward rite and the inward 
gift, marked in the prophecy of Isaiah Ixi. 1, "The Spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me, because He hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings," etc. 

This passage may fitly be regarded as the connecting link 
between the Old and the New Testament usage in the matter. 
It designated the Saviour as the Christy or Anointed One, and 
because anointed, filled to overflowing with the grace of the 
Spirit, and in this grace proceeding onward with blessed and 
life-giving energy in the execution of his redemption-work. In 
his case, however, we know there was no literal anointing. 
The symbolical rite was omitted, as no longer needed, and the 
direct spiritual action proceeds by itself, the Spirit being given 
to abide with Him in all his fulness. He was hence said bv 
Peter to have been " anointed with the Holy Ghost and with 
power." (Acts x. 38.) And because believers are spiritually 

* It consisted of oliye-oil, mixed with the four best kind of spices — myrrh, 
tweet cinnamon, calomus, and cassia — producing, when compounded together, 
the most fragrant smeU. 
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united to Christ, and what He has without measure, is also in a 
measure theirs, they too are said to be "anointed by God," or "to 
have the unction (j^piafia) of the Holy One, which teacheth them 
all things." (2 Cor. i. 21; 1 John ii. 20.) Even under the dis- 
pensation of the New Testament, in regard to its earlier and 
more outward, its miraculous operations, we find the external 
symbol still retained: The apostles "anointed many sick per- 
sons with oil, and made them whole in the name of the Lord," 
(Mark vi. 13,) and James even couples this anointing with 
prayer, as means proper to be employed by the elders of the 
Church for drawing down the healing power of God, (v. 14.) 
But the external rite could now only be regarded as appropri- 
ate in such operations of the Spirit as those referred to, in 
which the natural and symbolical use of oil ran, in a manner, 
into each other. 

We do n6t mean that oil was used in such cases merely as 
"a salutary and approved medicament," (Bib. Cyclop., art. 
Anointing,) as if the miraculous agency of the Spirit needed 
such external aid. But neither is it necessary to regard the 
action with Hengstenberg, Christol. on Dan. ix. 24, as purely 
symbolical. The use of oil in sickness, as a kind of outward 
cordial and refreshment, or even a sort of healing ointment, 
is frequently referred to in Scripture, (Isa. i. 6; Luke x. 34,) 
and as the operation of the Spirit was here itself outward, 
the outward action, at once as a symbol and as a natural oint- 
ment, might fitly be employed. 

This sacred use of oil, however foreign to our apprehensions, 
grew quite naturally out of its common use in the East, especi- 
ally in Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. There, it has from the 
earliest times been regarded as singularly conducive to bodily 
health and vigour, and the heat of the climate may actually 
render it so. Even in Greece, where the heat is less enervat- 
ing, the bodies of the combatants in the public games, it is well 
known, were always copiously rubbed and suppled with oil. 
And when mixed with perfumes, as the oil appears generally to 
have been, the copious application of it to the body may, partly 
from usage, and partly also from physical causes, have pro- 
duced the most agreeable and invigorating sensations. So 
much, indeed, was this the case, especially in respect to the 
head, that the Psalmist even mentions his "being anointed 
with oil" among the tokens of kindness he had received from 
the hand of God ; and in entertainments, it was so customary 
to administer this species of refreshment to the guests, that our 
Lord charges the omission of it by Simon the Pharisee as an 
evident mark of disrespect, (Luke vii. 46;) and in ancient 
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E^pt "it was customary for a servant to attend every guest 
as ne seated himself, and to anoint his head."^ 

As the body, therefore, which was anointed with such oil, 
felt itself enlivened and refreshed, and became expert and agile 
for the performance of any active labour, it was an apt and 
becoming symbol of the Spirit-replenished soul, which is 
thus endowed with such a plenitude of grace, as disposes and 
enables it to engage heartily in the divine service, and to run 
the way of God's commandments. So that, in the language of 
Yitringa, "the anointed man was he, who being chosen and set 
apart by God for accomplishing something connected with 
God*8 glory, was furnished for it by His good hand with 
necessary gifts. And the more noble the office to which any 
one was anointed, the greater was the supply of the Spirit's 
grace, which the anointing brought him."* Understood thus in 
reference to persons, to whom the outward symbol was both 
most naturally and most commonly applied, we can have no 
difficulty in apprehending its import, when applied to the taber- 
nacle and its furniture. This being a symbol of the true 
Church as the peculiarly consecrated, God-inhabited region, 
the anointing of it with the sacred oil was a sensible representa- 
tion of the eflFusion of the Holy Spirit, whose part it is to 
sanctify the unclean, and draw them within the sphere of God's 
habitation, as well as to fit them for occupying it. And as the 
anointing not only rendered the tabernacle and its vessels holy, 
but made them also the impartersof holiness to others — "what- 
soever toucheth them shall be holy" — the important lesson was 
thereby taught, that, while all beyond is a region of pollution 
and death, they who really come into a living connection with 
the Church or kingdom of God, are brought into communion 
with his spiritual nature, and made partakers of His holiness. 
It is within the Church that all purification and righteousness 
proceeds.* 

1 Wilkinson, lianners, etc., of Eg., ii., 218. 

' Com. in Isa., toI. ii., p. 494, comp. also i., p. 289. 

* In connecting the spiritual with the natural use of this symbol, B&hr does 
not appear to ns to be happy. He throws together the two properties of oil: 
its capacity for giving light, and for imparting vigour and refreshment; and 
holds the anointing symbolical of the Spirit's gift, as the source of spiritual 
light and life in general — or rather (for he evidently does not hold the person- 
ality of the Spirit,) as symbolical of the principle of light and life, or, in one 
word, of the hoUness which was derived from the knowledge of God's law. 
(II., p. 173.) But to say nothing of the doctrinal errors here involved, why 
should those two quite distinct properties of oil be confounded together? The 
qoaUties and uses of oil as an ointment, had nothing to do with those which 
belong to it as a source of light, and should no more be conjoined symbolically 
than they are naturally. Oil as an ointment does not give light, and it is of 
no moment whether it were capable of doing so or not When used as aa 
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IV. In turning now to Gospel-times for the spiritual and 
heavenly things, which answer to the pattern exhibited in that 
worldly sanctuary, we are not, of course, to think of outward 
and material buildings, which, however necessary for the due 
celebration of Divine worship, must occupy an entirely different 
place from that anciently possessed by the Jewish tabernacle or 
temple. What is true of the divine kingdom generally, must 
especially hold in respect to the heart and centre of its 
administration; viz., that everything about it rose, when the 
antitypes appeared, to a higher and more elevated stage; and 
that the ideas which were formally symbolized by means of 
outward and temporary materials, are now seen embodied in 
great and abiding realities. Of what, then, was the tabernacle 
a type ? Plainly of Christ, as God manifest in the flesh, and 
reconciling flesh to God. This is heaven's grand and per- 
manent provision for securing what the tabernacle, as a tem- 
porary substitute, aimed at accomplishing — ^the indwelling of 
God with His people, and the maintaining of a holy fellowship 
between them. In Christ personally the idea was in the first 
instance visibly realized, when, as the Divine Word, "He 
became flesh, and dwelt (iaxrjvwaev tabernacled) among us." 
For the flesh of Jesus, thougn literally flesh of our flesh, yet, 
being sanctified in the womb of the virgin by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, possessed in it "the whole fulness of the Godhead 
bodily'* (acD/iarucd^y in a bodily receptacle or habitation); and 
held such pre-eminence over other flesh, as the tent of God had 
formerly done over the tents of Israel. But this was still 
merely the first stage in the development of the great mystery 
of godliness; only as in the seed-corn was the indwellmg of 
God with men seen in the person of the incarnate Word. For 
Christ's flesh was the representative and root of all flesh as 
redeemed; in Him the whole of an elect humanity stands as 
its living Head, and therein finds the bond of its connection 
with God, the channel of a real and blessed fellowship with 
heaven. So that, as the fulness of the Godhead dwells in 
Christ, He again dwells in the Church of true believers as His 
fulness ; and the idea symbolized in the tabernacle is properly 
realized, not in Christ personally and apart, but in Him, as the 
Head of a redeemed offspring, vitally connected with Him, and 

ointment, it was also usaally mixed with spices, which still more took off men's 
thoughts from its life-giving property, and especially was this the case in 
regard to its symbolical application in the tabernacle. When oil began to be 
appUed symboUcaUy for consecrating persons and things is unknown. It was 
BO used by Jacob on the plains of Bethel, and there is undoubted proof of its 
baying been used in consecrating kings and priests in Egypt. (WiUunson, 
▼. 279, BS.) 
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through Him with God. Consequently the idea, as to its realiza- 
tion, is still in progress ; and it shall have reached its perfect 
consummation only when the number of the redeemed has been 
made up, and all are set down with Jesus amid the light and 
glories of the New Jerusalem. 
Every reader of New Testament Scripture is aware how 

Erominently the truths involved in this representation are 
ronght out there, and how much the language it employs 
of divine things bears respect to them. The transition from 
the outward and shadowy to the final and abiding state of 
things, is first marked by our Lord in the words, "Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up" (John ii. 19,) 
by which He plainly wished it to be understood, that His body 
had now become, what the temple had hitherto been— or rather, 
that the great idea symbolized in the temple was now actually 
embodied in His person, in which Godhead had really and 
properly taken up its dwelling, that men might draw near and 
nave fellowship with it. As there could be but one such place 
and medium of intercourse, Christ's saying this of His body, 
of necessity implied, that the outward temple, built with men's 
hands, had served its purpose, and was among the things ready 
to vanish away. But the peculiar expression He uses implies 
somewhat more than this. For when he speaks of the destroy- 
ing of the temple, and the raising of it up again in three days. 
He so identified His body with the temple, as in a manner to 
declare that the destruction of the one would carry along with 
it the destruction of the other; that that alone should hence- 
forth be the proper dwelling-place of Deity, which, from being 
instinct with the principle of an immortal life, could be 
destroyed only for a season, and should presently be raised up 
again to be tne perpetual seat and centre of God's kingdom. 
From that time, 'therefore, the other must necessarily lose its 
significance and use, and must become, indeed, a habitation left 
desolate. 

But this habitation of God in the man Christ Jesus, being 
not for Himself alone, but only as the medium of intercourse 
and communion between God and the Church, we find the idea 
extended so as to embrace both each individual believer and 
the entire company of believers as one body. The Church 
is "the house of God," or "His habitation through the Spirit" 
(1 Tim. iii. 15; Eph. ii. 21, 22;) and as the Church universal 
of believers is only an aggregate of individuals, who must 
each be in part what the whole is, so they also are designated 
"a building of God," and more especially "the temple of the 
living Gt)d;" or, as St. Peter describes them, "lively stones 
built up on Christ the living stone, into a spiritual house." 
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(1 Cor. lii. 9, vi, 19; Eph, iii. 17; 1 Pet ii. 5, 6.) In this 
apparent complexity of meaning^ there is still a radical one- 
ness; and it is by no means as if the tabemade or temple-idea 
were applied to so many objects properly distinct ana apart. 
There is an essential unity in the diversity, arising from the 
vital connection subsisting between Christ and His people; for 
all redeemed humanity is linked with His, as His is linked with 
the Godhead, so that what belongs to the one, is the common 
property and distinction of the whole. This was unfolded in 
the sublime words of Christ Himself, which describe the ulti- 
mate realization of what was typified in the temple: ^^And the 
glory, which Thou gavest Me, I have given them; that they 
may be one, even as We are one; I in tnem, and Thou in Me, 
that they may be made perfect in one; and that the world may 
know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as Thou 
hast loved me.'* (John xvii. 22, 23.) 

And as everything in the original tabernacle required to be 
sprinkled with the holy anointmg oil, to fit it for its sacred 
destination and use, so m these higher and ultimate realities of 
the divine kingdom, all is pervaded and consecrated by the 
living Spirit of God. It is as connected with His working, 
that humanity in Jesus becomes the fit dwelling-place of Deity. 
It is as replenished with His fulness that Jesus accomplished in 
His own person the work of reconciliation, and placed on a 
secure foundation the intercommunion between God and man. 
It is, again, as having received from the Father the promise of 
the Spirit, and shedding forth His regenerating grace through 
the divine kingdom, that it becomes a hallowea region, conse- 
crating whatever really comes within its borders, and that 
every one, whom a living faith brings into contact with Christ, 
is made partaker of His holiness. So indeed from the Divine 
Head downwards to the very skirt of His garments. The 
ordinances of the Church are sources of life and blessing, 
only in so far as they are the instruments and channels of 
the Spirit's working. He who, through baptism, has become 
savingly united to the one spiritual body, must have been bap- 
tized into it by the one Spirit. (1 Cor. xii. 13.) He who, 
through the word of the Gospel, has been convinced of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment, and received of the things of 
Christ, has found them thus powerful, because accompanied 
with the inward grace of the Spirit. (John xvi. 8, 14.) Only 
as endowed with the Spirit, is the believer constituted a temple 
of God (1 Cor. vi. 19 ;J and only as being wrought in him by 
the same Spirit, do tne works which proceed from his hand 
possess the essential element of righteousness, and attain to 
a place and a memorial in the kingdom of God. In a word, it 
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is by the Spirit that all in this kingdom is sanctified and 
cemented in holy union with the Godhead.^ 

In the preceding remarks we have made no allusion to the 
views of other writers respecting the tabernacle, but have simply 
unfolded what we conceive to be the true idea of it, and its rela- 
tion to Christ and His kingdom. It may be proper, however, 
to give here a brief outline of other views, noticing, as we pro- 
ceed, what is mainly erroneous or defective in them. 

1, By Philo, the tabernacle was taken for a pattern of the 
universe: to the two sanctuaries belonged to. i/orjzd^ and to the 
open fore-court ra diadTjra; the linen, blue, purple, and scarlet, 
were the four elements; the seven-branched candlestick repre- 
sented the seven planets — the light in the centre, however, at 
the same time representing the sun ; the table with the twelve 
loaves pointed to the twelve signs of the zodiac and months of 
the year, etc. Josephus adopts the same view, only difiering 
in some of the details; as do also many of the fathers — ^in 
particular, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Chrysostom, and 
Theodoret. Several of the Jewish Rabbis also concur in regard- 
ing the erection as an image of the creation in heaven and on 
earth, references to whom, as well as the others, are given by 
Bahr, i., p. 104, 105. He justly objects to this view, however, 
that it places the symbols of the Mosaic religion substantially 
on a footing with those of heathenism; both alike would have 
been employed in the service of a mere nature-worship. Not 
only would the peculiar ideas and principles of the true religion 
have been excluded from the one sanctuary and centre of 
all its services, but religious symbols of a precisely opposite 
kind must have occupied their place. This was plainly impos- 
sible. 

2. But Bahr's own view so far coincides with the one just 
mentioned, that he also holds the tabernacle to have been a 
representation of the creation of God, which, he endeavours to 

^ The supplanting of the Old Testament temple by this new consecration 
throngh the spirit of something unspeakably better and higher, is referred to 
in that part of DanieVs prophecy which makes mention of *< anointing the 
most holy** (ix. 24,) or, as Dathe, Stonard, and especially Hengstenberg, haye 
elearly shown it should rather be, ** anointing a holy of holies,*' i. e., a new 
temple for the Lord, the Church of the New CoTcnant, consisting of Christ 
mnd aU His spiritual members. In the coming and better state of things, not 
one part merely, but the whole, should be a Holy of Holies ; and while this 
was being done, the old fabric should be made desolate because of the OTcr- 
spreading of abominations in it. (Ver. 26.) Instead of being a holy thing, 
sanctifying all that touched it, it is regarded as haying become a seat of pollu- 
tion; and not only must be dispensed with, as no longer needed on account of 
the new dwelling-place provided, but must even be swept away, as an abomina- 
tioa, from the eaiih. 

VOL. n. 28 
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show, 18 frequently exhibited in Scripture as the house or build- 
ing of God ; not, however, in the heathen sense — ^not as if the 
Deity and creation were identified, but in the sense of creation 
being the workmanship and manifestation of God — ^the outgoing 
and witness of His glorious perfections. In like manner, the 
tabernacle was the place and structure through which God 
gave to Israel a testimony or manifestation of Himself; and, 
therefore, it must contain in miniature a representation of the 
universe — the habitation, in its two compartments, representing 
heaven, God*s peculiar dwelling-place, and the fore-court the 
earth, which He has given to the sons of men. 

It may be regarded as alone fatal to this view, that amid the 
many allusions in Scripture to the tabernacle, and express 
explanations of the things belonging to it, the view in question 
is never once distinctly brought out. And as a great deal is 
found there in direct confirmation of the view we have pre- 
sented, we are fully entitled to consider it as involving a sub- 
stantial repudiation of the other. No doubt heaven and earth 
are often represented in Scripture as a building of God ; but, 
as Henffstenberg justly remarks,^ "there is not to be found, 
in all Scripture, a single passage, in which the universe is 
described as the building or dwelling-place of God; so that 
the view of BShr fails in its very foundation." He further 
remarks, that it provides no proper ground for explaining 
the separation between the Holy and the Most Holy Place, 
and that BSlhr has hence been obliged to put a false inter- 
pretation upon the furniture belonging to the Holy Place. 
As for the confirmation, which the learned author seeks for 
the basis of his view, in the opinion of Philo and Josephus, 
as if that were the originally Jewish mode of contemplating 
the tabernacle, no one unbiassed by theory can regard it in 
any other light than as the fruit of that anxiety, which these 
writers constantly display, to bring the Jewish Scriptures and 
religion into some degree of conformity with the heathen phi- 
losophy. 

3. The work of Bahr has called forth a laboured defence of 
another view, equally unsupported in Scripture, and still more 
arbitrary — according to which the tabernacle was made in 
imitation of man, as the image of God. This view had been 
briefly indicated by Luther, not as a formal explanation of the 
proper design and purpose of the tabernacle, but rather by way 
of illustration and similitude, when expounding the words of 
Mary's song: "My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
rejoiceth in God mv Saviour." There, after mentioning the 
different divisions of the tabernacle, he says: "In this figure 

iAiithenUvii->p. 689. 
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there is represented a Christian man ; his spirit is the Holy of 
Holies, God's dwelling, in dark faith without light; for he 
believes what he sees not. His soul is the Holy Place, where 
are the seven lights, that is all sorts of understanding, discern- 
ment, knowledge, and perception of corporeal and visible things. 
His body is the fore-court which is open to all, so that every 
one can see what it does, and how it lives." Bahr had justly 
said of this, that it was only an allegorical explanation, and 
intimated that he conceived it impossible to carry out such a 
view into the particulars.* But a zealous Lutheran, Ferdinand 
Friederich, offended at the slight thus put upon "the words 
of the blessed Luther," has undertaken a vindication of the 
view, in a volume of considerable size, and accompanied by 
twenty-three plates. The work contains some good remarks 
on the more objectionable parts of Bahr's system, yet adopts a 
number of its errors, displays throughout, indeed, the want of 
a sound discrimination, and utterly fails to establish the main 
point at issue. The objections given above to Bahr's view, 
apply with increased force to this. 

4. The view of what are distinctively called the typical 
writers, errs primarily and fundamentally in considering the 
tabernacle as too exclusively typical, in seeking for the adum- 
bration of Christ and His salvation as the only reason of the 
things belonginff to it. Hence no proper ground or basis was 
laid for the work of interpretation, and unless whore Scripture 
itself had furnished the explanation, the most arbitrary and 
even puerile meanings were often resorted to, without the pos- 
sibility of applying, on that system, any check to them, ilot 
keeping in view the great idea or design of the tabernacle, 
everything for the most part was understood personally of 
Christ ; and even where a measure of discretion was observed 
in abstaining from too great minutiae, and keeping in view the 
larger features of the Christian system, as in Witsius* (Miscel- 
lanea Sacra,) still all swims in a kind of uncertainty, because 
no care was taken to investigate the meaning of the symbols, 
before they were interpreted as types. 

5. The only remaining view requiring a separate notice is 
what is commonly regarded as the Spencerian, although Spencer 
did not originate it, but found its leading principles already laid 
down by Maimonides.^ It proceeds on the ground of an accom- 

1 He is BubstantiaUy followed by many of the latter Rabbis, who represent 
the tabernacle and temple as constructed with the view of imitating, and, at the 
game time, outdoing the palaces of earthly monarchs. Various quotations may 
be seen in Outram. That from R. Shem Tob is the most distinct and graphic, 
and is held in great account by Spencer: ** God, to whom be praise, commanded 
a house to be built for himself, such as a royal house is wont to be. In a 
royal house all these things are to be found, of which we have spoken : namely, 
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modation in the grossest sense to the heathenish tendencies and 
dispositions of the people. The Egyptians and other nations 
had dwellings for their gods ; it was not convenient or practi- 
cable at once to abolish the custom ; and God must, therefore, 
to prevent his people from lapsing into heathenism, suit himself 
to this state of things, and have a tabernacle for his dwelli^, 
with its appropriate furniture and ministering servants. We 
have already, in the introductory chapter, substantially met 
this view ; as it rests upon the same false principles which per- 
vade the whole system of Spencer. According to it, God 
accommodates himself, not merely to what is weak and imper- 
fect in his creatures, but to what is positively wrong; and 
lowers and adjusts his requirements to suit their depraved tastes 
and inclinations. Consequently the views of God, which such 
a structure was fitted to impart, and the services connected 
with it, must have been quite opposed to the spiritual nature of 
God, and an obstruction, rather than a help, to pious Israelites 
in their endeavours to worship and serve God aright. It was 
not a temporary and fitting expedient to aid men's conceptions 
of divine things, and to render the divine service more intelligi- 
ble and attractive; but a sop put into the mouth of a rude and 
heathenish people, to keep them away from the grosser pollu- 
tions of idolatry. God's house could never be built on such a 
foundation. Some of the elder typical writers, such as Outram 
(De Sac, L. i. 3,) trod too closely upon this view of the taber- 
nacle, as regards its primary intention for Israel, and so also, 
we regret to say, does Dr. Kitto among recent writers. (Hist, 
of Palestine, i. 245-6.) 



SECTION III. 

THB KnaSTBRS OF THB TABKRN4CLE — THB PRIB8TS ABD LEYITBS. 

The general divisions of the tabernacle, and even its particular 
parts and services, were so peculiarly connected with the per- 
sons who were appointed to tread its courts, that it is necessary, 
before proceeding farther, to understand distinctly the place 
which these held in the Mosaic dispensation, and especially 
how they stood related to God on the one hand, and to the 

there are some to gaard the palace; others, whose part it is to do things 
belonging to the royal dignity, to prepare banquets, and do other things neces- 
sary for the monarch. There are others, besides, who serve with Tooal and 
instrumental music. There is a place also for making ready victuals; a plaee 
for burning perfumes; a table also for the king, and an apartment appropri- 
ated to himself, where none are permitted to enter, excepting his prime 
minister, and those who are speciaUy favoured by him. In Uke manner 
God," etc. 
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people on the other. This section must therefore be devoted 
to the consideration of the Levitical priesthood. 

I. It is somewhat singular, that the earliest notices we have 
of a priesthood in Scripture, refer to other branches of the 
human family than that of the line of Abraham. The first 
person with whom the name of priest is there associated, is 
Melchizedec, who is described as "king of Salem, and priest of 
the Most High God.'' To him Abraham, though the head of 
the whole chosen family, paid tithes of all, and thus virtually 
confessed himself to be no priest as compared with Melchizedec. 
Then, in the days of Joseph, we meet with Potipherah, priest 
of On, oir Heliopolis in Egypt, and of the priests generally, as 
a distinct and highly privileged order in that country, (G^n. 
xli. 45; xlvii. 22^ and a few generations later still, mention 
is made of Jethro, the priest of Midian. Not till the children 
of Israel left the land of Egypt, and were placed under that 
peculiar polity which was set up among them by the hand of 
Moses, do we hear of any individual or class of individuals, 
holding the office of the priesthoood as a distinct and exclusive 
prerogative. How, then, did they make their approach to God 
and present their oblations ? Did each worshipper transact for 
himself with God? Or, did the father of a family act as priest 
for the members of his household ? Or, was the priestly funo- 
tion among the privileges of the first-born? This last position 
has been maintained by many of the leading Jewish authorities 
(Jonathan, Onkelos, Saadias, Jarchi, Abenezra, etc.,) and also 
by some men of great learning in Christian times (Grotius, Sel- 
den, Bochart, etc.) They have chiefly grounded their opinion 
on the circumstance of Moses having employed certain young 
men to ofier the sacrifices, by the blood of which the covenant 
was ratified (Exod. xxiv. 5,) connecting this fact, on the one 
hand, with the profaneness of Esau in having despised his 
birth-right, which is thought to have been a slighting of the 
priesthood, and, on the other, with God's special consecra- 
tion of the first-born, after their redemption in Egypt. This 
opinion, however, may now be regarded as almost universally 
abandoned. The consecration of the first-bom, on the eve of 
Israel's departure from Egypt, did not, as we shall see, include 
their appointment to the priestly office; nor was this reckoned 
among the rights of primogeniture. These rights Scripture 
itself has plainly restricted to pre-eminence in authority among 
the brethren, and the possession of a double portion in the 
inheritance. (1 Chron. v. 1-4.) And it would appear, from 
the scattered notices of patriarchal history, that there was no 
bar then in the way of any one drawing near and presenting 
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oblations to God, who might feel himself called to do so. So 
long, however, as the patriarchal constitution prevailed, it was 
by common consent felt due to the head of the family, as the 
highest in honour, and the proper representative of the whole, 
that he should deal with God in their behalf by the presenta- 
tion of sacrifice. By degrees, as families grew into communi- 
ties, and the patriarchal became merged in more general and 
Eublic authorities, the sacerdotal office also naturally came to 
e vested, at least on all great and special occasions, in the 
persons of those who occupied the rank of heads in their 
respective communities, or of others, who, being regarded as 
peculiarly qualified for exercising the priestly function, were 
expressly chosen and delegated to discharge it. So in particular 
with the chosen family. Li earlier times each patriarch did the 
work of a sacrificer; but when they had become a numerous 
people, and were going (zs a people to ofier sacrifice to God, 
while they were primarily represented by Moses, whom God 
had raised up for their head, and who, therefore, alone properly 
did the part of a priest at the ratification of the covenant, 
by sprinkling the blood, they appear, as was natural, to have 
appointed certain of their number, pre-eminent in rank, in 
comeliness of person, or qualities of mind, to assist in priestly 
offices. These, no doubt, were the persons from whom Moses 
selected a few to furnish him with the blood of sprinkling on 
the occasion referred to, and who had previously been spoken 
of as a body under the name of priests. (Exod. xix. 22.)^ 

I Vitringa, Obs. Sao. I. De PrsBrogativis Primogenitoram in Eool. Vet 
This subject, and the closely related one of the consecration of the LeTites in 
the room of the first-born, is so ably and satisfactorily discussed there, that 
little has been left for subsequent inquirers. Of the general practice in 
appointing persons to exercise priestly functions, where no separate order 
existed for the purpose, and which prevailed in common with God's more 
ancient worshippers and many heathen nations, he says, ** Nothing is more 
oertain, than that the ancients required sacrifices to be performed, either by 
princes and heads of families, or by persons singularly gifted in body and 
mind, as being deemed more descrying than others of the Diyine fellowship." 
This holds especially of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Of the former. 
Mailer says, that "the worship of a deity peculiar to any tribe was, from the 
beginning, common to all the members of the tribe ; that those who gOTemed 
the people in the other concerns of life, naturally presided oTer their religions 
obseryances, the heads of families in priyate, and the rulers in the commnnity; 
and that it might be said with just as much truth, that the kings were priests, 
M that the priests were kings." And so much was it the praotiee in the 
properly historical periods of Greece, to haye priestly offices performed by 
means of public magistrates, or persons delegated by the community, that he 
does not think ** there oyer was in Greece a priesthood, strictly speaking, in 
eontradistinction to the laity." (Introd. to Mythology, p. 187, 188, Trims.) 
Liyy testifies that among the early Romans, the care of the sacred things 
deyolyed upon their kings, and that after the expulsion of these, an offieer 
was appointed for the purpose, with the name of Rex Saororum. (L. ii., 2.) 
It was still onstomary, howeyer, as is well known, for priyate families to 
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Indeed, so far from wondering that there was no distinct 
class invested with the office of priesthood during the patri- 
archal period of sacred history, it should rather have been 
matter of surprise if any had appeared. For, in those times, 
everything in religion among the true worshippers of God was 
characterized by the greatest simplicity and freedom. They 
possessed as yet no temple, nor even any select consecrated 
place, in which their offerings were to be presented and their 
vows paid. Wherever they happened to dwell, in the open 
field, or under the shade of a spreading tree, they built an 
altar and called upon the name of God. And it would have 
been a sort of anomaly, an institution at variance with the 
character of the worship, and the general condition of society, 
if there had been so artificial an arrangement as a distinct 
order of persons appointed exclusively to minister in holy 
things. 

perform their own peculiar sacrifices and libations to the gods. On special 
occasions, besides, persons were temporarily appointed for the performance of 
sacred offices, as on the occasion of the taking of VeisB, thus related by LItt, 
T. e. 22: **Delecti ex omni exercita jaTenes, pure lotis corporibos, Candida 
teste, qoibos deportanda Bomam Regina Jono assignata erat, yenerabundi 
templom iniere, prime religiose admoTentes manus; quod id signum more 
Btmsoo, nisi certsB gentis sacerdos, attrectare non esset solitus." In Virgil, 
we find: **Rex Anins, rex idem hominum Phoebique sacerdos" (JEn. iii., 80,) 
en which Serrius remarks: **Sane majorum hsBO erat consuetude, ut rex 
•tuun esset sacerdos Tel pontifex, unde hodieque Imperatores pontifices 
dieimns.*' So also Aristotle, speaking of the heroic times, says : av^dmryk 
yif Sv sou iamrrif o fhavjiK, »9U t.> t^ <rovc diovc ju^joc (Pol. iii. 14.) 

There was nothing peculiar, therefore, in the fact of Melchizedec having 
been at once a king and a priest. The only remarkable thing was, that 
mmong such a people he should hate been a priest of **the Most High God," 
Hid so eertainly cidled of Ood to the office, that cTen Abraham recognized his 
title to the honour. It is impossible with any certainty to trace the transition 
fjtom. this to that other state of things, which preyailed in some ancient 
oountries, and in which the priests existed as an entirely separate class, a 
distinct caste. Tet, in regard especially to Egypt, the country where such a 
•tate of things probably originated, the transition may haye implied no yery 
fraat change, and may haye been quite easily effected. For it is now under- 
stood that the earlier kings there were priest-kinfft, either belonging to Uie 
jHrieei-oaste, or held in great dependence by that body; that the land was 
origjnaUy peopled by a kind of priest-colonies, who either appointed one of 
ikSt number to rule in the name of a certain god, or at least formed, in 
eonnection wi^ the ruler, the reigning portion of tibe community. The mem- 
ben of this caste consequently were the first proprietors of lands in each 
diiMet. Eyen by the account of Herodotus, they appear still in his day to 
lUkTe been the principal landed proprietors ; each temple in a particular dis* 
triot had extensiye estates, as well as a staff of priests connected with it, 
which formed the original territory of the settlement, and were subsequently 
fiormed out for the good of the whole; so that **the families of priests were 
the Untf the highest and the richest in the country; they had exdusiyely 
the transacting of all state affairs, and carried on many of the most profitable 
branches of business (judges, physicians, architects, etc.,) and were to a 
sertain extent a At^A/y privileged nobility," (Heeren. Af. L, p. 868, ii., p. 
12^129; Wilkinson, L, 245, etc.) 
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But this being the case, does it not seem like a travelling in 
the wrong direction, to institute at last an order of priests for 
that purpose? Was not this to mar the simplicity of God's 
worship, and throw a new restraint around the freedom of access 
to Him ? In one sense unquestionably it was ; and separating, 
as it did, between the offering and him in whose behalf it was 
presented, it introduced into the worship of God an element of 
imperfection, which cleaves to all the sacrifices under the Law. 
In this respect, it was a more perfect state of things which 
permitted the offerer himself to bring near his offering to God, 
and one that has, therefore, been restored under the Gospel 
dispensation. But, in other respects, the worship of God made 
a great advance under the ministration of Moses, and an advance 
of such a nature as imperatively to require the institution of a 
separate priesthood. So that wnat was in itself an imperfection, 
became relatively an advantage, and a necessarv help to some- 
thing better. The patriarchal religion, while it was certainly 
characterized by simplicity, was at the same time vague and 
general in its nature. The ideas it imparted concerning Divine 
things were few, and the impressions it produced upon the 
minds of the worshippers must, from the very character of the 
worship, have been somewhat faint and indefinite. By the 
time of Moses, however, the world had already gone so far in 
the pomps and ceremonies of a false worship, that on that 
ground alone it became necessary to institute a much more 
varied and complicated service ; and the Lord, taking advan- 
tage of the evil, to accomplish a higher good, ordered the reli- 
S'on He now set up in such a manner, as to bring out far more 
lly His own principles of govemment, and prepare the way 
more effectually for the work and kingdom of Christ. The 
groundwork of this new form of religion stood in the erection 
of the tabernacle, which God chose for His peculiar dwelling- 
place, and through which He meant to keep up a close and 
livelv intercourse with His people. But this intercourse would 
inevitably have grown on their, part into too great familiarity, 
and would thus have failed to produce proper and salutary 
impressions upon the minds of the worshippers, unless some* 
thing of a counteracting tendency had been introduced, fitted 
to beget feelings of profound and reverential awe toward the 
God who condescended to come so near to them. This could 
no otherwise be effectually done, than by the institution of a 
separate priesthood, whose prerogative alone it should be to 
enter within the sacred precincts of God's house, and perform 
the ministrations of His worship. And so wisely was everything 
arranged concerning the work and service of this priesthoo<^ 
that an awful sense of the holiness and majesty of the Divine 
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Being, could hardly fail to be awakened in the most unthinking 
bosom, while still there was given to the spiritual worshipper a 
visible representation of his near relationship to God, and his 
calling to intimate communion with Him. 

For, the Levitical priesthood was not made to stand, as 
the priesthood of Egypt certainly stood, in a kind of antago- 
nism to the people, or in such a state of absolute independence 
and exclusive isolation, as gave them the appearance of a class 
entirely by themselves. On the contrary, this priesthood in its 
office was the representative of the whole people in its divine 
calling as God's seed of blessing; it was a priesthood formed 
out of a kingdom of priests ; and, consequently, the persons in 
whom it was vested could only be regarded as having, in the 
higher and more peculiar sense, what essentially belonged to 
the entire community. In them were concentrated and mani* 
festly displayed the spiritual privileges and dignity of all true 
Israelites, And as these were represented in the priesthood 
generally, so especially in the person of the high-priest, in 
whom again everything belonging to the priesthood gathered 
itself up and reached its culmmation. ^^This high-priest," to 
use the words of Vitringa,^ "represented the whole people. 
All Israelites were reckoned as being in him. The prerogative 
held by him belonged to the whole of them, but on this account 
was tradbferred to him, because it was impossible that all 
Israelites should keep themselves holy, as became the priests 
of Jehovah. But that the Jewish high-priest did indeed per- 
sonify the whole body of the Israelites, not only appears nom 
this, that he bore the names of all the tribes on his breast and 
shoulders — which unquestionably imported that he drew near 
to God in the name and stead oi all — but also from the circum- 
stance, that when he committed any heinous sin, his guilt was 
imputed to the people. Thus, in Lev. iv. 8, ' If the priest that 
is anointed sin to the trespass or guilt of the people' (impro- 
perly rendered in the English version, ^ according to the sin of 
the people.*) The anointed priest was the high-priest. But 
when he sinned, the people sinned. Wherefore ? Because he 
represented the whole people. And on this account it was, 
that the sacrifice for a sin committed by him, had to be offered 
as the public sacrifices were, which were presented for sin com- 
mitted by the people at large : the blood must be brought into 
the Holy Place, and the body burned without the camp." 

There was even more than what is here mentioned, to impress 
the idea, that the priesthood possessed only transferred rights. 
For, as the sins of the high-priest were regarded as the people's, 

1 Obs. Sac, i., p. 292. 
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80 theirs also were regarded as his; and on the great day of 
atonement, when the most peculiar part of his work came to 
be discharged, he had, in their name and stead, to enter into 
the Most Holy Place with the blood of sprinkling, and thereafter 
confess all their sins and iniquities over the head of the liye 
goat. On other occasions also, we find this impersonation of 
Israel by the high-priest coming distinctly out, as in Judges 
XX. 27, 28, where, not the people (as the construction in our 
version might seem to imply,) but Piiinehas, in the name of the 
people, asks, ^' Shall I yet again go out to battle against the 
children of Benjamin, my brother:' and receives the answer: 
" Go up, for to-morrow I will deliver them into thine hand." 
Besides, in one most important respect, the priestly function 
was still allowed to remain in the hands of the people, even 
after the consecration of Aaron and his family. The paschal 
lamb, which might justly be regarded as in a peculiar sense the 
sacrifice of the covenant, was by the covenant-people them* 
selves presented to the Lord and its flesh eaten; which was 
manifestly designed to keep up a perpetual testimony to the 
truth of their being a kingdom of priests. So Philo plainly 
understood it, when he describes it as the custom at the pass- 
over, ^^not that the laity should bring the sacrificial animals to 
the altar, and the priests ofier them, but the whole people," says 
he, "according to the prescription of the law, exercise priestly 
functions, since each one for his own part present0 the appointed 
sacrifices."^ And as thus the priestly functions of the people 
were plainly not intended to be destroyed by the institution of 
the Aaronic priesthood, but were only, at the most, transferred 
to that body, and represented in them, we can easily under- 
stand how pious Israelites, like the Psalmist, could read their 
own privileges in those of the priests, and speak of " coming 
into the house of God," and even of "dwelling in it all the days 
of their life."* Betokening, however, as the institution of suoh 
a priesthood did, a relative de^ee of imperfection on the part 
of the people, we can also easily understand how the spirit of 
prophecy, when pointing to a higher and more perfect dispen- 
sation, should have intimated the purpose of God to make the 
priestly order again to cease, by the unreserved communication 
to the people of its distinctive privileges: "Ye shall be named 
the priests of the Lord, men shall call you the ministers of our 
God."* This purpose began to be realized from the time that, 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, believers were 

1 Vita Moris, iii., p. 686. « Psalms t. 7; xxtu. 4, etc. 

' Isa. 1x1. 6, IxTi. 21; Jer. xxxiii. 22; on which last, see Hengstenberg's 
Christol.; as also on Zech. iii. 1, for some good remarks on the sut()ect now 
under disoossion. 
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constituted a ^^ royal priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
to God," and is destined to be realized in the fullest sense in 
the future kingdom of glory, when the redeemed shall be able 
with one voice to say, ^' Thou hast made us kings and priests 
unto our God." 

The relation, then, in which the Levitical priesthood stood to 
the people, still consisted with the preservation, to a consider- 
able extent, of their spiritual privileges. Even through such 
an institution they could see the dignity of their standing 
before God, and their right to hold near fellowship with Him. 
But if, in this part of the arrangement, care was taken to keep 
up a sense of the grace and condescension of God toward the 
whole covenant-people, care was also taken, on the other hand, 
by means of the priesthood's peculiar relation to God, to keep 
up a sense of His adorable majesty and untainted righteous- 
ness. For, however the people were warranted to regard 
themselves as admitted by representation into the dwelling- 
place of God, they were yet obliged personally to stand at an 
awful distance. One tribe alone was selected and set apart to 
the office of handling the things that concerned it. But not 
even the whole of this tribe was permitted to enter the sacred 
precincts of God's house, and minister in its appropriate ser- 
vices. That honour was reserved for one family of the tribe — 
the family of Aaron; and even the members of that family 
could not be allowed to discharge the duties of their priestly 
office without the most solemn rites of consecration ; nor, when 
consecrated, could they all alike traverse with freedom the 
courts of the tabernacle; one ^individual of them alone could 
pass the veil into its innermost region, the presence-chamber of 
God, and he only in such a manner as must have impressed 
his soul with the awful sanctity of the place, and made him 
enter with trembling step. Guarded by so many restrictions, 
and rising through so many gradations, how high must have 
seemed the dignity, how sublime and sacred the privilege, of 
standing in the presence of the Holy One of Israel, and minis- 
tering before him ! 

II. But we must now inquire into the leading characteristics 
of this priestly office : what peculiarly distinguished those who 
exercised it from the nation at large? Nothing for certain can 
here be learned from the name (>"i3, cohen,) the derivation of 
which is differently given by the learned, and the original 
import of which cannot now be correctly ascertained. But 
looking at their position and office in a general light, we cannot 
fail to regard them as occupying somewhat of the place of 
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God's friends and familiars.^ Their part was not to do much 
in the way of active and laborious service, but rather to 
receive and present to God, as his nearest friends and associ- 
ates, what properly belonged to Him. And on this account 
also was a great proportion of the sacrifices divided between 
God and them; and the shew-bread, as well as other meat- 
ofierings, were consumed by them, there being such a close 
relationship and intimacy between them and God, that it might 
be regarded as immaterial whether anything were appropriated 
by them, or consumed on the altar of God. But there were 
evidently three elements entering into this general view of their 
position and oflSce, which together made up the characteristics 
of the priestly calling, and which are distinctly brought out as 
such in the description given by Moses on the occasion of 
Korah's rebellion: ^^And he spake unto Korah, and unto all 
his company, saying, To-morrow the Lord will show who is 
His, and who is holy, and whom He makes to draw near to 
Him ; and him, whom He chooses, will He make to draw near 
to Himself." (Numb. xvi. 5.) There can be no doubt, from 
the connection in which this stands, that it was intended to be 
a description of the properties, or personal characteristics, of a 
Divine calling to the priesthood ; for it was intended to meet 
the assumption of Korah and his company, that as the whole 
congregation was holy, they had an equal right with Aaron to 
enter into the tabernacle of God and minister in holy things* 
The person to whom such a right belonged, must be in a pecu- 
liar sense God's property, or election, a possessor of holiness, 
and privileged to draw near to God; which the family of Aaron 
alone were, and so, to the exclusion of all others, were invested 
with the priestly function.^ 

1 Vitringa (Obs. Sao., i., p. 272) gives this eTen as the radical signification 
of the name eohen^ **familiariori8 accessionis amioum/' appealing for proof to 
Isa. Ixi. 10. In this he followed Cocceius, who makes the fundamental idea of 
the Terb to be that of drawing near to a superior. Many, after Kimchi, 
understand it of the performing of honourable and dignified service ; while 
many again in recent times, resort to the Arabic, and find the sense of di«» 
covering secret things, prophesying, which they consider as the original one. 
(Pye Smith on Priesthood of Christ, p. 82.) There can be no doubt, however, 
that whether from usage, or from original meaning, the word came to coutoj 
the idea of something like a familiar or chosen friend and counsellor. Heneo, 
Pavid*s sons being priestt (2 Sam. viii. 18,) is explained in 1 Chron. zviii. IT* 
by their being at the hand of the king. 

' It could only be as having these things in a peculiar seme that the Aaronio 
priesthood were here meant to be described by them. For they were also 
the characteristics of the congregation generally as a kingdom of priests, and 
are mentioned as such in the 19th of Exodus. The people are there described 
as having been " brought unto God," as being chosen for "a peculiar treasure 
to Him," and as <*an holy nation." So that everything was affirmed to be 
theirs, which was peculiarly to distinguish the family of Aaron. And there 
can be no doubt, that it was on the ground of this passage, which had made a 
deep impreseion upon all the people, that the rebellion of Korah was raised. 
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(1.) Ttey were in a peculiar sense God's property, or the 
objects of His election — for these two expressions properly 
mvolve but one idea. The choice of God, as well in respect to 
the priesthood as to the people at large,' exercised itself in 
selecting a particular portion from the general property of God^ 
to be His peculiar possession. As thus chosen and set apart 
for God, Israel was His heritage among the nations ; and at 
similarly chosen and set apart for the special work of the 
priesthood, the family of Aaron was his heritage in Israel. 
The privilege was to be theirs of drawing peculiarly near to 
God, and their first qualification for using it, was that they 
were the objects of His choice. Their designation and appoint 
ment must be from above — ^not assumed as of their own autho* 
rity, or derived from the choice of their fellow-men — "for no 
xnan taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron." (Heb. v. 4.) Referring to this, and 
recognizing in it the essential distinction of every true Israelite, 
the I^salmist says, "Blessed is the man whom Thou chooseit^ 
and causest to approach unto Thee, that he may dwell in Thy 
courts." (Ps. Ixv. 4.) The grounds of the Divine choice in the 
case of Aaron are nowhere given ; nor even when Korah con- 
tested with him the right to the office, did the Lord condescend 
to assign any reason for having selected that family in prefer- 
ence to the other families of Israel. He wished His own elec- 
tion to be regarded as the ultimate ground of the distinction; 
and by making the office hereditary in the family of Aaron, He 
kept the appointment for all coming time, as it were, in His 
own hands. This does not, however, preclude the possibility 
of such ostensible grounds of preference existing in Aaron and 
his family, as might have been sufficient to commend the Divine 
choice to the people: such as his distinguished rank as the first- 
bom of the house to which Moses belonged, the services he had 
already rendered in the cause of Israel, or his personal fitness 
for the office. But there is no authority for holding with Philo, 
Maimonides, and other Jewish writers, that the priesthood was 
conferred on this family as a reward for their zeal and devoted- 
ness to the service of God. So far from this, at the very time 
when the appointment of Aaron was intimated to Moses, he 
was going along with the people in the worship of the golden 
calf.° 

(2.) The second element in the distinctive properties of the 
priesthood, was the possession of holiness. Expressly on the 

> Spencer, De Leg. L. !., o. 8, conoun with the Jewish writers in the reason 
they assign, and quotes Philo with approbation: naturally enough, as his grand 
reason for the institution of the priesthood was simply the preyention of 
idolatry! 
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f round of holiness being the general characteristic of the people, 
id the company of Korah assert their claim to the prerogatives 
of the priesthood; and on this point especially was the trial by 
means of the twelve rods laid up before the Lord, designed to 
bear a decisive testimony. The rod of the house of Aaron 
alone being made to bud, and blossom, and yield almonds, was 
a visible, miraculous sign from heaven, of a holiness belonging 
to the family of Aaron, which did not belong to the congrega- 
tion at large. For what is holiness but spiritual life and fruit- 
fulness ? And of this there could not be a more natural emblem 
than a rod flourishing and yielding fruit after its kind. Such 
singular and pre-eminent holiness became those, who were to 
be Known as the immediate attendants and familiars of Jehovah, 
who revealed Himself as "the Holy One of Israel.** Hence, 
not only is it said in the general, that "holiness becometh 
God's house,** that is, those who dwell and minister in its 
courts, but Aaron is called by way of distinction "the saint of 
the Lord,** and the law enjoins with special emphasis respecting 
the priests as a body, that they should be "holy unto their 
God;** "for,** it is added, "I the Lord that sanctify you, am 
holy.** (Ps, xciii. 6, cvi. 16; Lev. xxi. 6.) Hence also, as 
holiness in the priesthood derived the necessity of its existence 
from the holiness of the Being whose attendants they w^ere, it 
must have been holiness of the same character and descripticm 
as His; the law of the ten commandments, which was the 
grand expression of the one, must undoubtedly have been 
intended to form the fixed standard of the other. It was an 
excellence, which, however it might be symbolized by outward 
things, could not possibly be formed of these, but must have 
been a real and personal distinction. This is distinctly brought 
out in the description given of the character of those, who were 
originally appointed to fill the sacred functions of the priest- 
hood in Mai. ii. 1-7, and it is also clearly implied in the 
threatenings uttered against the house of Eli, and their ulti« 
mate degradation and ruin, on account of the moral impurities 
into which they fell. Their wicked course of life disqualified 
them from holding the sacred office, which must therefore have 
indispensably required purity in heart and conduct. 

(3.) The last distinction belonging to the priesthood, was 
their right to draw near to God ; a right which grew out of 
their election of God and their eminent holiness, as the end and 
consummation to which these pointed. The question in the 
rebellion of Korah was, who were in such a sense chosen by 
God, and holy, as to be privileged to draw near to Him ; and 
the decision of God was given on the two former, with a special 
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respect to this latter prerogative: ^' And him, whom He chooses, 
will He make to draw near to Himself.** Hence, "those who 
draw near to Jehovah,** is not uncommonly given as a descrip- 
tion of the priests (Exod. xix. 22; Lev. xxi. 17; Ez. xlii. 18, 
xliv. 13;) and the distinctive priestly act in all sacrificial ser- 
vices is called "the bringing near,** (a^^^ipn) as also the thing 
sacrificed, is called in its most general designation corban ("pip) 
— ^the thing brought near, offering. On this account what is 
mentioned in one place as "an offering of burnt-offerings,*' is 
described in another as a "bringing near** of them. (2 Sam. 
vi. 17; 1 Chron. xvi. 1.) But this right of the priesthood, of 
themselves standing peculiarly near to God, ana alone being 
permitted to bring near to Him the gifts and offerings of the 
congregation, of necessity involved the idea of their occupying 
an intermediate position between God and the people, and gave 
to their entire work the character of a mediation. " They were 
ordained for men in things pertaining to God,** charged to a 
certain extent with the interests of both parties, and having 
especially to transact with God in the behalf of those, whom 
Bin had removed to a distance from Him. In consequence of 
their relation of nearness to God and personal interest in His 
favour, the power was conferred on them of presenting the 
oblations of others, so as to procure their favourable accept- 
ance and the bestowal in return of the Divine blessinff. 
Through them the families of Israel were blessed, as througn 
Israel — ^the kingdom of priests — all the families of the earth 
were to be blessed. In the high-priest alone, however, was 
this function fully realized, as was plainlv indicated by the 
outward distinctions held by him above the other priests, as 
well as above the people at large. "For to the outward of the 
high-priest it belonged: First, that while the people, remaining 
at a greater or less distance from the sanctuarv, approached to 
it only at befitting times, the high-priest, on the contrary, was 
always in the midst — so that though his functions were few, and 
confined to certain times, yet his whole existence appeared 
consecrated; and, secondly, that though the people presented 
their offerings to God by the collective priesthood, still the 
sacrifice of the great day of atonement was necessary as an uni- 
versal completion of the rest; and this the high-priest alone 
could present. The idea, therefore, of his office seems to be, 
that while to the Jewish people their national life appeared as 
an alternation of drawing near to God, and withdrawing again 
from Him, the high-priest was the individual whose life, com- 
pared with these vacillating movements, was in perpetual equi- 
poise; and as the people were always in a state of impurity, he 
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was the odIy person who could present himself as pure befwe 
God/'^ 

III. It was not, however, the sole end of the appointment of 
the priesthood, to represent the people in the Banctuary, and 
mediate between them and God and holy things. It belonged 
also to their office to secure the di£fusion among the people of 
sound knowledge and instruction; so that there might be a 
right understanding among the people of the nature of God's 
service, and a fitness for entering in spirit into its duties, while 
the priests were personally employed in discharging them. A 
certain amount of such knowledge was necessary, in order that 
the people might be disposed to bring their gifts and offerings 
at suitable times, and a still greater, that, in the presentation 
of these by the hand of the priests, they might be blessed as 
acceptable worshippers. With the oversight of this, therefore, 
so nearly connected with their sacred employments about the 
tabernacle, the priesthood were charged: ^'And that ye may 
teach the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lora 
hath spoken unto them hj the hand of Moses.*' (Lev. x. 11.) 
So again in Deut. xxxiii. 10, ^^ They shall teach Jacob Thy 
judgments, and Israel Thy law." The words of Malachi also 
are express on this point: '^For the priest's lips should keep 
knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth ; for he 
is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts," (ii. 7.) It was there- 
fore justly charged against them there, as an entire subversion 
of the great end of their appointment, that instead of teaching 
others the law, 'Hhey caused many to stumble at it;" and the 
prophet Hosea even ascribes the general ruin to their neglect 
of this part of their functions : "My people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge; because thou hast rejected knowledge, I 
will also reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to Me," 
(iv. 6.) 

The office of the priesthood thus necessarily involved some- 
what of a prophetical or teaching character, and in after 
times, when those destined lights of Israel became themselves 
sources of darkness and corruption, prophets were raised np, 
and generally from among the priesthood, for the express pur- 
pose of correcting the evil, and supplying the information wnich 
the others had failed to impart. It is plain, however, that 
even if the priests had been faithful to this part of their calling, 
they were quite inadequate, from their limited number, to be 
personally in any proper sense the teachers of all Israel. It is 

^ Schleieniiac]ier*8 Glaubenslehre, as quoted by Tholack, in IHm. IL, in Com. 
on £p. to Hebr., Bib. Cabinet, xxxix., p. 265. 
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trofty fhey enjoyed peculiar advantages for this in the fireauent 
recurrence of the stated feasts, which caused the people to 
aasemble in one place thrice every year, and kept them on each 
returning solemnity for a week at the very centre of priestly 
influence. But much beside what could then be accomplished 
would require to be done, to diffuse a sufficient acquaintance 
with the law of God, and give instruction from time to time 
concerning numberless cases of doubt or difficulty, which in 
daily life would be certain to arise. On this account, more 
particularly, were the Levites associated with the priesthood, 
and plantea at proper distances in certain cities throughout the 
tribc^ of Israel. They were "given to Aaron and his sons," to 
minister unto him in subordinate and preparatory offices, while 
he was doing the service of the tabernacle, and generally "to 
execute the service of the Lord." (Numb. iii. 5-10; viii. 11.)* 
In fulfilling this appointment, it fell to them to keep the taber- 
nacle and its instruments in a proper state for the divine service, 
to bear its different parts, when removing from place to place, 
to occupy in later times the post of door-keepers in the temple, 
to take part in the musical arrangements connected with the 
public service, to assist at the larger feasts in the killing and 
flaying of victims, etc. (1 Chron. xxiii. 28-32; 2 Ghron. 
XXXV. 6, 11.) But separated as the Levites were from secular 
employments, without lands to cultivate, and "wholly given to 
the service of the Lord," it was obviously but a small number 
of them who could be regularly occupied with such ministra- 
tions about the sanctuary; and as both their abundant leisure 
uid their dispersion through the land, gave them many oppor- 
tunities of acting as the spiritual instructors of the people, it 
must have been chiefly through their instrumentality, that the 
priests were to keep the people acquainted with the statutes 
and judgments of the Lord. This is clearly implied, indeed, in 
those passages which speak moBt distinctly of the obligation 
laid upon the priesthood to diffuse the knowledge of the law, 
and which refer equally to the priests and the Levites. Thus 
their common calling to "teach Jacob God*s judgments and 
Israel his law," is announced in the blessing of Moses upon the 
whole tribe, (Deut. xxxiii. 8-11 ;) and in Malachi the failure 
of the priesthood to instruct the people in divine knowledge, 

> They were giTen to Aaron, the Lord's familiar, as a sacrifice offered up 
and oonseerated to the Lord in the room of the first-bom. The first-bom, at 
the dellTeranee from Egjpt, had represented all the people, in them all the 
people were redeemed; so now the people, when subetitnting the Lerites in 
their plaee, had to lay their hands on their heads, and Aaron waTed them 
before the Lord as an offering; and as originally God accepted the blood of 
the lamb for the blood of the first-bora, so now He accepted a bnrat- offering 
aad a sin-offering for the Leritee, on which they had to place their hands. 
(Hmnb. Ui. and TiU.) 

VOL. n. 80 
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and their guilt in causing many to err from the law, is called a 
" corruption of the covenant of Levi." 

Common discretion and self-interest, concurring with the 
principles of piety, must have enforced upon them this obliga- 
tion, and dictated the employment of active measures for the 
di£fusion of divine knowledge by the instrumentality of the 
Levites. If these possessed the spirit of their oflBce as men 
dedicated to the Lord's service, in subordination to the priest- 
hood, they must have felt it their duty to prepare the minds of 
the people for the solemnities of the tabernacle-worship, much 
more than to prepare the instruments of the tabernacle itself 
for the same. A moment's reflection must have taught them, 
that their services, as ministering helps, to promote the ends of 
the priesthood, were greatly more necessary for the one pur- 
pose than the other. But if higher considerations should fail 
to influence them in the matter, they were still urged to exert 
themselves in this direction from a regard to their own comfort- 
able maintenance, which was made principally to depend upon 
the tithes and ofierings of the people. The chief source of 
revenue was the tithe, which belonged to the tribe of Levi, 
from their being more peculiarly the Lord's — the whole pro- 
perty being represented by the number ten, and one of these 
being constantly taken as a tribute-money or pledge, that the 
whole was held in fief or dependence upon him. Then, out of 
this tithe accruing to the entire tribe, another tithe was taken 
and devoted to the family of Aaron, as the peculiarly sacred 
portion of the tribe. But for the actual payment of these 
tithes and the other ofierings of the people in which they had a 
share, the priests and Levites were dependent on the enlightened 
and faithful consciences of the people. The rendering of what 
was due, was simply a matter of religious obligation, and 
where this failed, the claim could not be enforced by any con- 
straint of law. It consequently became indispensable to the 
very existence of the sacred tribe, that they should be at pains 
to preserve and elevate the religious sense of the community, 
as with this their own respect and comfort were inseparably 
connected. And when they proved unfaithful to their charge, 
as the representatives of God's interest, and the expounders 
of His law among the people (as they appear to have done in 
the age of Malachi,^ their sin was visited upon them, in just 
retribution, by a witndrawal on the part of the people of the 
appointed ofierings. So that although nothing was said as to 
the particular means proper to be employed for the purpose 
(the Church being left then, as in New Testament times, to 
discharge the obligation laid upon it by suitable arrangements,) 
there can be no doubt that the obligation was imposed upon 
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the priesthood to be partly themselves, and still more through 
their ministers the Levites, the teachers of the people in divine 
knowledge. The proper discharge of the priestly, presupposed 
and required a certain discharge of the prophetical function ; 
and prophets, as extraordinary messengers, were only sent to 
chastise their unfaithfulness ana rouse them from their lethargy, 
and were at last instituted as a distinct and separate order, 
only to supply what was found to be a lack of service on the 
part of those regular instructors. Indeed, as the members of 
the prophetical order seem generally to have been taken from 
the tribe of Levi, the institution of that order may be regarded 
as a perfecting of the Levitical office in one of its departments 
of duty.* 

IV. Now, the outward and bodily prescriptions which were 

fiven respecting the priesthood, were merelv intended to serve, 
y their observance, as symbolical expressions of the ideas we 
have seen to be involved in the nature of their calling and 
office. It is not necessary for us to enter into any minute 
detail concerning them; and we shall content ourselves with 
briefly noticing some of the leading points. 

Jl.) There were, first, personal marks and distinctions of a 
ily kind, the possession of which was necessary to qualify 

* Vitr. Sjnag. Vet. L. i., P. 2, c. 8, where also see Tarioue Jewish 
authorities in proof of the calling of the Levites to be teachers and expound- 
ers of the law, and especially one fVom Baal Hattarim, which ezpressW 
assigns this as the reason of the dispersion of the Lerites among the Israel- 
ites (dispergentor per omnes Israelitas ad docendam legem.) See also 
Mover's Kronik, p. 800, and Graves on Pent, ii., Lee. 4 Michaelis (Com. on 
Laws of Moses, i., art. 85, 52,) has asserted, that a great many civil and 
Utermry ofBces belonged to the priests and Levites — that they were not only 
ministers of religion, but physicians, judges, scribes, mathematicians, ete., 
holding the same place in Israelitish, that the Egyptian priesthood did in 
Egyptian society — and that on this account alone were such large revenues 
assigned them. This view has been too often followed by divines, especially 
by the rationalist portion of them, and is still too much countenanced in the 
Bib. Cyclop, art. Priest, and even by Mr. Taylor in his Spiritual Despotism, 
p. 99. It is entirely, however, without foundation, and has been thoroughly 
disproved by Eahr (Symbolik, ii., p. 84, 58,) and by Hengstenberg, who has 
shown that the Levites, as well as the priests, were set apart only for religious 
purposes, and that in particular the civil constitution as to judges, as settled 
by Moses, was merely the rerival and improvement of that patriarchal govern- 
ment, which had never been altogether destroyed in Egypt. (Authentie, ii., 
p. 260, 341, 654, etc.) There can be no doubt that the Egyptian and Indian 
priests held many of the offices referred to; that their political, went hand in 
band with their religious influence ; and that, especially in Egypt, the moot 
fertile lands belonged to them, with many other lucrative privileges. It was 
^erj diifereot with the Levitical priesthood^no lands worth naming— a 
dependence upon the offerings of the people for their livelihood—so that they 
tre commended to the care of the people as objects of kindness with the widow 
•nd orphan (Deut. xii. 12, xvi. 11, 14,) and were often, from the low sUte of 
i^eligion, in comparative want 
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any one for the priesthood, and the absence of which was to 
prove an utter disqualification. These, therefore, being mam« 
festly given or withheld by God, bore upon the question of 
a person's election; and when not possessed, bespoke the 
individual not to be chosen by God in the peculiar sense 
required for the priestly office. Such were all kinds of bodily 
defects; it was declared a profanation of the altar or the 
sanctuary, for any one to draw near in whom they appeared. 
(Lev. xxi. 16-24.) Not that the Lord cared for the bodily 
appearance in itself, but through the body sought to convey suit- 
able impressions regarding the soul. For completeness of bodily 
parts is to the body what, in the true religion, holiness is to 
the soul. To the requirement or the production of this holi- 
ness, as the perfection of man*s spiritual nature, the whole 
of the Mosaic institutions were bent. And as signs and wit* 
nesses to Israel concerning it, those who occupied the high 
position of being at once God*s and the people's representa- 
tives, must bear upon their persons that external symbol of the 
spiritual perfection required of them. The choice of God had 
to be verified by their possessing the outward symbol of true 
holiness.^ The age prescribed for the Levites (which was also 
probably intended to furnish a rule for the priests) entering 
upon their office, and again ceasing from active service, carried 
substantially the same meaning. It comprehended the period 
of the natural life's greatest vigour and completeness, and, as 
such, indicated that the spiritual life should be in a correspond- 
ing state. The age of entry is stated in Kumb. iv. at thirty, 
while in chap. viii. twenty-five is given; but the former has 
respect simply to the work of Levites about (not at or in) the 
tabernacle, m transporting it from place to place; the latter 
speaks of the period of their entering on their duties generally; 
and it would seem that the practice latterly made it even so 
early as twenty. (1 Chron. xxiii. 27 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 17.)* 

(2.) Then, certain restrictions of an external kind were laid 
upon the priests, as to avoiding occasions of bodily defilement; 
such as, contact with the dead, excepting in cases of nearest 

^ The Greeks and Romans, it is well known, were Terj partioular in regiird 
to the corporeal soundness and even beauty of their priests. Among the for* 
mer, every one underwent a careful examination as to bis bodily frame beftm 
he entered on the priestly office, and among the Romans there are instances of 
persons resigning the office on receiving some corporeal blemish — such M 
M. Sergius, who lost his hand in the defence of his country. But holiness WM 
not the perfection aimed at in those religions; and such regard was paid to 
bodily completeness merely because it was thought a token of Divine favour, 
and of good success. Hence Seneca, Controv. iv. 2: Sacerdos non integri 
corporis quasi mali ominis res vitanda est. See Bahr, ii., p. 59. 

' Hengstenberg, Authentie, ii., p. 893; Relandi, Antiq. ii., 6, 8; Lightfooi, 
Op. ii., p. 691. 
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relationship, catting and disfiguring the hair of the beard, as 
in times of monrning, marrying a person of bad fame, or one 
that had been divorced; and the high-priest, as being in his 
own person the most sacred, was still farther restricted, so that 
he was not to defile himself even for his father or mother, and 
should marry only a virgin. These observances were enjoined 
as palpable symbols of the holiness, in walk and conduct, which 
became those who stood so near to the Holy One of Israel. 
Occupying the blessed region of life and purity, they must 
exhibit, in their external relations and deportment, the care and 
jealousy with which it behoves every one to watch against all 
occasions of sin, who would live in fellowship with the righteous 
Jehovah. 

(3.) The garments appointed to be worn by the priesthood in 
their sacred ministrations were also, in some respects, strikingly 
expressive of the holiness required in their personal state, while 
in certain parts of the high-priest's dress other ideas were 
besides symbolized. The stuff of all of them was linen, and, 
with the exception of the more ornamental parts of the high- 
priest's dress, must be understood to have been white. They 
are not expressly so called in the Pentateuch, but are inci- 
dentally described as white in 2 Chron. v. 12 ; and such also 
was known to be the usual colour of the linen of Egypt, as 
worn by the priests. The coolness and comparative freedom 
from perspiration attending the use of linen garments, had led 
men to associate with them, especially in the burning clime of 
Egypt, the idea of cleanliness. Their symbolical use, there- 
fore, in an ethical religion like the Mosaic, must have been 
expressive of inward purity; and hence, in the symbolical 
language of Revelation, we read so often of the white and 
clean garments of the heavenly inhabitants, which are expressly 
declared to mean "the righteousness of saints." (Rev. xix. 8, 
iv. 4, vi. 11, etc.) Hence also, on the day of atonement, the 
plain white linen garments which the high-priest was to wear, 
are called "garments of holiness" evidently implying that 
holiness was the idea more peculiarly imaged by clothing of 
that description. It was this idea, too, that was emblazoned 
in the plate of gold which was attached to the front of the 
high-priest's bonnet or mitre, by the engraving on it of the 
words, "Holiness to the Lord." This became the more 
necessary in his case, on account of the rich embroidery and 
manifold ornaments which belonged to other parts of his dress, 
and which were fitted to lessen the impression of holiness, that 
the fine white linen of some of them might otherwise have 
been sufficient to convey. The representative character of 
the high-priest was symbolized by the breast-plate of the 
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Ephod, which in twelve precious stones bore the names of the 
tribes of the children of Israel, indicating, that in their name 
and behalf he appeared in the presence of God. The Urim 
and Thummim (lights and perfections) connected with the 
breast-plate, if not identical with it, and through which, in cases 
of emergency he obtained unerring responses from heaven, 
bespoke the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the mind and 
will of God, with which he should be endowed to fit him 
for giving a clear direction to the people in the things of God, 
and the perfect rectitude of the decisions he would conse- 
quently pronounce respecting them. The girdle with which his 
flowing garments were bound together, denoted the high and 
honourable service in which he was engaged; and the bells 
and pomegranates, which were wrought upon the lower edge of 
the tunic below the Ephod, bespoke the distinct utterances hd 
was to give of the divine word, and the fruitfulness in righteous- 
ness of which this should be productive. Finally, the fine 
quality of the stuflF of which all the garments of the priests 
were made, and the gold, and diversified colours, and rich 
embroidery appearing in the ordinary garments of the high- 
priest, were manifestly designed to express the elevated rank 
and dignity of those who are recognized by God as sons in 
His house, permitted to draw near with confidence to His 
presence, and to go in and out before Him.^ 

1 We have not specified in detail the different parts of the priest's garments; 
they consisted, in the case of the priesthood generally, of breeches or drawers of 
linen, a coat or tunic reaching from the neck to the ankles and wrists, an 
embroidered girdle, and a mitre or turban (the usual parts, in fact, of an 
(mental dress.) But in the case of the high-priest, there were beside these' a 
mantle or robe of blue, worn over the inner coat or tunic, and immediately 
under the ephod, then the ephod itself, a sort of short coat, Tery riehly 
embroidered and ornamented, with its corresponding girdle and breast-plate, 
with the Urim and Thummim, which was regarded as the peculiar and dis> 
tlnctiye garment of the high -priest, who is thence often described as he <*wlio 
wore the ephod." (Common linen ephods, however, were worn by the priests 
generally, and sometimes even by laymen.) That there was much in these 
garments peculiar to the Israelites, and differing from what existed in Egypt* 
we think 13ahr has sufficiently established. For example, the tunics of the 
Egyptian priests appear to have reached only f^om the haunch to the feet* 
leaving the upper part naked, the mitres were of a different shape, and fell 
back upon tne neck, the girdle seems not to have been used, but ihej wore 
shoes, and on great occasions leopard skins, which the Israelitish priests did 
not. (Symbolik, ii , p. 92.) It is clear, therefore, there could be no slaTish 
imitation, as Spencer and others have laboured to show. Yet this by no 
means proves that there might not have been in some leading particulars the 
same symbols employed to represent substantially the same ideas. That 
this was the case in regard to the white linen garments seems indisputable; 
Spencer*s proofs there, as Hengstenberg remarks against Bahr (Egypt and 
Books of Moses, p. 146,) are quite conclusive. Such dresses were peculiar 
only to the priests of Egypt and Palestine, as symbolic of cleanliness or 
purity — whence Uie former were called by Juvenal "grex liniger," by Ofid 
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(4.) Lastly, the rites of consecration proclaimed the necessity 
of Doliness — a holiness not their own, but imputed to them by 
the grace of God, and following upon this, and flowing from 
the same source, a plentiful endowment of gifts for their sacred 
office, with the manifest seal of heaven's fellowship and 
approval. They were first brought to the door of the taber- 
nacle and washed — as in themselves impure, and requiring the 
application of water — the simplest and commonest element of 
cleansing. Then, the body being thus purified, the pontifical 
garments were put on, and on the high-priest first, afterwards 
on the other priests, was poured the holy anointing oil, which 
ran down upon their garments. This was the peculiar act of 
consecration, and symbolized the bestowal upon those who 
received it, of the Spirit's grace, so as to make them fit and 
Active instruments in discharging the duties of God's service. 
As such anointing had already stamped the tabernacle as God's 
hallowed abode, so now did it hallow them to be His proper 
ftgents and servitors within its courts, (p. 211.) But, different 
from the senseless materials of the tabernacle, these anointed 
priests have consciences defiled with the pollution, and laden 
with the guilt of sin. And how, then, can they stand in the 
presence of Him who is a consuming fire to sinners, and 
minister before Him? The more they partook of the unction 
of the Holy One, the more must they have felt the necessity 
of another kind of cleansing than they had yet received, and 
raised in their souls a cry for the blood of atonement, and 
reconciliation. This, therefore, was what was next provided, 
and through an entire series of sacrifices and ofierings they 
were conducted, as from the depths of guilt and condemnation, 
to what indicated their possession of a state of blessed peace 
and most friendly intercourse with God. Even Jewish writers 
did not fail to mark the gradation in the order of the sacri- 
fices. "For first of all," says one of them, "there was pre- 
sented for the expiation of sin the bullock of sin-ofiering, of 



'*liiiigers torba,*' by Martial <*linigeri calri," by Seneca ''linteali 
Spencer, de Leg. L. iii., o. 6, a. 2. There does seem also to haye been t 
reference in the Urim and Thummim to the practice in Egypt of euspendinff 
the image of the goddess Thmei, who was honoured under the twofold 
character of truth and justice, from the neck of the chief judge. (See Heng- 
■tenberg as aboTe, p. 150, with the quotations there, especially from Wilkin- 
son.) Still there was a very characteristic difference in that the high-priest did 
not act properly as a judge, but as a spiritual servant of God, and was only 
represented as baring a sure revelation, if he faithfully waited upon God, and 
sought in earnest to guide the people into the right knowledge of God, and a 
tme judgment of matters as between tliem and God. For direct consultation 
with God, the Urim and Thummim seems only to have been used in cases of 
emergency, when ordinary resources failed. And what it was precisely, or 
how respoDBes were obtained by it, cannot now be ascertained. 
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which nothing save a little fat was offered (on the altar) to €k>d 
(the flesh being burned without the camp;) because the offerers 
were not yet worthy to have any gift or offering accepted by 
God. But after they had been so far pureed, they slew the 
burnt-offering to God, which was wholly laid upon the altar. 
And after this came a sacrifice like a peace-offering (which was 
wont to be divided between God, the priests, and the offerers^ 
showing they were now so far received into favour with Qoa, 
that they might eat at His table. ^ 

This last offering is called the ^^ram of consecration," or of 
^'filling," because the portions of it to be consumed upon tiie 
altar, with its accompanying meat-offering, were put into 
Aaron's hands, that he might present and wave them before 
the Lord. Being counted worthy to have his hands filled with 
these, the representatives of wnat he was to be constantly 
presenting and eating before the Lord, he was thereby, in a 
manner, installed in his office. But first he had to be sprinkled 
with the blood of the victim — ^the blood in which the life is— 
and which, after being sprinkled on the altar, and so uniting 
him to God, was applied to his body, signifying the conveyance 
of a new life to him, a life out of death from (}od, and in 
union with God. Nor was Aaron's body in the general only 
sprinkled with this holy life-giving blood, but also particular 
members apart: — ^his right ear, to sanctify it to a ready and 
attentive listening to the law of (}od, according to which all 
His service must be regulated; his right hand, and his right 
foot, that the one might be hallowed for the presentation of 
sacred gifts to God, and the other for treading His courts and 
running the way of His commandments. And now, to com* 
plete the ceremony, he receives on his person and his garments 
a second anointing — ^not simply with the oil, but with the oil 
and this blood of consecration mingled together — symbolisins 
the new life of God, in which he is henceforth to move ana 
have his beinff, in conjunction with the Spirit, on whose soften* 
ing, penetrating, invigorating influence all the powers and 
movements of that divine life depend. So that the Leviti(»d 

Eriesthood appeared emphatically as one coming ^^by water and 
y blood." It spoke aloud, in all its rites of consecration, of 
sin on man's part, and holiness on God's. The memorials of 
human guilt, and the emblems of divine sanctity, must at once 
meet on the persons of those who exercised it. Theirs must 
be clean hands and a pure heart, regenerated natures, a heaven- 
derived and heaven-sustained life, such as betokened a real con- 
nection with God, and a personal interest in the benefits of his 
redemption. 

1 B. LeTi Ben Ckrson, m quoted by Oatmn, Be Sae., p. 66. 
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The full meaning, however, of the offerings connected with 
the consecration of the priests will only appear when we have 
considered the various kinds of sacrifices employed on the occa- 
sion. It is enough at present to have given the general import. 
The whole was repeated seven times, on as many successive 
days — ^because seven was the symbol of the oath or covenant, 
and indicated here that the consecration to the priestly office 
was a strictly covenant transaction. That it was done, not 
merely seven times, but on seven successive days, might also be 
intended to indicate its completeness — a week of days being the 
shortest complete revolution of time. That the parts of the 

Eeace and the bread-offering, which were put into Aaron's 
and, and which were to be his for ever, were burnt on the 
altar, and not eaten by Moses (who here acted by virtue of his 
special commission as priest,) may have simply arisen from 
Moses not being able to eat the whole ; he had to eat the wave 
bread, which might be enough ; as also what remained over of 
the parts given to Aaron to be eaten, were to be burnt. (Exod. 
xxix. 84.^ We see nothing, therefore, in that arrangement to 
be regaroed as a difficulty, though Kurtz has noted it as one. 
^Mosaische Opfer, p. 249.) The action of the second anoint- 
ing, we have explained substantially with Baumgarten, and not 
differing very materially from Bahr. (Symb. ii. 424, etc.) We 
cannot with Mr. Bonar (Comm. on Lev., p. 160) regard the first 
anointing as the consecration of the man, ana the second as 
that of the priest — for at the first as well as the second, Aaron 
had on the priest's garments, and nothing could more distinctly 
intimate, that what was afterwards done had respect to him as 
priest. The fire which came out from before the Lord and con- 
sumed the burnt-offering on the altar, the first which Aaron 
presented for the people (Lev. ix. 24,) was the public seal of 
God to Aaron as high-priest. It openly denoted that he was 
accepted in his office, and that the offerings presented by him 
and his sons would be owned and blessed. The rites of conse- 
cration differ materially from those used in Egypt. In par- 
ticular the shaving of the whole body, which was practised in 
Egypt every three days (Herod, ii. 3^,) and kept the head as 
well as the body generally bald, was entirely omitted here. It 
was done at first, but only then, with the Levites (Numb, viii.) 
as an act of cleansing, along with the sprinkling of water and 
washing of the clothes. It hence appears to have been re- 
garded as a symbol of an inferior kind, as the consecration of 
the Levites was much less solemn than that of the priests. 

y. In applving now what was ordained respecting the Leviti- 
cal priesthooa to the higher things of Christ's kingdom, we 
VOL. IL 81 
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find, indeed, everywhere a shadow of these, but "not the very 
imaffe'' of them. The resemblances were such as imperfect, 
eartnl J materials, and an instrumentality of sinful beings coidd 
present to the heavenly and divine— inevitably presenting, 
therefore, some important and palpable differences. Thna, 
from the high-priest being taken from among men, he necea* 
sarily partook of their sinfulness, and required to be himself 
cleansed by rites and offerings, to be invested with what might 
be denominated an artificial, imputed holiness, in order that ha 
might mediate between the holy God and his sinful fellow-men. 
And then, that he mi^ht go through such a process of purifioa* 
tion as might raise him to a proper religious elevation above 
his brethren, there were meanwhile needed the ministrations of 
one standing between him and God. The mediator of the 
covenant, who consecrated, had of necessity to be different 
from, and higher than the person who was consecrated for 
high-priest. These were obvious, though unavoidable imper^ 
fections, even as regarded the preparatory dispensation itself; 
and it must have suggested itself as manifestly a more perfect 
arrangement, could it have been obtained, if the high-priest 
had been possessor of the nature, without being partaker of 
the guilt of his brethren, and by his inherent qualities had 
united in his own person what fitted him to be at once mediate 
and high-priest over the house of God. 

Now, this is precisely what first meets us in the Gospel-con* 
stitution of the kingdom; and the defects and imperfections, 
which gave a sort of anomalous and arbitrary character to the 
arrangements under the Old Testament, have no place what- 
ever here. He who is the Mediator, is also the Uigh-priest of 
His people; and while partaker of flesh and blood like the 
brethren, yet being "without sin," "holy, harmless, and unde- 
filed,'' He needed no offerings and ablutions to consecrate Him 
to the office of priesthood. At once very God and true man, 
the Eternal Son -in personal union with real though spotless 
humanity. He was thoroughly qualified to act the part of the 
day*s-man between the Father and His sinful children, being 
able to '^lav His hand upon them both.'' Who could appear 
as He the friend and familiar of God? — He, who was in the 
bosom of the Father, and who could say in the fullest sense, 
"I and the Father are one?" — who, even as the Son of Man, 
appearing in the likeness of sinful flesh, yet Himself had no 
fellowship with the accursed thing, but ever shunned and ab- 
horred it? With the divine and human thus meeting, all purely 
in His person. He has everything that could be desired to 
render Him the proper Head and High-priest of His people. 
The arrangement for reconciling heaven and earth, and re-esta* 
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blishing the intercourse between lost man and his Creator, is 
absolutely perfect, and leaves nothing to be desired. On the 
one side, as the Beloved Son of God, in whom the Father is 
well-pleased, he has at all times free access to the presence of 
the Father, and in whatever He asks must also have power as 
a prince to prevail. On the other, as the representative of His 
people, and one in nature with themselves, they can at all 
times make known with confidence to Him the sins and sorrows 
of their condition, and, recognizing what is His as also theirs, 
can rise with filial boldness to realize their near relationship to 
Gk>d, and their full participation in the favour and blessing of 
heaven. 

It is impossible, surely, to contemplate the God-man as the 
head of restored humanity, and the pattern after which all 
believers shall be formed, without feeling constrained to say, 
not only how admirable is the arrangement, but also how 
amazing the condescension! How wonderful, that the Most 
High should thus accommodate Himself to man's nature and 
necessities ! And how wonderful, on the other hand, that He 
should elevate this nature into such near and personal union 
with Himself, and for the sake of establishing a fit medium of 
interpretation and intercourse between the creature and the 
Creator, should make it His own eternal habitation and instru- 
ment of working ! It is this pre-eminently which crowns our 
nature with dignity and honour, and tells to what a peerless 
height our humanity is destined. We know not what we shall 
be, but we know that we shall be like Him in whom our nature 
is linked in closest union with the Godhead; and to have our 
lot and destinv bound up with His, is to be assured of all that 
it is possible for us to enjoy of blessing and glory. 

In accomplishing this great work of mediation, however, the 
High-priest of our profession, like the earthly type, '^must have 
somewhat to oflFer.*' And here, again, where the very heart 
and centre of His work is concerned, such differences appear 
as betoken the one only to have been the imperfect shaaow, 
not the exact image of the other. For under the Old Testa- 
ment priesthood, the ofierer was difiierent, not only from the 
thing offered, but also, for the most part, from the person on 
whose behalf the offering was presented. And so impossible 
was it, amid the imperfections of the shadow, to combine these 

{iroperly together, that on the great day of atonement, it was 
ound necessary to cause the high-priest to offer first for him- 
self apart and then for the people apart. But now that the 
perfect things of God's kingdom have come, this imperfection 
also has disappeared. The one grand offering, through which 
Christ has finished transgression, made an end of sin, and 
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brought in the everlasting righteousness, iras at once finished 
by Himself, and offered by Himself. He gave Himself to 
death as thus laden with their guilt, an offering of a sweet- 
smelling savour to God, and rose again for their justification, 
as one lully able of Himself to provide and to do everythinff, 
that was needed to close up the breach which sin had made 
between man and God. 

Tet, while there were such imperfections as we have noted, 
rendering the Levitical priesthood but a defective representa- 
tion of the Christian, there were, at the same time, many 
striking resemblances, and the fundamental principles con- 
nected with the priesthood of Christ, were as fully embodied 
there, as it was possible for them to be in a single institu- 
tion. For, 

(1.) The Levitical priesthood was for Israel the one medium 
of acceptable approach to God. Aaron and his sons were 
called, and alone called, to the office of presenting all the offer* 
ings of the people at the house of God, and securing for them 
the blessing. And the attempt made on one occasion to supers 
sede the appointment, and dispense with their ministrations, 
only led to the discomfiture and perdition of those who 
impiously attempted it. What else can be the result of any 
similar attempt under the Gospel? A far higher necessity, 
indeed, reigns here, and any dishonour done to Jesus in HiB 
priestly function must be revenged with a much sorer condem- 
nation. The one Mediator between God and man, no one can 
come to the Father but by Him; and they only who are 
redeemed by His blood, and presented by Him to the Father as 
His own ransomed and elect Church, can be accepted to bless- 
ing and glory. Therefore, it is the Father's will that all men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father ; and 
salvation by any other name than that of Jesus is absolutely 
unattainable. 

(2.) The personal holiness of Christ in His priesthood was 
also strikingly typified in the consecrations and garments of 
the Levitical priesthood, and especially in the purifications by 
water and blood. In His case, however, the holiness was 
not acquired, but original, inherent and complete, manifesting 
itself in the fulfilment of all righteousness, and magnifying the 
law of God to the fearful extent of bearing the penalty it had 
denounced against numberless transgressions. His obedience 
was such as left no demand of righteousness unsatisfied, and 
His blood Was that of the Lamb of God, without spot or blemish 
— blood of infinite value. If God accepted the services, and 
heard the intercessions of the priesthood of old, all lame and 
imperfect as their righteousness was, how much more may His 
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people now count on the blessing, if they approach in humble 
reliance on the worth and sufficiency of Christ? 

(3.) Then, we see the representative character of His priest- 
hood, and all its functions imaged in that of the high-priest, 
possessing as he did the names of the twelve tribes upon his 
breast when he entered the tabernacle, and having their cause 
and interest ever before him. Christ, in like manner, does 
nothing for Himself, but only as the Shepherd and Saviour of 
His people. "For their sakes He sanctified Himself," hj 
laying down His life to purchase their redemption. And none 
of them escapes His regard. "He knows His sheep.'' All 
the real Israel whom the Father has given to Him, are borne 
upon His bosom within the vail, and shall assuredly reap the 
fruits of His successful mediation. 

(4.) Further, His thorough insight into the mind of God, 
and capacity to give forth clear revelations and unerring judg- 
ments of His will, was prefigured in the Urim and Thummim of 
the Jewish high-priest, through which the priesthood gave 
oracular decisions in regard to the things of God, and in the 
authority generally committed to the priesthood of declaring 
the Divme will. "No man knoweth the Father but the Son, 
and he, to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him." Himself 
the Divine Word, through whom Godhead, as it were, speaks 
and makes itself known to the creatures, it is His part in all 
His operations, but especially in the discharge of His priestly 
functions, to declare the Father. In Him, as fulfilling the 
work connected with these, is seen, as in a glass, the glory of 
the Lord; and while He conducts His people to an interest in 
what He has done for their redemption, it is as the truth that 
He manifests Himself to them. He has even promised to lead 
them into all the truth, and to fill them with the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

(5.) Once more, in the anointing of the high-priest, we 
plainly read the connection between the work of Christ and 
the agency of the Holy Spirit. As the oil there sanctified all, 
so the Spirit here seals and works in all. By the power of the 
Spirit was the flesh of Christ conceived ; with the fulness of the 
Spirit was He endowed at His baptism; all His works were 
wrought in the Spirit, and by the Spirit He at last offered 
Himself without spot to God. The Father had given the 
Spirit not by measure to Him ; and as the oil that was poured 
on the head of Aaron flowed down upon his garments, so is this 
Spirit ever ready to descend from Christ upon all who are 
members of His body. 

The priesthood of Aaron was certainly highly honoured in 
being made to represent beforehand, in so many points, the 
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eternal priesthood of Christ. But in one respect a manifest 
blank presents itself, which required to be met by a special 
corrective. As seen in the Old Testament institution, the 
priestly bore a distinct and easily recognized connection with 
the prophetical or teaching office; but none, or at least a verj 
distant and obscure one, with the kingly. This of necessitj 
arose from God Himself being King in Israel when the priest- 
hood was instituted ; so that no nearer approximation to the 
ruling authority could be allowed to the members of the priest- 
hood, than that of being expounders and revealers of the law 
of the Divine King. Something more than this, however, was 
required to bring out the true character of the Eternal priest» 
hood, especially after the time that an earthly head of the 
kingly function was appointed, and the priesthood became still 
less immediately connected with an authority to rule in the 
house of God. Hence, no doubt, it was that the Spirit of pro- 
phecy, in directing the expectations of the Church to the 
coming Messiah, began then so peculiarly to supply what was 
lacking in the intimations of the existing type, and to make 
promise of Him as "a priest after the order of Melchizedec" 
(Ps. ex.) There were in reality far more points of similitude 
to Christ's office in the priesthood of Aaron than in that of 
Melchizedec ; but in one very important and prominent respect 
the one supplied what the other absolutely wanted — ^Melchiie- 
dec being at once a king and a priest, a priest upon the throne. 
And it was more especially to teach that Messiah should be the 
same, and in this should differ from the Aaronic priesthood, 
that such a prediction was then given. It was virtually an 
assurance to the Church, that the sacerdotal and regal func- 
tions, then obviously dissevered, should be united in the person 
of Him who was to come ; and that as the power and splendour 
of royalty was, in His hands, to be tempered by the tenderness 
and compassion of the priest, the coming of His kingdom should 
on that account be looked for with eager expectation. The 
prediction was again renewed, though without any specific 
reference to Melchizedec, by Zecharian after the restoration— 
(ch. vi. 13.) But while this was the main reason and desim 
of the reference — when the Jews of our Lord's time not only 
overlooked the leading point of the prediction, but entirely 
misconceived also the relation that the Levitical priesthood 
bore to Christ's work and kingdom, the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews took occasion to bring out various other and 
subordinate points of instruction from the prophecy in the 
110th Psalm, which it was also fitted to convey. These were 
mainly directed to the purpose of establishing the conclusion, 
that the priesthood of our Lord must, by that reference to 
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Melchizedec, have been designed to supersede the priesthood 
of Aaron, and to be constituted after a higher model; that 
both in His person and His office, He was to stand pre- 
eminent above the most honoured of the sons of Abraham, 
as Melchizedec appears in the history rising above Abraham 
himself. 

It only remains to notice, that in virtue of the law in Christ's 
kingdom, by which all His people are vitally united to Him, 
and have, in a measure, every gift and property which belongs 
to Himself, sincere believers are priests after His order and 
pattern. Chosen in him before the foundation of the world, 
consecrated by the sprinkling of His blood on their consciences, 
and the unction of His Spirit, and brought near to God, they 
are '' an holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, accepta- 
ble to God by Jesus Christ." It is their privilege, to go nigh 
through Him even unto the holiest of all, and minister and 
serve before Him as sons and daughters in His kingdom. And 
as in their Great Head, so in them the priestly calling bears 
relation to the prophetical office on the one hand, and to the 
kingly on the other. As those who are privileged to stand so 
high and come so near to God, they obtain the ^^ unction which 
teaches them all things" — "leads them into all the truth," 
makes them "children of light," and constitutes them "lights 
of the world." And along with this spirit of wisdom and reve- 
lation, there also rests on them the spirit of power, which 
renders them a "royal priesthood." Even now, in a measure, 
they reign as kings over the evil in their natures, and in the 
world around them ; and when Christ's work in them is brought 
to its proper consummation, they shall, as kin^s and priests, 
share with him in the glories of His everlasting kingdom. 

Hence, in the Christian priesthood, as well as in the Jewish, 
everything in the first instance depends upon the condition of 
the person. It is not the offering that makes the priest, but 
the priest that makes the offering. He only who has attained 
to a state of peace and fellowship with God, who has been 
regenerated by Divine grace, and brought to a personal interest 
in the blessings of Christ's salvation, is in a fit condition for 
presenting to God the spiritual sacrifices of the New Testament. 
For what are these sacrifices? They are the fruits of grace, 
yielded by a soul that has become truly alive to God; and 
simply consist in a person's willing and active consecration of 
himself, through the varied exercises of love, to God and his 
fellow-men. It is only, therefore, in so far as he is already a 
subject of grace, standing on the ground of Christ's perfected 
redemption, and replenished with the life-giving influences of 
the Holy Spirit, that his good deeds possess the character of 
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sacrifices, acceptable to God. They are, otherwise, but detd 
works, of no account in the sight of Heaven, because presented 
by unclean hands, the ofierings of persons unsanctified; mnd 
even though formally right, they will rank among the things of 
which God declares that He has not required tnem at men's 
hands, fisa. i. 12; Hag. ii. 10-13.) 

But tnose, on the other haiid, who are in the spiritual condi- 
tion now described, have freedom of access for themselves and 
their offerings to God; and let no man spoil them of their 
privilege. Uhosen, as they are, in Christ, and constituted in 
Him a royal priesthood to ofier up spiritual sacrifices, to inter* 
pose any others as priests between them and Christ, were to 
traverse the order of God, and subvert the arrangements of His 
house. It were to block up anew the path into the Holiest, 
which Christ has laid fully open. It were to degrade those 
whom he has called to glory and virtue, to dishonour and deny 
Christ Himself, the living root out of which His people grow, 
in whose life they live, and in whose acceptance they are 
accepted. A priesthood, in the strict and proper sense, apart 
from what belongs to believers as such, can have no plaoe in 
the Church of the New Testament ; and the institution of a 
distinct priestly order, such as exists in the Greek and Roman 
communities, is an unlawful usurpation, proceeding from the 
spirit of error and of antichrist. In such a kingdom as 
Christ's, where every real member is a priest, there can be 
room only for ministerial functions necessary for th£ main- 
tenance of order and the general good. But as regardcr fellow- 
ship with heaven, there can be no essential difference, since all 
have access to God by faith, through the grace wherein they 
stand, and rejoice in the hope of the glory of God. 



SECTION IV. 

THE DIV1810N OF THl TABIRNAOLK INTO TWO APARTMENTS — THE rORE-COUBT 1 
ITS LAYER AND ALTAR 0¥ BAORIPIOE — THE rUNDAUBNTAL IDEA OF 8A0BIF10I 
BY BLOOD, AND THE IMPORT OF THE THREE MAIN POINTS CONNECTED WITH IT, VU. 
THE CHOICE OF THE VICTIMS, THE IMPOSITION OF HANDS, AND THE SPRIVKLnO Off 
THE BLOOD. 

In the preceding chapter, we have considered the tabernacle 
and its oflBciating priesthood only in a general point of view, 
with reference simply to the great design of the one, and the 
distinctive character and privileges of the other. But we mnst 
now descend more into particulars ; and endeavour to ascertain 
what was the precise import of its several parts, and of the ser- 
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Vices in connection with these, which the priests were appointed 
to discharge. It is here so important to have a sure founda- 
tion laid, and the landmarks rightly fixed for future explana- 
tions, that we must in the present section confine our attention 
to what may be called a general survey of the particulars, the 
relation which one part bore to another, and the connection in 
which the whole stood to the most essential part of the Old 
Testament worship — ^the rite of sacrifice. This will, of course, 
lead us to inquire into the exact nature of a sacrifice, and the 
import of the actions connected with it — those, especially, of 
the imposition of hands on the victim, and the sprinkling of its 
shed blood. 

1. We look first to the tabernacle itself, which, though one 
habitation, is presented to our view as divided into two com- 
partments. By a richly embroidered curtain or veil, suspended 
from top to bottom, the innermost portion, consisting of ten 
cubits square, was cut off from the outer ; and was designated 
"the Most Holy Place,*' while the other was simply called "the 
Sanctuary," or the Holy Place. Why should such a division 
have been formed — a division into two and only two apart- 
ments ? A reason very naturally suggests itself for this in the 
general character and design of the erection. It was the Lord's 
dwelling-place; not as in a state of isolation, however, but as 
the symbol of his presence among his people, and the medium 
of intercourse between them and Him ; at once, therefore, God's 
and the people's dwellinff|^ — the tent of meeting. But however 
near God may come to His creatures, and however close the 
fellowship to which he admits them, there still must be some- 
thing to mark his incomparable greatness and glory. Even in 
the sanctuary above, where all is stainless purity, the minister- 
ing spirits are represented as veiling their faces with their 
wings before the manifested glory of Godhead; and how much 
more should sinful men on the earth be alive to His awful 
majesty, and feel unworthy to stand amid the splendours of His 
throne ? If, therefore, he should so far condescend as to pitch 
among them a tent for his dwelling, we might certainly have 
expected that it would consist of two apartments — one which 
He would reserve for his own peculiar residence, and another 
to which they should have free access, who, as His familiars, 
were to be permitted to dwell with Him in His house. For in 
this way alone could the two grand ideas of the glorious 
majesty of God, which raises Him infinitely above His people, 
and yet of His covenant-nearness to them, be reconciled and 
imaged together. 

Besides, this tabernacle for the Lord's house, being the 
centre of a symbolical religion, must be itself the pattern of 
VOL. n. 82 
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the whole kingdom to which the religion belonged. It was 
constructed so as to embody and express the principles of 
truth and holiness, on which God's connection and intercourse 
with His people was to be maintained. And in this respect 
also a twofold division was obviously required, as the instruc- 
tion to be aflForded naturally fell into two parts — what con- 
cerned the relation of God to His people and what concerned 
the people's relation to God. The necessities of the case 
required this, and we may certainly conclude, the plan actually 
adopted was formed with the design of securing it. .The 
Most Holy Place — the peculiar region of the Divine presence 
and glory — with its furniture and service, represented what 
God was to His people, how and on what terms He would 
dwell among them and hold converse with them. The Sanc- 
tuary, whicn was assigned to the priests, the people's repre- 
sentatives, in like manner represented by means of its furniture 
and services, what it behoved them to be and do, as admitted 
to such intimate nearness to God, with what Divine graces 
they should be furnished, and with what fruits of righteousness 
they should abound. Thus, in the symbolical structure of the 
tabernacle, were to be seen the two great branches into which 
the tree of divine knowledge always of necessity runs, viz., the 
things to be believed concerning God, and the things to be 
done by His believing people. Had this been understood and 
kept properly in view, it would have prevented many false 
interpretations, and much inextricable confusion.* 

2. It is obvious, however, that while the tabernacle was thus 
fitted, by means of its two apartments, to give a just repre- 
sentation of the relations between God and his people — and 
while the people at large could not be permitted to enter its 
courts on account of its peculiar sacredness, a place connected 
with it was still needed, where they might personally appear 
before God, and hold communion with Him as locally present 
among them. For this purpose a space was marked off around 
the tabernacle, an hundred cubits long by fifty broad (about 

^ The right yiew here was first distinctly brought oat by Hengstenberg^ 
against E&hr, Authent., ii., p. 685, and has been since adopted also by Tho- 
lack in the last edition of his Com. on Heb., chap. ix. 6. The typical explana- 
tions prevalent in the Cocceian school, and still current in this country, over- 
looked this distinction as a whole ; although the view taken of particular parts 
and serrices is often correct in the main. The error chiefly discoTers itself 
in the interpretation given of the things belonging to the Sanctuary, in which 
Christ is commonly found as directly represented as in those of the Most 
Holy Place. See, for example, among the last works on the subject, Madge*« 
Tabernacle of Moses, and the Holy Vessels and Furniture of the TabernaoU, 
recently published by Bagster and Sons, which, not less than the earlier onei 
in this country, fail to draw the proper line of demarcation between the two 
apartments. 
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160 feet by 75,) called the fore-court, or simply the court 
of the tabernacle. It was enclosed by curtains made of fine 
twined linen, of the height of five cubits (about 7^ feet.) 
These curtains were suspended from rods of silver, which 
reached from one column to another; the columns being of 
brass (20 on each side and 10 at each end,) supported also on 
bases of brass, and having near the top silver hooks, in which 
the rods that sustained the hooks were inserted. The door- 
way into this fore-court, as into the tabernacle itself, was hj^ % 
veil or curtain, of rich embroidery, which was drawn up with 
cords, as often as any one had occasion to enter. That an^ 
worshipping Israelite might enter, though not expressly said, u 
yet evidently implied; and according to Jewish authority, it 
was absolutely essential that one part of the ser\'ice in everr- 
blood-sacrifice — the imposition of the offerer's hands upon toe 
victim — should take place within the court. And in the more 
complete and ample accommodations connected with the temple, 
not only was the court of Israel within the sacred enclosure, 
and commanded a full view of the services about the altar, 
but the worshippers, who had sacrifices to offer, were wont to 
go even into the court of the priests and lay their hands upon 
the victim. 

This court of the tabernacle was fumiiihed with two articlei 
of worship, the laver and the altar of bumt-<^fi'<rrin;; ; t>otb of 
which stood in a close and intimate connection with the taber* 
nacle itself and its most peculiar seniceis. Th'^ hirer wa« a 
kind of basn. or vessel of brafts, but h novlurrt exactly 
described, thou;rh generally suppo^ Uj Lav*: be^rn of a circular 
shape, and wa« plac^i oii a f »: or ba-« of bra^^. i^/su^ difler* 
ence of opinion still pr*:T»llA re^riJLZ 'i^ ila^'J,!u;c '/f the 

fasbage, in which the makir.g >f h i» it^tj^^-t-L Et'yl xxtruL h. 
n the amhoriied version h i*: "Aiti L»: SLvit :Lfr l^vtir ^4 
brass, and the foot of it of brat?, of u* i^.iJ./-^^*^ '/f tk^t 
women assembling, which assemblt«i a.: 'jl^ ix^-- -/ ti^ u/^^tT' 
naele of the congregation/' Biihr. foIl-^JLj Fvtl i!^v>du«b 
understands the looking-glasses, not of tL^ s^vr-^k^ 'A vij^ 
it was made, but of the furniture with which r. vm yjiji^aH: 
he provided it with looking-glasses for the woob^-i. tv. Itm 
diief reason for this is a grammatical one; t^ wx:. \-yt nsri 
m (to fluJLe) has the substance out of wiutn. -^k '.uof ^ 
tnade always in thi> aeiniJ*iitive, without just ir»nr,»*!-.iifi -mf*^ 
gxtd, aud thai, therefore, the prrpr*'^' - SvAlry. -j^. u*-JtsaB^ 
glaiBM (a) tnu^t be taken io iht ii€ti> msL U :^ jscxb* 

amber ud only eiamiued the ck«k %pc!vr*r »" tis "^^ 

hM c«jold not have 
iking of, ^"^ 
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offering, it is said, "And therewith, or thereof, he made the 
sockets" (nnoj'^i.) Besides, what were women going to do 
with looking-glasses in connection with the laver, or at the door 
of the tabernacle? Indeed, it is not conceivable that a place 
was assigned to women in the neighbourhood of the laver, and 
close beside the door of the tabernacle, as no part of the minis- 
trations about the tabernacle was committed to their charge. 
By the door of the tabernacle here, and in 1 Sam. ii. 22, we 
should suppose, must be meant the door of the court of the 
tabernacle, corresponding to the court of the women in the 
temple, which was at a still greater distance than that of the 
men from the entrance into the temple. It would appear, 
however, that even so early as the construction of the taber- 
nacle, there was a company of pious women dedicating them- 
selves to frequent attendance on the worship of God, and 
having a place assigned them in connection with the tabernacle. 
Their duties of service seem to have consisted much in fasting 
and prayer. The LXX. on this account, interpreting rather 
than rendering the meaning of the original, have, "of the 
looking-glasses of the fasting- women who fasted." And Aben- 
ezra, as quoted by Lightfoot (Op. i., p. 643,) gives the follow- 
ing explanation of the matter: "It is the custom of all women 
to behold their face every morning in a mirror, that they may 
be able to dress their hair ; but lo 1 there were women in Israel 
who served the Lord, abandoning this earthly sort of pleasure, 
and yielding up their mirrors as voluntary oblations ; nor did 
they any longer need these, but daily came to the door of 
the tabernacle to pray, and hear the words of the law." In 
later times, Anna was evidently one of these priest-like females, 
"departing not from the temple, but serving God with fast- 
ings and prayers night and day." (Luke ii. 37; comp. also 
1 Tim. V. 5.) The latter part of Exod. xxxviii. 8, should 
run, " Of the serving-women who served at the gate of the 
tabernacle of the congregation." The expression in the ori- 
ginal has respect properly to military service, but is also often 
used of the stated services of the priests, Numb. iv. 23, 35, 49, 
viii. 25. 

The laver was placed between the altar and the tabernacle, 
as the most convenient position, its design being to provide a 
readv supply of water, with which the priests were to wash their 
hands and their feet, before ministering at the altar on the one 
hand, or going into the tabernacle on the other. " When they 
go into the tabernacle of meeting they shall wash with water, 
that they die not; or when they come near to the tabernacle to 
minister, to burn offerings made by fire unto the Lord." (Exod. 
XXX. 20.) That merely the hands and the feet of the officiating 
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Eriests were to be washed at this laver, arose simply from these 
eing the parts of their bodies immediately employed in their 
sacred ministratioDS — their hands, when engaged in presenting 
the sacrifices upon the altar, their feet, when going to tread the 
floor of the sanctuary. The strict injunction to have these 
acting members washed beforehand, denoted the personal holi- 
ness with which the work of God must be performed, and which 
is the ultimate aim, indeed, of all the institutions of worship. 
As the sanctification or holiness of Israel was the object of the 
sendees connected with the altar and the sanctuary, it was abso- 
lutely necessary, that they who did the service should appear 
to be in a state of personal cleanness. The Psalmist clearly 
indicates the meaning of the rite, and shows also, that in the 
spirit of a true Israelite, he regarded it as not less applicable 
to himself than to the priests, when he said, ^^ I will wash mine 
hands in innocency, so will I compass thine altar, Lord." 
(xxvi. 6.) And that this washing in his view had respect to 
an internal purification, is evident from the whole tenor of the 
Psalm, which speaks throughout of moral cleanness and impu- 
rity, and especially from the preceding verses, in which the 
Psalmist declares his separation from "the wicked," "evil 
doers," and "dissemblers," and even entreats God to "try his 
reins and his heart." So also in Ps. xxiv., he points from the 
symbol to its spiritual import, when he asks, " Who shall ascend 
into the hill of God, or who shall stand in His holy place?" 
And answers by saying, " He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart." 

The symbol here employed is of so natural a kind, and so 

fitly adapted for conveying spiritual instruction to all ages of 

the Church, that it has been to some extent retained also in 

the New Testament dispensation, in the rite of baptism. For, 

however administered, whether by immersing, washing, or 

sprinkling, there can be no question that the cleansing nature of 

the element is the natural basis of the ordinance, and that from 

which it derives its appropriate character, as the initiatory ser- 

Hce of a Christian life. Symbolically, it conveys the salutary 

instruction, that he who becomes Christ's and through Christ 

Would dedicate himself to the work and service of God, must be 

purified from the filth and pollution of sin ; he must be regene- 

l^ted and made holy. Believers are therefore described as 

** having their bodies washed with pure water," (Heb. x. 22, 

>rhere the symbolical language is still entirely retained,) or as 

Iiiaving undergone "the washing of regeneration," (Tit. iii. 5, 

'^rhere the internal character of tne work is distinctly intimated, 

^nd also coupled with the efficient cause in the additional 

expression, "the renewing of the Holy Ghost/') or again, as 
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being " sanctified and cleansed by the washing of water, by the 
word." (Eph. v. 26.) By the word is meant the tmth of 
Christ's salvation; for this, when properly understood and cor- 
dially embraced, is internally the means of cleansing. It is the 
instrumental cause through which the sanctification of the heart 
is accomplished. So that he who would acceptably approach 
Ood, and discharge aright the duties of his service, must first 
have his heart purified by faith, he must receive the light, and 
through the light become a partaker in the holiness of God. 
The unclean, those who are still living in the guilt and pollu- 
tion of sin, can have no place in His kmgdom, and even '^ their 
prayers are abomination to Him." As Aaron had the sentence 
of aeath suspended over him, in case he should go about the 
ministrations of the tabernacle with unwashed hands or feet, so 
the services of ungodly persons, instead of procuring the bless- 
ing of God, only provoke the eyes of His glory, and prepare 
for them a heavier condemnation. 

But the other piece of sacred furniture belonging to the fore- 
court, the altar of burnt-ofiering, had in some respects a still 
closer connection with the interior of the tabernacle and its holy 
ministrations. For, it was with live coals taken from it, that 
the priest constantly furnished his censer when he went in to 
burn incense before the Lord, and only after being himself 
besprinkled with blood from that altar could he go into the 
tabernacle and perform the service of Gt>d. On these accounts, 
and also because it was the one altar of sacrifice, where the 
people could directly meet with God and present to Him their 
ofierings, the altar of burnt-offering held a place of peculiar 
importance. It was directed to be made of boards of shittim- 
wood, covered with brass ; and of this latter material also were 
made the several instruments attached to it — ^pans, shovels, 
flesh-hooks, etc. Hence, it is frequently called the hnuen 
altar, to distinguish it from the altar of incense within the 
tabernacle, which, from having been overlaid with gold, ia 
sometimes named the golden altar. In form, it was a square 
of five cubits, and about four and an half feet high, with what 
were called horns^ or projecting corners. Its ever-burning fire- 
place consisted of a movable grate, sunk down from the top in 
the centre, suspended by four rings, so that the fire was at 
some distance from the boards of the altar, there being a space 
between these, and the grating of net-work, which held the fire 
— "hollow with boards shalt thou make it." And this holloir 
space is justly supposed to have been left for being filled with 
earth or stones, so that the brazen altar might still correspond 
with the description given in Exod. xx. 24, 26, "An altar of 
earth shalt thou make Me, and if thou wilt make it of stone, 
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thou shalt not build it of hewn stone. "^ The reason of which 
18 to be sought, not in any repudiation of external pomp or 

Silendour in the Divine worship, which would have placed the 
tar in direct contrast to many things in the tabernacle, nor in 
Xhe intention of meeting certain idolatrous tendencies (as Speh- 
cer represents,) but in the proper nature and design of the altar 
itself. 

For this altar of sacrifice was to be the grand point of 
meeting between God and sinful men, between God and men 
€U sinful; and only by first meeting there, and entering into a 
state of reconciliation and peace, could they afterwards be 
admitted into His house, as those who had the privilege of 
communion and fellowship with Him. The altar was in a sense 
God's table, at and around which, the Holy One of heaven and 
the guilty children of dust might come together, and transact 
respecting life and blessing. But as such it must be a table 
peculiarly of blood, the place for things killed and slaughtered 
(hence called nnt^an from nnt to kill or slaughter,) for the way 
to fellowship with God, for guilty beings, could only be found 
through an avenue of death. And since this table' must thus 
perpetually bear on it the blood-«tained memorials and fruits of 
sin, what so suitable for the materials, of which it was to be 
principally formed, as the naked dust of earth, or earth's 
unhewn, unpolished stones, taken just as God and nature pro- 
vided them? For thus the worshippers might most easily 
discern the appointed place of meeting to be of God's provid- 
ing, and His in such a sense, that no art or device of theirs 
could be of any avail to fit it for the high end it was intended 
to serve, nay, that their workmanship, being that of sinful 
creatures, had rather a contrary tendency, a polluting effect. 
Materials directly fashioned by the hand of God were alone 
suitable here, and these not of the more rare and costly des- 
cription, but the simple earth, made originally for man's sup- 
port and nourishment, but now the witness of his sin, the 
drinker in of the blood of his forfeited life, the theatre and 
home of death. 

1 Spencer (De Leg. L. ii., o. 6) conceives this altar to have been rach onlj 
as was to be raised on extraordinary occasions, and not to apply at all to the 
braxen altar. Some of the Jewish writers, howeyer, judge better: **Altare 
terrenm est hoc ipsnm seneum altare, ci]guB concaTum terra implebatur." 
— Jarchi on Ezod. xvii. 6. '^Cayitas yero altaris terra replebatur, quo tem- 
pore eastra ponebant" — Bechai in ibid. And B&br properly remarks, after 
Yon Meyer, that this hollow space was not merely to be thus filled up with 
earth or etones, but that so filled, it formed the more essential and distinctlTe 
part of the materials of the altar — the boards being chiefly intended as a form 
or eaaing to hold it together. Henoe, also, that the earthen matter might 
appear prominent, the braxen altar was to haye no coyering or top, like the 
iltar of inoense. 
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This altar, then, being in a sense God's table, what was pro- 
perly God's part, and especially what He required as the means 
of atonement and reconciliation for sin, fell to be presented 
there. Whether actually consumed or not, everything of this 
description had to be offered, and, as it were, served up on it. 
But the things which God claimed as peculiarly his own, were 
also consumed; and the element, which was employed for this 
purpose, was the flaming fire, which is the most fitting repre- 
sentative of a holy God — and fire, not as lighted up by the 
hand of man, but sent down directly from above to make it the 
more strikingly expressive of His nature, and more surely 
indicative of his acceptance of the offerings. For the fire, 
which fell from heaven at the first institution of the tabernacle- 
service, and consumed the burnt-offering and the fat (Lev. 
ix. 24,) it was the part of the priesthood to keep perpetually 
burning; so that the same fire from heaven, which at first con- 
suiped, might, by being constantly preserved, never cease to 
consume the people's offerings, and as the people's gifts, so 
God*s acceptance of the gifts, might hate an abiding represen- 
tation on the altar. "The fire upon the altar," says Yitringa 
rightly, though he errs respecting the altar, in making it repre- 
sent God Himself, "the fire upon the altar signified anything 
in God, and indeed what is holy in 6?o(J— either the holy wifl 
of God, as righteous, loving excellence, delighting in every 
good work, and vindicating His own glory ; or the Holy Spirit 
of God, which is in God, and from God, Himself holy, and the 
administrator of the dispensation of holiness.'' And as the 
fire thus fitly svmbolized God, so its consumption of the offer- 
ings and carrymg them upwards to the visible heavens in a 
flame and smoke, not less fitly symbolized their acceptance by 
Him. Hence, also, the name given to those sacrifices, in which 
the whole was consumed on the altar, oZaA, ascension, denoting 
their going up bodily to God. And hence also the expression, 
so often used of acceptable sacrifice, " of fire, a sweet smelling 
savour (or, a savour of rest) for Jehovah," ascending, as it 
were, with a grateful odour to the God above. But the keep* 
ing of the fire perpetually alive was, no doubt, also a sign of 
the unceasing presentation of offerings, that ought to be ever 
proceeding on the altar. 

3. From what has been said, we are prepared to understand, 
that what most of all gave to this altar its distinctive character, 
and rendered it available to the grand purpose of reconcilisi- 
tion, and fellowship between God and man, was its being on all 
ordinary occasions the one place for presenting before God the 
blood of slain victims. This was its primary use, because it 
respects the ground of a sinner's intercourse with God; other 
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things were bat subordinate and accessory. And the reason 
is given by the author of the. Epistle to the Hebrews, when He 
testifies, that ^^ without shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sins," consequently no peace or fellowship with God for the 
sinner. It is still more fully brought out, however, in a declara- 
tion of Moses himself, the precise import and bearing of which 
deserves the most careful consideration. The passage is in Lev. 
xvii. 11, which should be rendered, not as in our version, but 
frith Bahr: "For the soul (ct)3) of the flesh is in the blood, and 
I have given it to you upon the altar, to atone for your souls, 
for the blood atones through the soul.'' (cBaa.) It is scarcely 
possible to mistake the general sense of this important pas- 
sage, but its precise and definite meaning has been somewhat 
obscured, by not perceiving that the soul at the close of the 
Terse refers back to the soul at the beginning, and expresses 
the principle or seat of life, not in him who is to be atoned for, 
but in the creature by which the atonement is made for him. 
And the full and correct import of the passage is to the follow- 
ing effect : "You must not eat the blood, because God has 
appointed it as the means of atonement for your sins. But it 
is the means of atonement, as the bearer of the soul. It is 
not, therefore, the matter of the blood that atones, but the 
soul or life which resides in it; so that the soul of the offered 
victim atones for the soul of the man who offers it."^ 

The ground upon which this merciful arrangement plainly 
proceeds, is the doomed condition of men as sinners, and the 
purpose of God to save them from its infliction. Their soul or 
life has, through sin, been forfeited to God, and, as a debt due 
to His justice, it should in right be rendered back again to 

^ The passage, indeed, is intended simply to protide an answer to two 
questions: Why they should not eat blood? viz., because the blood waa 
appointed by Ood for making atonement. And, why should blood have been 
appointed for this purpose? Tiz., because the soul or life is there, and hence 
is most suitably taken for the soul or life of man forfeited by sin. This is 
also the only sense of the passage that can be grammatically justified ; for 
the preposition ^ after the verb to atone (^c^) invariably denotes that 6y 
vkieh the atonement is made : while as invariably the person or object for 
whiek is denoted by ^. or ^^ — See Gesen Lex. or Bahr on the passage before 
us. We are surprised, therefore, that Hengstenberg in his recent treatise— 
Opfer der heiligen Schrift — should adhere to the old rendering, and give 
nothing but hi;* own authority for doing so. Abenezra, qaoted by Pahr, had 
briefly indicated the riglit interpretation: *' Sanguis anim&. qusB sibi inest, 
expiit;" also Gu<}setiu<t: ** Per animam t. f., vi animie in eo sanguine oon- 
stantis." Though Ba!ir, howevor, has given the right view of this passage, 
ha has again neutralized the benefit by the misapplication of the passage, 
which he has laboriously striven to make in support of his own false views of 
atonement. We shall throw into the form of an appendix, an examination of 
his grouuils, and shall chiefly meet his erroneous statements by the sounder 
ones which have been urged by an opponent in his own countrv Eurtx, in hie 
Mossiaebe Opfer. See Appendix B. 
VOL. II. 33 
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Him who gave it. The enforcement of this claim, of course, 
inevitably involves the death of transgressors, according to the 
sentence from the very first hung over the commission of sin, 
denouncing its penalty to be death. But as God appears in 
the institution of sacrifice providing a way of escape from this 
deserved doom, He mercifully appoints a substitute — ^the soul 
or life of a beast, for the soul or life of the transgressor ; and 
as the seat of life is in the blood, so the blood of the beast, its 
life-blood, was given to be shed in death, and served up on the 
altar of God, in the room of that other and higher, but guilty 
life, which had become due to Divine justice. When this was 
done, when the blood of the slain victim was poured out or 
sprinkled upon the altar, and thereby given up to God, the 
sinner's guilt was atoned (covered;) a screen, as it were, was 
thrown between the eye of God and his guilt, or between his 
own soul and the penalty due to his transgression. In other 
words, a life that had not been forfeited, was accepted in the 
room of the sinner's, that was forfeited ; and this was yielded 
back to him as now again a life in peace and fellowship with 
God — a life out of death. 

It is clear, however, that while in one respect the life or soul 
of the sacrifice was a suitable ofiering or atonement for that of 
the sinner, as being unstained by guilt, innocent; in another, 
it was entirely the reverse, and could not in any proper and 
satisfactory sense take away sin. This imperfection or inade- 
quacy arose from the vast disproportion between the two— the 
one soul being that of a rational and accountable creature, free 
to think and act, to determine and choose for itself, the other 
that of an irrational creature, destitute of independent thought 
and moral feeling, and so incapable alike of sin or of holiness. 
It is, therefore, only in a negative sense that the sacrificed victim 
could be regai*ded even as innocent ; for, strictly speaking, the 
question of guilt or innocence belongs to a higher region than 
that which, by the very law of its being, it was appointed to 
occupy. And being thus so inferior in nature, how far was it 
from possessing what yet the slightest reflection could easily 
discern to be necessary to constitute a real and valid atonement 
or covering for the sinner's deficiency, viz. an equivalent for 
his life. The life-blood, then, which God gave for this purpose 
upon the altar, must obviously have been but a temporary 
expedient; His offended holiness could not rest in that, nor 
could He have intended more by the appointment than the 
keeping up of a present testimony to the higher satisfaction, 
which justice demanded for the sinner's guilt, and a symbolical 
representation of it. Then, out of these radical defects there 
inevitably arose others, which still farther marked with imper- 
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fection and inadequacy the sacrifices of irrational victims. For 
here there was necessarily wanting that oneness of nature 
between the sinner and his substitute, and in the latter that 
consent of will to the mutual interchange of parts, which are 
indispensably requisite to the idea of a perfect sacrifice. Nor 
could the sacrifice itself — which was a still more palpable incon- 
gruity — be like the sin, for which it was offered in atonement, 
a voluntary and personal act ; the priest and the sacrifice were 
of necessity divided, and the work of atonement was done, not 
by the victim in willing self-dedication, but wpon it, all uncon- 
sciously, by the hand of another. 

Such defects and imperfections inhering in the very nature 

of ancient sacrifice, it could not possibly have been introduced 

or sanctioned by God as a satisfactory and ultimate arrange- 

'xnent. Nor could He have adopted it even as a temporary one, 

so far as to warrant the Israelitish worshipper to look for 

']>ardon and acceptance by complying with its enactments, unless 

^here had already been provided in His eternal counsels, to be 

^ due time manifested to the world, a real and adequate sacri- 

dice for human guilt. Such a sacrifice, we need scarcely add, 

^ to be found in Christ ; who is, therefore, called emphatically 

"the Lamb of God"— "foreordained before the foundation of 

the world" — and of whose precious blood, it is written, that 

"it cleanseth from all sin." 

How far, however, the Jewish worshippers themselves were 
alive to the necessity of this alone adequate provision, and 
realized the certainty of its future exhibition, can only be 
matter of probable conjecture, or reasonable inference. As the 
light of the Church, generally, differed at diflerent times, and 
in different individuals, so undoubtedly would the apprehension 
of this portion of divine truth have its diversities of comparative 
clearness and obscurity in the Jewish mind. If there were 
faith only to the extent of embracing and acting upon the 
existing arrangements — ^faith to present the appointed sacri- 
fices for sin, and to believe in humble confidence, that imperfect 
and defective as these manifestly were, they would still be 
accepted for an atonement, and that God Himself would know 
how to supply what His own provision needed to complete its 
efficacy — if faith only to this extent existed, we have no reason 
to say it was insufficient for salvation ; it might be faith very 
much in the dark, but still it was faith in a revealed word of 
Gt)d, implicitly following the path which that word prescribed. 
It was the child relying on a father's goodness, and com- 
mitting itself to the guidance of a father's wisdom, while still 
unable to see the end and reason of the course by which it 
was led. 
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But it was scarcely possible for thoughtful and reflective 
minds, for any length of time at least, to stand simply at this 
point. The felt imperfection and deficiency in the appointed 
sacrifices could not fail in such minds to connect itself with the 
Messiah, with whose coming there was always associated the 
introduction of a state of order and perfection. Some even of 
the Rabbinical writers speak as expressly upon this point as 
the New Testament itself does.^ And *'when the conscience 
of the Israelite (to use the words of Kurtz, Mos. Opfer. 
p. 43, 44) was fairly awakened to the insuflSciency of the blood 
of irrational creatures to effect a real atonement for sin, there 
was no other way for him to obtain satisfaction, than in the 
supposition that a perfect ever available sacrifice lay in the 
future. This supposition was the more natural to him, and 
must have readily suggested itself, as the Israelite, according 
to his constitutional temperament, was ''a man of desire," and 
was farther stimulated and encouraged by the whole genius 
and tendency of his religion to look forward to the future. 
Besides, his entire life and history, his ancestors, his land, his 
people, his law, all bore a typical character, which his own 
spiritual tendency prompted him to search for, and which ante* 
cedent Divine revelations instructed him to find. . • . And 
had not Moses himself given some indication of the typical 
character of the whole ritual introduced by him, when he testi* 
fied that the Eternal Archetype of it was shown him upon the 
holy mount? How natural was it, moreover, to bring the 
heart and centre of the entire worship into connection with the 
promises respecting the seed of the woman and of the patri- 
archs, and possibly with still other elements in the earlier reve- 
lations or devout breathings? How natural to connect together 
the centre of his expectations with the centre of his worship^ 

1 Schoettgen (Hor. Heb. et. Tal. ii., p. 612) prodaces fh>m Jewish aathoii- 
ties the following plain declarations: **In the times of the Messiah aU saerl* 
fioes will oease, bat the sacrifice of praise will not cease." ** When the Israsl" 
ites were in the holy land, they took away all diseases and punishments tmm 
the world* through the acts of worship and the sacrifices which they performedL; 
but now Messiah takes these away from the sons of men." One quoted bj 
B&hr from Eisenmenger (Entdectes Judenthum, ii., p. 720) goes so far aa to 
say, "that He would pour out his soul unto death, and that his blood would 
make atonement for the people of Qod." It is right to state, however, that 
the value of such testimonies is greatly diminished by the multitude of direetlj 
opposite ones, which are also to be found in the Rabbinical writings. In ik% 
very next page, Schoettgen has passages affirming that the day of expiati<n 
should never cease, and the mass of the Jews in our Lord's time oertainlj 
believed in the perpetuity of the law of Moses. The utmost that can be fairly 
deduced from the quotations noticed above is, that there were minds among 
them seeking relief from felt wants and deficiencies, in the expectation of that 
S ore perfect state of things, which was to be brought in by Christ 
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to descry a secret, though still perhaps incomprehensible con- 
nection between them, and in that to seek the explication of 
the sacred mystery?" 

4. The directions given in the law of Moses respecting the 
sacrificial blood, as well before as after its being shed in 
death, tend in every respect to confirm the views already 
exhibited of its vicarious import. They relate chiefly to the 
selection of the victim — the imposition of the offerer's hands 
on its head — and the action with (the sprinkling of) the 
blood. 

(1.) The choice in respect to the victims to be offered was 
limited to ^Hhe herd and the flocks** (oxen, sheep, and goats,) 
and to individuals of these without any manifest blemish. Why 
animals from such classes alone were to be taken, was briefly, 
but correctly answered even by Witsius,^ when treating of the 
connection between the restriction as to clean animals for food, 
and the appointment of the same for sacrifice upon the altar : 
"God wished (says he) these two to be joined together, partly 
that man might thereby exhibit the more clearly his gratitude 
to God, in offering what had been given him for the support of 
his own life; and partly that the substitution of the sacrifice 
in his stead might be rendered the more palpable. For man 
offering the support of his own life, appeared to offer that life 
itself." This last thought, we have no doubt, indicates what 
may be called the primary reason, and brings the selection of 
the victim into closest contact with the essential nature of the 
sacrifice. It was not permitted to offer in sacrifice human 
victims, because none such could be found free from guilt, and 
so they were utterly unfit for being presented as a substitution 
for sinful men. But to make the gap as small as possible 
between the offerer and. the victim — to secure that at least the 
animal natures of the two should stand in the nearest relation, 
the offerer was obliged to select his representative from the 
tame domestic animals of his own property, and of his own 
rearing, the most human in their natural disposition and mode 
of life; and not only that, but such also, as might in a certain 
sense be regarded as of one flesh with himself— so far homo- 
geneous, that the flesh of the one was fit nutriment for the flesh 
of the other. The principle which lay at the bottom of this 
selection, like every other in the ancient economy, is seen rising 
to its perfect form and highest manifestation in Christ — who, 
while the eternal Son of God, and as such infinitely exalted 
above man, yet brought Himself down to man's sphere, became 
literally flesh of man's flesh, and, sin alone excepted, was found 

1 MisoeL Sao., Lib. ii., Diss. 2, { 14. 
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in all things like to man, that he might be. a suitable offering, 
as well as High-priest, for the heirs of His salvation.^ 

It was for a reason very closely related to the one noticed, 
that the particular animal offered in sacrifice was to be always 
perfect in its kind. In the region of the animal life it was to 
be a fitting representative of what man should be — what his 
real and proper representative mtLst be, in the region of the 
moral and spiritual life. Any palpable defect or blemish, ren- 
dering it an imperfect specimen of the natural species it 
belonged to, would have visibly marred the image it was in- 
tended to present of the holy beauty which was sought by God 
first in man, and now in man's substitute and ransom. For 
the reality we are again pointed by the inspired writers of the 
New Testament to Christ, whose blood is described as that "of 
a lamb without blemish, and without spot,'' and who is declared 
to have been such an High-priest as became us, because ^^holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners." 

In cases of extreme poverty, when the worshipper could not 
afford a proper sacrifice, the law permitted him to bring pigeons 
or turtle-doves, the blood of which was to be brought to the 
altar as that of the animal victim. That these rather than 
poultry are specified, the domestic fowls of modern times, aroee 
from the manners prevalent among the ancient Israelites. 
These doves were, in fact, with them the tame, domesticated 
fowls, and in the feathered tribe corresponded to sheep and 
oxen among animals. No mention whatever is made of home- 
bred fowls or chickens in Old Testament Scripture. 

(2.) The second leading prescription regarding the victim, 
viz., that before having its blood shed in death, the offerer 
should lay his hand or hands upon its head, was still more 
essentially connected with the great idea of sacrifice. This 
imposition of hands was common to all the bloody sacrifices, 
and is given as a general direction before each of the several 
kinds of them, except the trespass-offering (Lev. i. 4, iiL 2, 

1 The reasons often gi^en for the choice of the victims being confined to t^ 
flock and the herd, such as that these were the more yalaable, were moro 
accessible, cTer at hand, homed (emblematical of power and dignity,) and 
such like, fall away of themselves, when the subject is Tiewed in its proper 
connection and bearings. It is, of course, quite easy to find many analogies 
in such respects between the victims and Christ; but they are rather beside 
the purpose, and tend to lead away the mind from the main idea. The view 
of B&hr is an ingenious and plausible modification of the notion, which repre* 
sents the materials of ancient sacrifice as property-gifts; he regards oxen* 
sheep, and goats, as the pastoral, as bread, oil, and wine, were the agrievl* 
tural products of the land — so that the things sacrified were representatives of 
the people's whole property. The view is radically defective, for it omits sU 
reference to sin, punishment, substitution, the prime elements in ancient iseri- 
fioe. 
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IV. 4-15, xvi. 21 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 23,) and was no doubt omit- 
ted in regard to it on account of its being so much of the same 
nature with the sin-offering, that the regulation would naturally 
lye understood to be applicable to both. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Jewish writers held the necessity of the imposition 
of hands in all the animal sacrifices except the passover.* 
What the rite really imported would be easily determined, if 
the explanation were sought merely from the materials fur- 
nished by Scripture itself. There the custom, viewed generally, 
appears as a symbolical action, bespeaking the communication 
of something in the person who imposes his hands, to the person 
or being on whom they are imposed. Hence it was used on 
such occasions as the bestowal of blessing (Gen. xlviii. 14; 
Matt. xix. 15;) and the communication of the Holy Spirit, 
whether to heal bodily disease (Matt. ix. 18 ; Mark vi. 5 ; Acts ix. 
12—17, etc.,) or to endow with supernatural gifts (Acts xix. 6,) 
or to designate or qualify for a sacred ofiSce. (Numb, xxvii. 18; 
Acts vi. 6; 1 Tim. v. 22.) In all such cases there was plainly 
a conveyance to one who wanted from another who possessed, 
and the hand, the usual instrument of communication in the 
matter of gifts, simply denoted, when laid upon the head of 
the recipient, the fact of the conveyance being actually made. 
What, then, in the case of the bloody sacrifices did the offerer 
possess which did not belong to the victim ? What had the 
one to convey to the other? Primarily and indeed always 
railt. This, as we have already shown, was the grand and 
fundamental distinction between the offerer and his victim. It 
was especially, as being the representative of him in his state 
of guilt and condemnation, that its blood required to be shed in 
death, to pay the wages of his sin. And as God had given it 
to be used for such a purpose, so the offerer's laying his hands 
upon its head, indicated that he willingly appropriated it to the 
same, and made over to it as innocent the burden of guilt with 
which he felt himself to be charged. Besides this, however, 
other things in the offerer might also be symbolically transfer- 
red to the sacrifice, according to the more special design and 
object of the sacrifice. As his substitute, presented to God in 
his room and stead, it might be made to embody and express 
whatever feelings toward God had a place in his bosom — not 
merely convictions of sin, and desires of forgiveness, but also 
such feelings as gratitude for benefits received, or humble con- 

1 OmDlbofl Tictimin, que a qaopiam privato offerebantar, sive ex precepto, 
fiTe ex arbitrio offerrcntur, oportebat ipsum imponere manas dam yiTebant 
adhnc, exceptis tantum primitiiR, decimis, et agno pascbali Maimnn. Hilo. 
Rorbanoth 8. See also Outram De Sac. L. i., o. 15; Ainsworth on LeT. i. 4, 
xvi. 6, 11. Magee on Atonement, Note 89. 
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fidence in the Divine mercy and loving-kindness. And when 
the law entered with its more complete sacrificial arrangements^ 
appointing sin and trespass-offerings, as a dbtinct species of 
sacrifice, there can be no doubt, that in these would more espe- 
cially be represented the sense of guilt on the part of the 
offerer, while in the peace or thank-offerings, it would be the 
other class of feelings, those of gratitude or trust, which were 
more particularly expressed. But still not to the exclusion of 
the other. In whatever circumstances, and with whatever spe- 
cial design man may approach God, he must come as a sinner, 
conscious of his unworthiness and his guilt. Nor, if he conipre- 
hends aright the relation in which he naturally stands to God, 
will anything tend more readily to awaken in his bosom this 
humble and contrite feeling, than a sensible participation of 
the mercies of God ; for he will regard them as tokens of Divine 
goodness, of which his sinfulness has made him altogether 
unworthy. So that the nearer God may have come to him in 
the riches of His grace, the more will he always be inclined to 
say with Jacob, "1 am not worthy of all the mercies and the 
truth which Thou hast shown unto thy servant;" or with the 
Psalmist : " Lord, what is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? 
Or the son of man, that Thou visitest him?*' It was, there- 
fore, of necessity that there should have been even in snoh 
offerings a sense of guilt and unworthiness on the part of the 
worshipper, and hence the stress laid in all the animal sacrifieee 
under the law, on the shedding and sprinkling of the blood, a 
peculiarity quite unknown to heathenism. Even in the thank- 
offerings, the atoning property of the blood was kept promi- 
nently in view. 

It is impossible, then, we conceive, to separate in any case 
the imposition of hands on the head of the victim from the 
expression and conveyance of guilt; because the worshipper 
could never approach God in any other character than that of 
a sinner, consequently in no other way than through the shed- 
ding of blood. The specific service the blood had to render in all 
the sacrifices, was to be an atonement for the sinner's guilt 
upon the altar; and in reference to that part of the victim — 
always the most essential part — the imposition of the offerer's 
hands was the expression of his desire to find deliverance 
through that blood from his burden of iniquity, and acceptance 
with God. In those offerings especially — such as sin and 
trespass-offerings — in which the feeling of sin was peculiarly 
prominent in the sinner's bosom, the outward ceremony would 
naturally be used with more of this respect to the imputation 
of guilt; the wliole desire of the offerer would concentrate 
itself here. And in perfect accordance with what has been 
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said, we learn from Jewish sources, that the imposition of 
hands was always accompanied with confession of sin, but this 
yarying, as to the particular form it assumed, according to the 
nature of the sacrifice presented. And in the only explanation 
which Moses himself has given of the meaning of the rite, 
namely, as connected with the services of the day of atone- 
ment, it is represented as being accompanied not only with 
confession of sin, but also with the sin's conveyance to the 
body of the victim: "Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the 
head of the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their 
sins, pvUing them upan the head of the goat,' '^ 

The principle involved in this transaction is equally appli- 
cable to New Testament times, and, stript of its external form, 
is simply this, that the atonement of Jesus becomes available 
to the salvation of the sinner, only when he comes to it with 
heartfelt convictions of sin, and with mingled sorrow and con- 
fidence disburdens himself there of the whole accumulation of 
his guilt. Kepentance toward God and faith toward the Lord 
Jesus Christ, must grow and work together like twin sisters, in 
the experience of his soul. And assuredly, if there be no 
genuine sense of sin, showing itself in a readiness to make full 
confession of the short-comings and transgressions in which it 
has appeared, and an earnest desire to turn from it and be 
delivered from its just condemnation through the blood of 
sprinkling, as there is then no real preparedness of heart to 
receive, so there can be no actual participation in, the benefits 
of Christ's redemption. 

^ Ley. xri. 21. The Jewish anthorities referred to may seen in Outram, 
L. i., c. 16, 2 10, 11 ; Ainsworth on Lev. i. 4; Magee, Note 89. Upon the 
sin-offering the offerer confessed the iniquity of sin, upon the trespMS- 
offering the iniquity of trespass, upon the burnt-offering the iniquity of 
doing' what he should not hare done, and not doing what he ought, etc. 
Outram gives several forms of confession, of which we select merely the one 
for a private individual, when confessing with his hands on his sin-offering: 
'*! beseech thee, Lord, I have sinned, I have done perversely, I have 
rebelled, 1 have done so and so (mentioning the particular transgression ;) 
but now I repent, and let this victim be my expiation." So closely waa 
imposition of hands associated in Jewish minds with confession of sins, that 
it passed with them for a maxim, "where there is no confession of sins there 
is no imposition of hands;'* and they also held it equally certain, that the 
design of this imposition of hands *<wa8 to remove the sins from the individual 
and transfer them to the animal.'' (Outram, L. i., c. xv. 8, xxii. 6.) The 
circumstance of the hearers of blasphemy being appointed to lay their hands 
on the head of the blasphemer before he was stoned (Lev. xxiv. 14,) is no 
contradiction to what has been said, but rather a confirmation ; for till the 
guilt was punished, it was looked upon as belonging to the congregation at 
large (comp. Jos. vii. ; 2 Sam. xxi.,) and by this right it was devolved entirely 
upon himself, that he might bear the punishment. B&hr finds nothing in the 
rite but a symbolical declaration, that the victim was the offerer's own pro- 
perty, and that he was ready to devote it to death. 
TOL. U. S4 
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(3.) The only remaining direction of a general kind, appli- 
cable to all the sacrifices of blood, was tne action with the 
blood after it was shed. It was to be sprinkled— on ordinary 
occasions — ^upon the altar round about, but on the day of 
atonement, also upon the mercy-seat in the inner, and the altar 
of incense in the outer apartment of the Tabernacle. For the 
present, we confine our attention to the ordinary use of it. 
"This sprinkling of the blood," Outram remarks, "was by 
much the most sacred part of the entire service, since it was 
that by which the life and soul of the victim were considered to 
be given to God as supreme Lord of life and death; for what 
was placed upon the altar of God was supposed, according to 
the religion of the Old Testament, to be rendered to Him."* 
But in what relation did the blood stand, when thus rendered 
to God? Was it as still charged with the guilt of the ofierer, 
and underlying the sentence of God*s righteous condemnation? 
So the language just quoted would seem to import. But how 
then shall we meet the objection, which naturally arises on 
such a supposition, that a polluted thing was laid upon the 
altar of God? And how could the blood with propriety be 
regarded as so holy when sprinkled on the altar, that it 
sanctified whatever it touched: We present the following as 
in our judgment the true representation of the matter : By the 
ofierer's bringing his victim, and with imposition of hands con- 
fessing over it his sins, it became symbolically a personation of 
sin, and hence must forthwith bear the penalty of sin— death. 
When this was done, the offerer was himself free alike from sin 
and from its penalty. But was the transaction by which this 
was effected owned by God? And was the offerer again 
restored, as one possessed of pure and blessed life, to the 
favour and fellowship of God? It was to testify of these 
things — the most important in the whole transaction — that the 
sprinkling of the blood upon the altar took place. Having 
with his own hands executed the deserved penalty on the 
victim, the offerer gave the blood to the priest, as God's 
representative. But that blood had already paid, in death, the 
penalty of sin, and was no longer laden with guilt and pollu- 
tion. The justice of God was (symbolically) satisfied concern- 
ing it; and by the hands of His own representative, He could 
with perfect consistence receive it, as a pure and spotless thing, 
the very image of His own holiness, upon His table or altar. 
In being received there, however, it still represented the blood 
or soul of the offerer, who thus saw himself, through the action 
with the blood of his victim, re-established in communion with 

1 Be Sao. L. L, o. 16, { 4. 
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Crod, and solemnly recognized as possessing life, holy and 
l)lessed, as it is in Uod Himself. His soul had come again into 
peaceful and approved contact with God, and was thence 
^tdmitted to participate of a divine nature.^ 

How exactly this representation accords with what is written 
of Christ, must be obvious on the slightest reflection. When 
dying as man's substitute and representative, He appeared 
laden with the guilt of innumerable sins, as one who, though 
He knew no sin, yet had ^'been made sin," bearing in Hia per- 
son the concentrated mass of His people's pollution; ana on 
this account He received upon His head the curse due to sin, 
and sank under the stroke of death, as an outcast from heaven. 
But the moment he gave up the ghost, an end n^as made of sin. 
With the pouring out of his soul unto death, its guilt and curse 
were exhausted for all who should be heirs of salvation. God- 
head was glorified concerning it with a perfect glory ; and when 
the life laid down in ignominy and shame, was again resumed 
in honour and triumph, and this, or the blood in which it 
resided, was presented before the Father in the heavenly 
places, it bespoke His people's acceptance in Him to the pos- 
session of a life out of death, to nearest fellowship with God, 
and the perpetual enjoyment of the Divine favour; so that 
they are even said to "sit with Him in heavenly places," and 
to have "their life hid with Him in God." Hence also the 
peculiar force and significancy of the expression in 1 Pet. L 2, 
formerly explained 7vol. i., p. 153,) "unto," not only obedi- 
ence, but also "sprinkling of the blood of Jesus;" in other 
words, unto the participation of His risen, divine, heavenly 
life — a life that is replete with the favour, and partakes of the 
blessedness of God. It is there spoken of as the end and con- 
summation of a Christian calling. Not as if such a calling 
could really be entered upon without a participation in Christ's 
risen life; but there must be 2^ growing participation; and the 
spiritual life of a child of God approaches to perfection, accord- 
ing as he becomes "complete in Jesus," ana is through Him 
"filled into the fulness of God." 

But it is unnecessary here to enter into a full exhibition of 
the truth, as it will again occur, especially in connection with 

^ This representation, which is so perfectly simple, that it cannot be regarded 
as haying lain beyond the reach of the commonest worshipper, completely dia- 
poses of the objection urged by Sykes, Priestley, and others, that if the guilt 
of the offerer was laid upon the victim, men must bare offered to Qod what 
was pollated. The objection was taken up, but in its main point, rather 
evaded than satisfactorily answered, by Magee in his 39th Note. Knrts has 
come the nearest to a right explanation of this part of the sacrificial idea (Mof. 
Opfer., p. 80-85,) but spoils its simplicity and truthfulness by considering the 
Altar as in a sense representative of the offerer. 
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the service of the day of atonement. When formerly explain- 
ing the passage in first Peter, the sprinkling was viewed with 
a more special reference to the service at the ratification of the 
covenant, when the blood was partly sprinkled on the altar and 
partly on the people, to denote more distinctly their participa- 
tion and fellowship in what belonged to it. In the case of 
ordinary sacrifices, however, this was not done ; nor could it be 
said to be necessary to complete the symbolical action. The 
offerer, after having brought his victim to the altar, laid his 
hands on its head with confession of sin, and having solemnly 
given it up for his expiation, could have no difficulty in realiz- 
ing his connection with the blood, and his interest in its future 
application. The difficulty rather stood in his realizing God's 
acceptance of such blood in his behalf, and on its account 
restoring him to life and blessing. Now, however, the difficulty 
is entirely on the other side, and stands in realizing, not the 
acceptance of Christ's soul or blood by the Father, but our 
personal interest in it — in apprehending ourselves to be really 
and truly represented in the pouring out of His soul for sin, 
and its presentation for acceptance and blessing in the heavenly 
places. Hence, while respect is also had to the former in the 
New Testament, yet in the practical application of the doctrine 
of redemption, the latter is commonly made more prominent, 
viz. "the sprinkling of the believer's heart," or "the purging 
of his conscience** with the blood of Jesus. This is done, how- 
ever, simply out of respect to the difficulty referred to; and 
stripped of their symbolical colouring, the essential and radical 
idea in all such representations is God's owning in the behalf 
of His people, and receiving into fellowship with Himself, as 
pure and holy, that life which has borne in death the curse and 
penalty of sin; so that its new, undying life, becomes their 
life, and its inheritance of blessing their inheritance. This 
owning and receiving on the part of God, is what is meant by 
Christ's sprinkling with His blooJ the heavenly places. And 
to realize on solid grounds the fact of its having been done /or 
U8, is on our part to come to the blood of sprinkling, and enter 
into the participation of its pure and blessed life. 



SECTION V. 

THE MOST HOLT PLACE, WITH ITS FURNITITRE, AND THE GREAT ANNUAL 8KEVICI 
CONNECTED WITH IT, ON THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 

Though the tabernacle, as a whole, was God's house or dwell- 
ing-place among His people, yet the innermost of its two 
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apartments alone was appropriated for His peculiar place of 
abode — ^the seat and throne of His kingdom. It was there, in 
-tliat hallowed recess, where the awful symbol of His presence 
liad its settled abode, and from which, as from Ilis very 
presence-chamber, the high-priest was to receive the communi- 
eations of His grace and will, to be through him made known 
to the people. The things, therefore, which concern it, most 
immediately and directly respect God; we have here, in symbol, 
the revelation of what God Himself is in relation to His people. 

I. The apartment itself was a perfect cube of ten cubits^ 
thus bearing on all its dimensions the symbol of completeness — 
an image of the all-perfect character of the Being who conde- 
scended to occupy it as the region of His manifested presence 
and glory. The ark of the covenant, with the tables of the 
testimony, and the mercy-scat, with the two cherubims at each 
end, formed originally and properly its whole furniture. The 
ark or chest, which was simply made as a depository for hold- 
ing the two tables of the law, the tables of the covenant, was 
formed of boards of shittim-wood, overlaid with gold, two and a 
half cubits long, by one and a half broad, with a crown, or 
raised and ornamented border of gold around the top. This 
latter it had in common with the table of shew-broad, and the 
altar of incense; so that it could not have been meant to 
denote anything connected with the peculiar design of the ark, 
and in all the cases, indeed, it seems merely to have been 
added for the purpose of forming a suitable and becoming orna- 
ment. 

The mercy-seat, as it is called in our version, was a piece of 
solid gold, of precisely the same dimensions in length and 
breadth as the ark, and ordered to be placed above, on the top 
of it, probably so as to go within the crown of gold, and fit 
closely in with it. The Hebrew name is caporeth, or covering; 
but not exactly in the sense of being a mere lid or covering for 
the ark of the covenant. This might rather be said to suggest, 
than to express the real meaning of the term, as used in the 
present connection. For the caporeth is never mentioned as 
precisely the lid of the ark, or as simply designed to cover and 
conceal what lay within. It rather appears as occupying a 
place of its own; though connected with and attached to the 
ark, yet by no means a mere appendage to it ; and hence, both 
in the descriptions and the enumerations given of the holy 
things in the tabernacle, it is mentioned separately. (Exod. 
XXV. 17, xxvi. 34, xxxv. 12, xxxix. 35, xl. 20.) It sometimes 
even appears to stand more prominently out than the ark 
itself, and to have been peculiarly that for which the Most 
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Holy Place was set apart — as in Lev. xvi. 2, where this Place 
is described by its being "within the vail before the mercy- 
seat," and in 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, where it is simply designated 
" the house of the caporeth,'* or mercy-seat. 

What then was the precise object and design of this portion 
of the sacred furniture? It was for a covering, indeed, but for 
that only in the sense of atonement. The word is never used 
for a covering in the ordinary sense; wherever it occurs, it is 
always as the name of this one article — a name which it derived 
from being peculiarly and pre-eminently the place, where cover- 
ing or atonement was made for the sins of the people. There 
was here, therefore, in the very name, an indication of the real 
meaning of the symbol, as the kind of covering expressed by 
it, is covering only in the spiritual sense — atonement. Hence 
the rendering of the LXX. was made with the evident design 
of bringing out this : Uaumjpcou inidefia (a propitiatory cover- 
ing.) Yet, while the name properly conveys this meaning, it 
was not given without some respect also to the external posi- 
tion of the article in question, which was immediately above 
and upon, not the ark merely, but also the tables of the testi- 
mony within: "And thou shalt put the mercy-seat upon the 
ark of the testimony*' TExod. xxvi. 34;) "the mercy-seat that 
is over the testimony* (xxx. 6;) "that the cloud of incense 
may cover the mercy-seat that is upon the testimony. (Lev. 
xvi. 13.) The tables of the covenant, as formerly explained 
(p. 98,) contained God's testimony, not simply for holiness in 
general, but for holiness as opposed to His people's transgres- 
sions — His testimony against them on account of sin; and as 
they could not stand before it when thundered with terrific 
majesty in their ears from Mount Sinai, neither could they 
spiritually stand before the accusations it was constantly raising 
against them in the presence of God, in the Most Holy Place. 
A covering was, therefore, needed for them between it, on the 
one hand, and God on the other — but an atonement-coyermft, 
A mere external covering would not do ; for the searching, afl- 
seeing eye of Jehovah was there,- from which nothing outward 
can conceal, and the law itself also, from which the covering 
was needed, is spiritual, reaching to the inmost thoughts of the 
heart, as well as to every action of the life. That the mercy- 
seat stood over the testimony, and shut it out from the bodiiY 
eye, was a kind of shadow of the provision required ; but stiu 
even under that dispensation, no more than the shadow, and 
fitted, not properly to be, but only to suggest what was really 
required, viz., a covering in the sense of an atonement. The 
covering required must be a propitiatory, a place on which the 
holy eye of God may ever see the blood of reconciliation; and 
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the Most Holy Place, as designated from it, and deriving thence 
its most essential characteristic, might fitly be called " the 
house of the propitiatory," or the "atonement-house." (1 Chron. 
xxviii. 11.) 

At the two ends of the mercy-seat, and rising, as it were, out 
of it — a part of the same piece, and constantly adhering to it — 
there were two cherubim, made of beaten gold, with outstretched 
wings over-arching the mercy-seat, and looking inwards towards 
each other, and towards the mercy-seat, with an appearance of 
holy wonder and veneration. The symbolical import of these 
ideal figures has already been fully investigated,^ and nothing 
more is necessary here than a brief indication of their design as 
connected with the mercy-seat. Placed as they were with their 
outstretched wings rising aloft and overshadowing the mercy- 
seat, they gave to this the appearance of a glorious seat or throne, 
suited for the occupation or residence of God in the symbolic 
cloud as the King of Israel. That forms of created beings were 
made to surround this throne of Deity and impart to it an ap- 
pearance of becoming grandeur and majesty, this was simply an 
outward embodiment of the fact, that God ever makes Himself 
known as the God of the living, of whom, not only have count- 
less myriads been formed by His hand, but attendant hosts also 
continually minister around Him and celebrate His glory. And 
that the particular forms hero used were compound figures, 
representations of ideal beings, and beings whose component 
parts consisted of the highest kinds of life on earth in its differ- 
ent spheres — man first and chiefly, and with him, the ox, the 
lion, and the eagle — this again, denoted that the forms and 
manifestations of creature-life, among whom and for whom God 
there revealed Himself, were not of heaven, but of earth — 
chiefly indeed, and pre-eminently man, who, when the work of 
redemption is complete, and he is fitted to dwell in the most 
excellent glory of the Divine presence, shall be invested with 
the glories of what is still to him but an ideal perfection, and be 
made possessor of a yet higher nature, and stand in yet nearer 
fellowship with God, than he did in the paradise that was lost. 
But these new hopes of fallen humanity all centre in the work 
of reconciliation and love, shadowed forth upon the mercy-seat ; 
thither, therefore, must the faces of these ideal heirs of salva- 
tion ever look, and with outstretched wing hang around the glo- 
rious scene, as in wondering expectation of the things now pro- 
ceeding in connection with it, and hereafter to be revealed. So 
that God sitting between the cherubim, is God revealing Himself 
as on a throne of grace, in mingled majesty and love, for the 
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recovery of His fallen family on earth, and their final elevation 
to the highest region of life, and blessedness, and glory. This 
explanation applies substantially to the curtains which formed 
the whole interior of the tabernacle, and which were throughout 
inwrought with figures of cherubim. Not the throne merely, 
but the entire dwelling of God, was in the midst of these repre- 
sentatives (as we conceive them to have chiefly been) of redeem- 
ed and glorified humanity. 

The articles now described formed properly the whole furni- 
ture of the Most Holy Place, being all that was required to gire 
a suitable representation of the character and purposes of God 
in relation to His people. But three other things were after- 
wards added, and placed, as it is said, before the Lord, or before 
the testimony — the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and the 
entire book of the law. These were all lodged there in the imme- 
diate presence of God, as in a safe and appropriate depository 
— lodged partly as memorials of the past, and partly as signs 
and witnesses for the future. The manna testified of God's 
power and willingness to give food for the life of his people eren 
m the most destitute circumstances — to sustain life in parched 
lands — and was ready to witness against them in all time 
coming, if they should distrust His goodness or repair to other 
sources for life and blessing. The rod of Aaron, which in 
itself was as dry and lifeless as the rods of the other tribes, bnt 
which, through the peculiar grace and miraculous power of God, 
"brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded al- 
monds," testified of the appointment of Aaron to the priestly 
oflSce — of him alone, but not, as some wickedly affirmed, to the 
detriment and death of the congregation, but rather for their 
life and fruitfulness in all that is pure and good. It was, there- 
fore, well fitted to serve as a witness in every age against those 
who might turn aside from God's appointed channel of grace, 
and choose to themselves other modes of access to Him, than 
such as He had Himself chosen and ordained. Finally, the 
book of the law, which contained all the statutes and ordinances, 
the precepts and judgments, the threatenings and promises, de- 
livered by the hand of Moses, and which it was the part of the 
priests and Lcvites to teach continually, and on the seventh or 
sabbatical year to read throughout in the audience of the people, 
this being put beside, or in the ark of the covenant, testified 
God's care to provide His people with a full revelation of His 
will, and stood there as a perpetual witness before God against 
His ministering servants, in case they should prove unfaithful 
to their charge. (Deut. xxxi. 26.) But these things were rather 
accessories to the furniture of the Most Holy Place, than essen- 
tial parts of it. The ark of the covenant, with the tables ef 
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testimony within, and the mercy-seat with the cherubim of glory 
above, upon the testimony, these alone were the sacred things, 
for the reception of which that interior Sanctuary was properly 
reserved and set apart. It is only with these, therefore, that 
we have now to do. 

n. Now, considered in themselves, and without respect to 
any service connected with them, what a clear and striking re- 
presentation did they present to the Israelite of the spiritual 
and holy nature of God ! How much was here to be learned of 
His perfections and character ! It is true, as certain writers 
have been at pains to tell us, there was nothing absolutely 
original in the plan of a sacred building or structure, having 
an inner sanctuary, with a chest or shrine of the Deity de- 
posited there, in whose honour the house was erected. But 
what then ? Does this general similarity account for what we 
have here, or place the one upon a level with the other? Far 
from it. For what do we perceive, when we look into those 
shrines that stood in the innermost recesses, more especially of 
Egyptian temples ? Some paltry or hideous idol, formed after 
the similitude of a beast, sacredly preserved and worshipped as 
a representative of the Deity, and this only as a substitute for 
the living creatures themselves, which appear to have been kept 
in the larger temples. "Living animals (says Jablonsky, Pan. 
ProU. p. 86,) such as were worshipped for images or statues, 
and treated with all divine honours, were to be found only in 
temples solemnly consecrated to the gods, and indeed only in 
certain of these. But effigies of these animals were to be seen in 
many other temples through the whole of Egypt, and are still 
discovered among their ruins.'* And another says: " Some of 
the sacred boats or arks contained the emblems of life and sta- 
bility, which, when the veil was drawn aside, were partially 
seen ; and others presented the sacred beetle of the sun, over- 
shadowed by the wings of two figures of the goddess Thmei or 
Truth. "^ But what, on the other hand, do we perceive, when 
we turn from these instruments of a debasing and abominable 
superstition, to look into the innermost sanctuary of the taber- 
nacle ? No outward similitude of any kind, that might be taken 
for an emblem or an image of God; nor any representation of 

1 Wilkinson, t., p. 265, last ed. We should doubt if in any case emblems of 
life and stability formed the only, or even the chief figures, since beast-wor- 
ihip was the leading characteristic of Egyptian idolatry. But even in external 
form, none of the arks referred to, present any proper resemblance of that of 
God. They always possess the ship or boat form, with something like an altar 
in the midst; they have nothing corresponding to the mercy-seat; and the chief 
purpose for which they appear to have been used, was to presenre an image of 
the ereature that was worshipped as emblematical of the god. 

- VOL. n. 86 
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Him, but what was to be found in that revelation of law, which 
unfolds what lie is in Himself, by disclosing what He requirea 
of moral and religious duty from His people — a law which the 
more reason is enlightened, the more does it consent to as ^'holy, 
just, and good,'* and which, therefore, reveals a God infinitely 
worthy of the adoration and love of His creatures. We here 
discern an immeasurable gulph between the religion of Moses 
and that of the nations of heathen antiquity ; and see also how 
the Israelites were taught, in the most central arrangements of 
their worship, the necessity of serving God in spirit, and of ren- 
dering all their worship subservient to the cultivation of the 
great principles of holiness and truth. 

But, considered farther, with reference to the professed object 
and design of the whole, what correct and elevated views were 
here presented of the fellowship between God and men? Had 
God only appeared as represented by the law of perfect holi- 
ness, who then could stand before Him? Or if without law, as 
a God of mercy and compassion, stooping to hold converse with 
sinful men, and receiving them back to His favour, what 
security should have been taken for guarding the rectitude of 
His government? But here, with the ark and the mercy-seat 
together, we behold Him in perfect adaptation to the circum- 
stances of men, appearing at once as the just God and the 
Saviour — keeping in His innermost sanctuary, nay, placing 
underneath His throne, as the very foundation on which it 
rested, the revelation of his pure and holy law, and, at the 
same time, providing for the transgressions of His people a 
covering of mercy that they might still draw near, to Him and 
live. It is already in principle the mystery of redemption — 
the manifestation of a God, Himself just, and yet the justifier 
of the ungodly — of a God, whose throne is alike the dwelling- 
place of righteousness and mercy — righteousness upholding the 
claims of law, mercy stretching out the sceptre of grace to the 
penitent : Both, even then, continually exercised, but rising at 
length to unspeakably their grandest display on the cross of 
Calvary, where justice is seen rigidly exacting of the Lamb 
of God the penalty due to transgression, and mercy providing, 
at an infinite cost, a way for the guilty into the Holiest of 
all. 

Since the iark of the covenant and the mercy-seat contained 
such a complete revelation of what God was in Himself and 
toward His people, we can easily understand why the symbol 
of His presence, the overshadowing cloud of glory, should have 
been immediately in connection with that, and why the life and 
soul of the whole Jewish theocracy should have been contem- 
plated as residing there. There peculiarly was ^Hhe place of 
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the Lord's throne, and the place of the soles of His feet, where 
He had His dwelling among the children of Israel." (Ez. 
xliii. 7.) Hence it was called emphatically, "the glory of the 
Lord,*' and on their possession or loss of this sacred treasure, 
the people of God felt that all, which properly constituted their 
glory, depended. (Ps. Ixxviii. 61; 1 Sam. iv. 21, 22.) It was 
before this, as containing the symbol of a present God, that 
they came to worship (Josh. vii. 6 ; 2 Chron. v. 6 ;) and from a 
passage in the life of David (2 Sam. xv. 32,) where it is said 
accoraing to the proper rendering: "And it came to pass that 
when David was come to the top (of the Mount of Olives, where 
the last look could be obtained of the sacred abode,) where it 
is wont to do homage to God," it would appear, that as soon 
as they came in sight of the place of the ark, or obtained their 
last view of it, they were in the habit of prostrating themselves 
in adoration. Happy, if they had but sufficiently remembered 
that Jehovah, being in Himself, and even there representing 
Himself as a spiritual and holy God, while he condescended to 
make the ark his resting-place, and to connect with it the sym- 
bol of His glory (Lev. xvi. 2; "for I will appear in the cloud 
Upon the mercy-seat,") yet could not so indissolubly bind His 
presence and His glory to it, as if the one might not be sepa- 
x^ated from the other ! By terrible things in righteousness the 
Israelites were once and again made to learn this salutary les- 
son, when, rather than appear their patron and guardian in 
i^in, the Lord showed that he would, in a manner, leave His 
throne empty, and give up His glory into the enemy's hands. 
^he cloud of glory was still but a svmbol, which must disap- 
X>ear when the glorious Being who resided in it could no longer 
x-ighteously manifest His goodness ; and the ark itself, and the 
"tabernacle that contained it, became as a common thing. Nor 
is it otherwise now, whenever men come to hold the truth of 
^od in unrighteousness. The partial extent to which they 
exercise belief in the truth utterly fails to secure for them any 
x^al tokens of His regard. Even while they handle the sym- 
T>oIs of His presence, He is to them an absent God ; and when 
^he .hour of trial comes, they find themselves forsaken and 
^esolate.^ 

1 The tendency aboye referred to, of regarding God's presence and glory as 
inseparably and necessarily, instead of only symbolically and morally, connected 
^th the ark and mercy-seat, was a fruit of the carnality of the people, and gave 
^Ufferent manifestations of itself according to the circumstances and delusions 
of particular times. It was partly to show them the folly of such a mode of 
thmking, to show them that there was nothing peculiar to the ark but what 
might be found anywhere, that the prophet Jeremiah, ch. iii. 16, made pro- 
mise of a time, when it should no longer be said, <*The ark of the coTcnant of 
he Lord, neither would it be remembered, etc., for Jerusalem would be the 
krone of the Lord ;" t. 0., all Jerusalem, the whole city of Ood, would be aa 
acreid and holy aa the ark once wa8.~Compare Zech. xiv. 20, 21. 
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ni. But it is only when viewed in connection with the ser- 
vice of the day of atonement — the one day on which the Most 
Holy Place was entered by the high-priest, that we can fully 
perceive either the symbolical import or the typical bearing of 
its sacred furniture. We, therefore, notice this service here, 
in connection with the place, which it chiefly respected, rather 
than postpone the consideration of it to the time when it was 
performed. That not only no Israelite, but that no conae- 
crated priest, not even the high-priest himself, was permitted 
at all times to enter within the veil, that even he was limited 
in the exercise of this high privilege to one day in the year, 
"lest he should die;*' this most impressively bespoke the difli- 
culties which stood in the way of a sinner's approach to the 
righteous God, and how imperfectly these could be removed by 
the ministrations of the earthly tabernacle, and the blood of 
slain beasts. It indicated, that the holiness which reigned in 
the presence of God, required on the part of men a work of 
righteousness to lay open the way of access, such as could not 
then be brought in, and that while the Church should gladly 
avail itself of the temporary and imperfect means of reconcili^ 
tion then placed within her reach, she should be ever looking 
forward to a brighter period, when every obstruction being 
removed, her members would be able to go with freedom into 
the presence of God, and with open face behold the manifesta- 
tions of His glory. 

1. In considering more closely the service in question, we 
have first to notice the leading character of the day's solemni- 
ties. The day was to be "a Sabbath of rest" (Lev. xvi. 31,) 
yet not like other Sabbaths, a day of repose and satisfaction, 
but a day on which " they should afflict their souls." This 
striking peculiarity in the mode of its observance, arose from 
the nature of the service peculiar to it ; it was the day of atone* 
ment, or, literally, of atonements (Lev. xxiii. 27,) not a day so 
much for one act of atonement, as for atonement in general, for 
the whole work of propitiation. The main part of the Mosaie 
worship consisted in the presentation of sacrifice, as the guilt 
of sin was perpetually calling for new acts of purification ; bat 
on this one day the idea of atonement by sacrifice rose to its 
highest expression, and became concentrated in one grand com- 
prehensive series of actions. In suitable correspondence to this 
design, the sense of sin was in like manner to be deepened to 
its utmost intensity in the national mind, and exhibited in ap- 
propriate forms of penitential grief. It was a day of humilia- 
tion and godly sorrow working unto repentance. But why all 
this peculiarity on the day of entrance into the Most Holy 
Place? Was it not a good and joyful occasion for men per- 
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sonally, or through their representatives, to be admitted into 
Buch near fellowship with God? Doubtless it was; but that 
dwelling-place of God is a region of absolute holiness ; the fiery 
law is there, which reveals the purity of heaven, and is ready 
to flame forth in indignation and wrath against all unrighteous- 
ness of men. And so the day of nearest approach to God, as 
it is on His part the day of atonement, must be on the part of 
BUs people a day for the remembrance of sin, and for the exer- 
cise of suitable feelings of sorrow and abasement on account of 
it. For to the penitent alone is there forgiveness ; not simply 
to men as sinners, but to men convinced of sin, and humblea 
on account of it ; to men viewing sin as God views it, and glori- 
fying EUs justice in its deserved condemnation and doom. ^^ If 
we confess our sins. He is faithful and just to forgive them;" 
but without confession there can be no forgiveness, no atone- 
ment, as we have not yet entered into God's mind and judgment 
respecting sin.^ 

2. But if the rememberance of iniquity which was made on 
this day, gave to it a character of depression and gloom, the 
purpose and design of its services could not fail to render it in 
the result a season of blessed rest and consolation. For atone- 
ment was then made for all sin and transgression. It was 
virtually implied, that the acts of expiation which were ever 
taking place throughout the year, but imperfectly satisfied for 
the iniquities of the people, since the people were still kept 
outwardly at some distance from the immediate dwelling-place 
of God, and could not even through their consecrated head be 
allowed to go within the veil. So that when a service was 
instituted with the view of giving a representation of complete 
admission to God's presence and fellowship, the mass of sin 
must again be brought into consideration, that it might be 
blotted out by a more perfect atonement. And not only so, 
but as God's dwelling and the instruments of His worship were 
ever contracting defilement, from "remaining among men in 
the midst of their uncleanness," so these also required to be 
annually purified on this day by the more perfect atonement, 
which was then made in the presence of God. Not that these 
things were in themselves capable of contracting guilt; they 
were so viewed merely in respect to the sins of the people, 
which were ever proceeding around them, and in a sense, in the 

1 The daj itself was the tenth of the seyenth month, usually happening 
toward the middle or end of October, about the close of the busier occupations 
of the year, and before the commencement of winter. It was not expressly 
ordered to be kept as a fast (fasting as an ordinance nowhere occurs in the 
Pentateuch,) but it would naturally be so observed for the most part, and 
indeed latterly, was familiarly named, The Fast. Acts xztU. 9. 
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very midst of them. For the structure and arrangements of 
the tabernacle proceeded on the idea, that the people there 
dwelt (symbolically) with God, as God with them; and conse- 
quently the sins of the people in all their families and habita- 
tions were viewed as coming up into the sanctuary, and defiling 
by their pollutions the holy things it contained. No separate 
offering, therefore, was presented for these holy things, but 
they were sprinkled with the blood that was shed for the sins 
of the land, as these properly were what defiled the sanctuary. 
And that no remnant of guilt, or of its effects, might appear 
to be left behind, the atonement was to be made and accepted 
for sin in all its bearings — for the high-priest and his house, 
and for the people in all their families, for the tabernacle and 
its sacred utensils. 

3. In this service, then, which contained the quintessence of 
all sacrifice, and gave the most exact, representation the ancient 
worship could afford of the all-perfect atonement of Christ, 
there was everything in the manner of accomplishing it to 
mark its singular importance and solemnity. The high-priest 
alone had here to transact with God ; and as the representative 
of the entire spiritual community, he entered with their sins as 
well as his own, into the immediate presence of God. After 
the usual morning oblations, at which, if he had personally 
oflSciated, he had to strip himself of the rich and beautiM 
garments with which he was wont to be attired, as unsuitable 
tor the services of a day which so peculiarly stained the glory 
of all flesh; and after having washed himself, he put on the 
plain garments, which, from the stuff (linen,) and from the 
colour (white,) were denominated "garments of holiness'* (Lev. 
xvi. 4,) and were peculiarly appropriated for the work of this 
day. Then, when thus prepared, he had first of all to take a 
bullock for a sin-offering for himself and his house, that is, the 
whole sacerdotal family, and go with the blood of this offer- 
ing within the veil. \ ct not with this alone, but also it is said 
with a censer full of burning coals of fire from off the altar 
before the Lord (viz. the altar of incense, though the coals for 
it must have been got from the altar of burnt-offering,) and to 
this he was to apply handfuls of incense, that there might 
arise a cloud of fragrant odours as he entered the Most Holy 
Place — the emblem of acceptable prayer. The meaning was, 
that with all the pains he had taken to purify himself, and with 
the blood, too, of atonement in his hand, he must still go as a 
suppliant into that region of holiness, as one who had no right 
to demand admittance, but humbly imploring it from the hand 
of a gracious God. Having thus entered within, he had to 
sprinkle with the blood upon the mercy-seat, and again before 
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the mercy-seat seven times — seven times the number of the 
oath or the covenant — and a double act of atonement, the one 
apparently having respect to the persons interested, and the 
other to the apartments and furniture of the sanctuary, as 
defiled by their defilements. 

WheiiJ;his more personal act of expiation was completed, 
that for the sins of the people commenced. Two coats were 
presented at the door of the tabernacle, which, though two, are 
still expressly named one victim (verse 6, " two kids of the 
goats for a sin-offering,'*) so that the sacrifice consisted of two 
merely from the natural impossibility of otherwise giving a full 
representation of what was to be done ; the one being designed 
more especially to exhibit the means, the other the effect of the 
atonement. And this circumstance, that the two goats were 
properly but one sacrifice, and also that they were together 
presented by the high-priest before the Lord at the door of the 
tabernacle (verse 7,) indisputably stamped the sacrifice as the 
Lord's. Nor was tne same obscurely intimated in the action 
which there took place respecting them, viz. the casting of lots 
upon them : for this vas wont to be done only with what pecu- 
liarly belonged to God, and for the purpose of ascertaining 
what might be His mind in the matter. The point to be deter- 
mined, respecting the two, was not, which God might claim for 
Himself, and which mi^ht belong to another, but simply to 
what particular destination He appointed the two parts of a 
sacrifice, which was wholly and exclusively His own. And, 
indeed, the destination itself of each as thus determined could 
not be materially different ; it could not have been an entirely 
diverse or heterogeneous destination, since it appeared in itself 
an immaterial thing, which should take the one place and which 
the other, and was only to be determined by the casting of the 
lot.^ 

Of these lots, it is said, that the one was to be for the Lord, 
and the other for the scape-goat, as in our version, but literally 
for Azazel. The one on which the Lord's lot fell was forthwith 
to be slain as a sin-offering, for the sins and trangressions of 
the people; and with its blood, as with that of the bullock pre- 
viously, the high-priest again entered the Most Holy Place, 
and sprinkled, as before, the mercy-seat first, and then before 
it seven times ; making atonement for the guilt of the congre- 
gation, both as regarded their persons and the furniture of the 
tabernacle. After which, having come out from the Most Holy 
into the Holy Place, he sprinkled the altar of incense seven 
times with the blood both of the bullock and of the goat, "to 

> See Bthr, Symbolik, ii., p. 678. 
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cleanse and hallow it from the uncleanness of the children of 
Israel." (Verse 19, comp. with Exod. xxx. 10.) 

It was now, after the completion of the atonement by blood, 
that the high-priest confessed over the live goat still standing 
at the door of the tabernacle, " all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel, and all their transgressions," and thereafter sent him 
away, laden with his awful burden, by a fit person into the 
wilderness, into a land of separation, where no man dwelt. It • 
is expressly said, ver. 22, that this was done with the goat that 
he might bear all their iniquities thither; but these iniquities, 
as already atoned by the blood of the other goat — the other 
half, so to speak, of the sacrifice — ^for as, on the one hand, 
without shedding of blood there could be no remission of sin by 
the law of Moses, so, on the other hand, where blood was dulv 
shed, in the way and manner the law required, remission fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. The action with this second goat, 
therefore, is by no means to be dissevered from the action with 
the first ; but rather to be regarded as the continuation of the 
latter, and its proper complement. Hence the second or live 
goat is represented as standing at the door of the tabernacle, 
ver. 10, while atonement was being made with the blood of the 
first, as being himself interested in the work that was proceed- 
ing, and in a sense the object of it. He was presented there — 
not to have atonement made with him, as is unhappily expressed 
in our version — but to be covered upon, atoned for or absolved. 
And it is only after this process of atonement and absolution is 
accomplished that the high-priest returns to him, and lays on 
him the now atoned for iniquities, that he might carry them 
away into a desert place. So that the part he has to do in the 
transaction, is simply to bear them ofi" and bury them out of 
sight, as things concerning which the justice of God had been 
satisfied, which were no more to be taken into account, fit 
tenants of a land of separation and forgetfulness.^ 

^ That the sense here giyen to the expression in ver. 10 respecting the Iiv« 
goat, "^"^^^ ^D^b ^ cover upon him, or to make atonement for him, is the cor- 
rect and only well-grounded one, may now be regarded as conclusiTely estab- 
lished. Bochart, Witsius, and many other eminent divines, did certainly ren- 
der it as in our version, to make atonement with him. But Cocceius already 
stated that he could find no case in which the expression was used, <* except- 
ing for the persons in whose behalf the expiation was made, or of the sacred 
utensils," when spoken of as expurgated. Bthr expressly affirms, that the 
means of atonement is never marked by b^^, but always by ^, and that the 
former regularly marks the object of the atonement. (Symbolik, ii., p. 688^ 
Hengstenberg also concurs in this view, Egypt and Books of Moses, p. \^ 
who further remarks, that by the live goat being said to be atoned for, ** ke 
was thereby identified with the first, and the nature of the dead was transferred 
to the living ; so that the two goats stand here in a relaUon entirely similar to 
that of the two birds in the purification of the leper, of which the one let go 
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Thus from the circumstances of the transaction, when cor- 
rectly put together and carefully considered, wo can have no 
difficulty in ascertaining the main object and intent of the action 
with the live goat — without determining anything as to the 
exact import of the term Azazel.^ We shall give in the Ap- 
pendix a brief summary of the views which have been enter- 
tained regarding it, and state the one which we are inclined to 
adopt. But for the right interpretation of this part of the ser- 
vice, nothing material, we conceive, depends on it. What took 
place with the live goat was merely intended to unfold, and 
render palpably evident to the bodily eye, the effect of the great 
work of atonement. The atonement itself was made in secret, 
while the high-priest alone was in the sanctuary, and yet, as all 
in a manner depended on its success, it was of the utmost im- 
portance that there should be a visible transaction, like that of 
the dismissal of the scape-goat, embodying in a sensible form 
the results of the service. Nor is it of any moment what 
became of the goat after being conducted into the wilderness. 
It was enough that he was led into the region of drought and 
desolation, where, as a matter of course, he should never more 
be seen or heard of. With such a destination, he was obviously 
as much a doomed victim as the one whose life-blood had 
Cklready been shed and brought within the veil ; he went where 
*'all death lives and all life dies;" and so exhibited a most 
striking image of the everlasting oblivion into which the sins of 
Ood's people are thrown, when once they are covered with the 
l)lood of an acceptable atonement. 

The remaining parts of the service were as follows : The high- 
priest put off the plain linen garments in which, as alone appro- 
priate for such a service, the whole of it had been performed, 
and laid them up in the sanctuary till the next day of atone- 
ment should come round. Then having washed himself with 
water — which he had to do at the beginning and end of every 
religious service — and having put on his usual garments, he 
came forth and offered a burnt-offering for himself, and another 
for the people — by the blood of which, atonement was again 
made for sin (implying that sin mingled itself even in these 
holiest services,) as by the action with the other parts there 
was expressed anew the dedication of their persons and services . 
to the Lord. The fat of the sin-offering also— as in cases of 
sin-offering generally — the high-priest burnt upon the altar; 

was first dipped in the blood of the one slain." When all this is daly con- 
sidered, it will at once be seen how fatile are the objections which many, and 
Utterly Bahr, haye raised from the case of the Uto goat against the necessity 
of death for atonement. 
^ See Appendix, C. 

VOL. II. 86 
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while the bodies of the victims were — as in the case of sin-offer- 
ings generally for the congregation, or the high-priest as its 
head, Lev. iv. 1-21 — carried without the camp into a clean 
place and burned there. This could not be in consequence of 
any defilement properly inhering in them — for then it should 
not have been provided that the burning was to be done in a 
clean place, and, besides, after the atonement had been made 
and accepted with the blood, the blood itself became most holy, 
and as a necessary consequence, the flesh also must have been 
holy. Hence in ordinary cases of sin-offerings it was to be 
eaten only by holy persons, by the priests; afad that the flesh in 
this case, and others of a like nature, was to be wholly burnt, 
and not eaten, arose from the priesthood themselves, and ad 
representatives of the congregation being concerned in the sacri- 
fice ; so that it was fit the whole should be consumed by fire. 
Finally, the person employed in burning them, as also the per- 
son who had conducted the scape-goat into the wilderness, were 
on their return to the congregation to wash themselves — as 
being relatively impure ; not in the strict and proper sense, for if 
they had really contracted guilt, an atonement would have had 
to be offered for them ; and the relative impurity could only 
have arisen, from their having been engaged in handling, what, 
though in itself not unclean, but rather the reverse, yet in its 
meaning and design carried a respect to the sins of the people.* 

IV. It is the less necessary that we should enlarge on the 
correspondence between this most important service of the Old 
Testament dispensation, and the work of Christ under the New, 
since it is the part of the Mosaic ritual, which of all others has 
received the most explicit application from the pen of inspira- 
tion. It is to this that the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
most especially and frequently refers when pointing to Christ 
for the great realities, which were darkly revealed under the 
ancient shadows. He tells us, that through the flesh of Christ, 
given unto death for the sins of the world, a new and living way 
has been provided into the Holiest, as through a veil, no longer 
concealing and excluding from the presence of God, but open- 
ing to receive every penitent transgressor — of which, indeed, 
the literal rending of the veil at Christ's death (Matt, xxvii. 51) 
was a matter-of-fact announcement; — that through the blood of 
Jesus we can enter not only with safety, but even with bold- 
ness into the region of God's manifested presence — that this 
arises from Christ Himself having gone with His own blood 

1 The full explanation and establishment of what is necessarily stated witli 
much brerity here, both regarding the burnt- offerings, and the burning of the 
8in-o£fering8, and the washings of men employed, must be resenred till we come 
to the different kinds of sacrifice. 
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into the heavens, that is, presenting Himself there as the per- 
fected Redeemer of His people, who had borne for them the 
corse of sin, and for ever satisfied the justice of God concerning 
it; — and that the sacrifice, by which all this has been accom- 
plished, being that of one infinitely precious, is attended with 
none of the imperfections belonging to the Old Testament ser- 
vice, but is adequate to meet the necessities of a guilty con- 
science, and to present the sinner, soul and body, with accept- 
ance before God. (Heb. ix. x.) This is the substance of the 
mformation given us respecting the things of Christ's kingdom, 
m so far as these were foreshadowed by the services of the day 
of atonement; in which, it will be observed, our attention is 
chiefly drawn to a correspondence in the two cases of essential 
relations and ideas. We find no countenance given to the 
merely outward and superficial resemblances, which have so 
often been arbitrarily, and sometimes even with palpable incor- 
rectness, drawn by Christian writers; such as that in the high- 
priest's putting on and again laying aside the white linen gar- 
ments, was typified Christ's assuming, and then, when his work 
on earth was finished, renouncing the likeness of sinful flesh; 
in the two goats, his twofold nature; in their being taken from 
the congregation. His being purchased with the public money ; 
in the slain goat a dying, in the live goat a risen Saviour ; or, 
in the former Christ, in the latter Sarabbas, or, as the elder 
Cocceians more commonly have it, the Jewish people sent into 
the desert of the wide world, with God's curse on them. This 
last notion has been revived by Professor Bush in the Biblical 
Repository for July 1842, and in his notes on Leviticus, who 
gravely states, that the live goat made an atonement simply by 
being let go into the desert, and that the Jewish people made 
propitiation for their sins by being judicially subjected to the 
wrath of Heaven ! In which case, of course, the region of the 
lost should be pre-eminently the place of propitiations; for 
there certainly in the fullest sense the wrath falls on men to 
the uttermost ! 

We inevitably run into such erroneous and puerile conceits, 
or move at least amid shifting uncertainties, so long as we iso^ 
late the diff*erent parts of the outward transaction, and seek a 
distinct and separate meaning in each of them singly, apart 
from the grand idea and relations with which they are con-; 
nected. But rising above this defective and arbitrary mode of 
interpretation, fixing our view on the real and essential elements 
in the respective cases, we then find all that is required to 
satisfy the just conditions of type and antitype, as well as much 
to confirm and establish the hearts of believers in the faith/ 
For what do we not behold? On the one side, the high-priest, 
the head and representative of a visible community, all stricken 
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with the sense of sin, going under the felt load of innnmerable 
transgressions into the awful presence of Jehovah, as connected 
with the outward symbols of an earthly sanctuary ; permitted 
to stand there in peace and safety, because entering with the 
incense of devout supplication and the blood of an acceptable 
sacrifice ; and in token that all sin was forgiven, and all defile- 
ment purged away, sending the mighty mass of atoned guilt 
into the waste howling wilderness, to remain for ever buried 
and forgotten. On the other side, corresponding to this, we 
behold Christ, the head and representative of a spiritual and 
invisible church, charging Himself with all their iniquities, and, 
having poured out His soul unto death for them, thereafter 
ascending into the presence of the Father, as with His own life- 
blood shed in their behalf; so that they also, sprinkled with 
this blood, or spiritually interested in this work of atonement 
and intercession, can now personally draw near with boldness 
to the throne of grace, having their sins blotted out from the 
book of God's remembrance, and shall in due time be admitted 
to dwell amid the bright efi'ulgence of His most excellent glory. 
Does faith stagger, while it contemplates so free an absolution, 
ventures on so near an approach, or cherishes so elevating a 
prospect ? Or, having once apprehended, is it apt to lose the 
clearness of its view and the firmness of its grasp, from having 
to do with things which lie so much within the territory of the 
unseen and eternal ? Let it throw itself back upon the plain 
, and palpable transactions of the type, which on this account 
also are written for our learning and assured consolation. And 
if truly conscious of the burden of sin, and turning from it with 
unfeigned sorrow to that Lamb of God, who has been set forth 
as a propitiation to take away its guilt, then, with what satis-^ 
faction Israel of old beheld the high-priest, when the work of 
reconciliation was accomplished, send their iniquities away into 
a land of forgetfulness, and with what joy thev then rejoiced, 
let us not doubt that the same may also, with yet more pro- 
priety, be ours; since in what was then transacted there were 
but the imperfect adumbrations of the symbol, while now there 
are the grand and abiding realities of the substance. 



SECTION VI. 

THE HOLT PLACE THE ALTAB OP INCENSE — THE TABLE OF BHSW-BRBAD THX 

CANDLESTICK. 

As the Most Holy Place in the Tent of Meeting was peculiarly 
for God, so the Holy Place was peculiarly for the people, who 
occupied it by representation in the priesthood. Into this 
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apartment the priests went every day to accomplish the service 
of God, having freedom at all times to go in and out. It 
might, therefore, be justly regarded as their proper habita- 
tion; and the furniture and services belonging to it might as 
naturally be made to express their relation to God, as those of 
the Most Holy Place the relation of God to them. We shall 
find this fully borne out by a consideration of the several par- 
ticulars. The first of these is, 



THE ALTAR OF INCENSE. 

Its position appears to have been the nearest to the veil, 
which formed the entrance into the Most Holy Place, and 
indeed immediately in front of it. " Thou shalt put it before 
the veil, that is, by the ark of the testimony; before the 
mercy-seat, that is, over the testimony, where I will meet with 
thee." (Exod. xxx. 6.) The meaning of the direction obviously 
is, that this altar was to be placed directly before the veil, in 
close relationship to it, and in the middle of the apartment; 
and this for the reason, that being so placed, it might the more 
readily be viewed as standing in a kind of juxtaposition to the 
mercy-seat. Hence also in Lev. xvi. 18, it is called "the altar 
that is before the Lord," being as near to His throne as the 
daily service to be performed at it admitted. In regard to its 
form and structure, it was to be a cubit square, and two cubits 
in height; made of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, with jut- 
ting points or corners called horns, and a crown, or ornamented 
edge of gold. That it was an altar, determines it to have been ' 
for sacrifice of some sort, or offerings to God ; but not offerings 
of blood, which had to do with sin and atonement. The only 
altar for these was without the tabernacle, where the worshipper 
must have been reconciled and purified, before he could obtain 
admission as a guest into the Lord's house. And when admitted 
there, as his intercourse with God must now be of a closer 
kind, being the intercourse of one who had already come into 
a friendly relation to God, so the kind of sacrifice presented on 
this altar we naturally expect to form a symbolical expression 
of the- innermost desires and feelings of a devout spirit. On 
this account, also, it probably was, that of all the articles 
belonging to the Holy Place, the altar of incense alone was 
sprinkled with blood on the day of atonement; as being the 
highest in or order of them all, and the one that held a 
peculiarly intimate relation to the mercy-seat ; hence most fitly 
taken to represent them all. 

The incense, for the presentation of which before the Lord 
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this altar was erected, was a composition formed of four kinds 
of sweet spices — stacte, onycha, galbanum, and pure frankin- 
cense — of which the latter alone is known with certainty. The 
composition was made, we have every reason to think, with the 
view of yielding the most fragrant and refreshing odour. The 
people were expressly forbidden to use it on any ordinary 
occasion, and the priests restricted to it alone for burning on 
the altar — that there might be associated with it a feeling of 
the deepest sacredness. it possessed the threefold character- 
istic of "salted, (not tempered together, as first in the LXX., 
and from that transferred into our version, Exod. xxx. 35 ; see 
Ainsworth there, and Bahr, i., p. 424,) pure, holy;" that is, 
having in it a mixture of salt, the symbol of uncorruptness, 
but otherwise unmixed or unadulterated, and set apart from a 
common to a sacred use. And the ordinance connected with it 
was, that when the oflSciating priest went in to light the lamps 
in the evening, and again when he dressed the lamps in the 
morning, he was to place on this golden altar a pot of the pre- 
scribed incense with live coals taken from the altar without, 
that there might be "a perpetual incense'* ascending before the 
Lord in this apartment of His house. 

The meaning of the symbol is indicated with suflScient plain- 
niess even in Old Testament Scripture, and in perfect accord- 
ance with what might have been conjectured from the nature 
and position of the altar. Thus the Psalmist says, " Let my 
prayer be set before Thee, as the incense." (cxli. 2,) literally, 
Let my prayer, incense, be set in order before Thee, implying 
^ that prayer was in the reality, what incense was in the symbol. 
The action also in Isaiah vi. 3, 4, where the voice of adoration 
is immediately followed by the filling of the temple with smoke, 
proceeds on the same ground ; as by the smoke we are doubt- 
less to understand the smoke of the incense, the only thing of 
that description to be seen there, and which, as an appropriate 
symbol, appeared to accompany the ascription of praise by the 
seraphim. Passing to New Testament Scripture, though still 
only to that portion which refers to Old Testament times, we 
are told of the people without being engaged in prayer, while 
Zacharias was offering incense within the sanctuary (Luke i. 10 ;) 
they were in spirit going along with the priestly service.* And 
in the book of Revelation the prayers of saints are once and 
again identified with the offering of incense on the golden altar 
before the throne. (Rev. v. 8, viii. 3, 4.)^ 

^ In the last of these passages the incense is said to haTe been offered " vith 
the prayers of saints," whence some have inferred that the two were different, 
that the incense symbolized only Christ's intercession, and not the prayers of 
saints. (See, for example, Symington on Atonement and Intercession of 
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That the devotional exercises, the prayers of God's believing 
people, should have been symbolized by this offering of incense, 
may possibly wear in the view of many a somewhat arbitrary 
appearance. Yet there is a very natural connection between 
the two, which persons accustomed to the rites of a symbolical 
worship could have had no difficulty in apprehending. For 
what are the odours of plants and flowers, but the sweet breath, 
in a manner, which they exhale? It is the free and genial 
outpouring of that spirit of fragrance which is in them. And 
taking prayer in its largest sense, which we certainly ought to 
do here, as consisting in the exercise of all devout feeling and 
spiritual desire towards God — in the due celebration of His 
adorable perfections — in thanksgiving for the rich and innumer- 
able mercies received from his bountiful hand — in humble sup- 
plications for His favour and blessing — if we understand prayer 
in this wide and comprehensive sense, how can it be more suit- 
ably regarded than as the breath of the Divine life in the soul ? 
What is it but the pouring out before God, and to God, of the 
best and holiest affections of the renewed heart ? What but the 
soul's going forth to unite itself in appropriate actings with the 
great centre of Being, and to devote its own inmost being to 
Him ? Of such spiritual sacrifices, it is saying little, that the 
presentation of them at fitting times is a homage due to God 
from His redeemed offspring. The permission to offer them is, 
on their part, a high and ennobling privilege, in the exercise of 
which they rise to sit in heavenly places with Christ, and occupy 
the lofty position of princes with God. Nor when done in sin- 
cerity and truth, can it ever fail, on God's part, to meet with 
His cordial reception and most favourable regard. In such 
breathings of childlike confidence and holy affection, he takes 
especial delight; and the fragrant odours arising from incense 
of the sweetest spices, could not be more grateful to the bodily 
sense, than are the pure and fervent aspirations of a devout 
spirit to the mind of a gracious God. 

But it ought ever to be considered what kind of devotions it 
is that rise with such acceptance to the sanctuary above. That 
the altar of incense stood before the Lord, under His immediate 
eye, intimates that the adorations and prayers He regards, 
must be no formal service, in which the lip rather than the 
heart is employed; but a felt approach to the presence of the 
living God, and a real transaction between the soul and Him. 

Christ, p. 8G4.) But then in ch. t. 8, the incense is expressly called *'the 
prayers of saints." And it is the usual style of the Apocalypse to couple the 
symbol with the reality, as, besides the ioHtance before us, the golden candle- 
sticks and the churches, the white linen and the righteousness of the 
saintB, etc. 
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That this altar, from its very position, stood in a close relation 
to the mercy-seat or propitiatory, on the one hand, and by its 
character and the live coals that ever burned in its golden vials, 
stood in an equally close relation to the altar of bumt-oflfering, 
on the other, tells us, that all acceptable prayer must have its 
foundation in the manifested grace of a redeeming God, and 
draw its breath of life, in a manner, from that work of propitia- 
tion, which Ho has in His own person accomplished for the sin- 
ful. And since it was ordained that a ''perpetual incense 
before the Lord" should be ever ascending from the altar — 
since injunctions so strict were given for having the earthly 
sanctuary made peculiarly and constantly to bear the character 
of a house of prayer, most culpably deaf must we be to the 
voice of instruction that issues from it, if we do not hear 
enforced on all who belong to the spiritual temple of an elect 
church, such a lesson as this — Pray without ceasing; the spirit 
of devotion is the very element of your being; your beginning 
and ending are alike here ; all, from first to last, must be sanc- 
tified by prayer ; and if this be neglected, neither can you fitly 
be named a house of God, nor have you any ground to expect 
the blessing of heaven on your means of grace and works of 
well-doing. 

THE TABLE OP SHEW-BREAD. 

This table was made of the same materials as the other arti- 
cles in the tabernacle — of the same height as the ark of the 
covenant, but half a cubit narrower in breadth — and as the 
table was for a service of food, a provision-board, it had con- 
nected with it what, in our version, are called "dishes, spoons, 
covers, and bowls," the usual accompaniments of such a table 
among men. It is proper to notice, however, that these names 
scarcely suggest what is understood to have been the exact 
nature and design of the articles in question. What on such a 
table could be the use of spoons or covers, it is impossible to 
understand. The rendering, accordingly, of these parts of the 
description may with good reason be inferred to be erroneous, 
and in regard to the latter of them, most certainly was so. Of 
the four subsidiary articles mentioned (Exod. xxv. 29,) the first 
(m^:>p) were probably a sort of platters for carrying the bread 
to and from the table, on which also it might stand there ; the 
second (niBS from qa the hollow of the hand,) some sort of 
hollow cups, or vessels, possibly for the frankincense (the LXX. 
have expressly censers;) the third and fourth (map ) and (rn*^pa?a,) 
with which the latter in Exod. xxv. 29, and the former, in 
Numb. iv. 7, have coupled with them the additional expression 
" to pour withal" (not "to cover withal," as in our version,) 
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were most likely the vessels appropriated for the wine, and are 
probahly rendered with substantial correctness by the LXX. 
by words corresponding to "bowls and cups.** That we cannot 
fix more definitely the form and use of these inferior utensils, 
is of little moment; as we can have no doubt, that they were 
simply such as were required for the provisions and services 
connected with the table itself. 

Turning, therefore, to the provisions here mentioned, the 
main part, we find, consisted of twelve cakes, which, when 
placed on the table, were formed into two rows or piles. The 
twelve, the signature of the covenant-people, evidently bore 
respect to the twelve tribes of Israel, and implied, that in the 
symbolical design of these cakes, the whole covenant-people 
were equally interested and called to take a part. These cakes, 
as a whole, were called the "shew-bread," literally "bread of 
faces or presence.** The meaning of the expression may, 
without diflBculty, be gathered from Exod. xxv. 30, where the 
Lord Himself names it "shew-bread before Me always;** jt was 
to be continually in His presence, or exhibited before His face, 
and was hence appropriately designated "shew-bread,** or 
"bread of presence.** The table was never to be without it; 
and on the return of every Sabbath morning, the old materials 
were to be withdrawn, and a new supply furnished. Why pre- 
cisely on the Sabbath, will be explained when we come to speak 
of the Moadeem or stated feast-days. 

It has been thought that something more must have been 
intended by the peculiar designation "bread of presence,** than 
we have now mentioned, since, if this were all, the altar of 
incense and the golden candlestick might, with equal propriety, 
have been called the altar and candlestick of presence — which, 
however, they never are. (Bahr.) But a special reason can 
easily be discovered for the peculiar appropriation of this 
epithet to the bread, viz. to prevent the Israelites from suppos- 
ing, what they might otherwise, perhaps, in their carnality, 
have done, that this bread was, like bread in general, simply 
for being eaten ; to instruct them, on the contrary, that it was 
rather for being seen and looked on with complacency by the 
holy and ever-watchful eye of God. They would thus more 
easily rise from the natural to the spiritual use, from the sym- 
bol to the reality. The bread, no doubt, wa% eaten by the 
officiating priests each Sabbath ; not on the table, however, but 
only after having been removed from it, and simply because, 
being most holy, it might not be turned to a profane use, but 
must be consumed by God*s familiars in His own house. As 
connected with the table, its design was served by being exhi- 
bited and seen, for the well-pleased satisfaction and favourable 
VOL. n. 87 
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regard of a righteous God; so that it is not possible to conceive 
a fitter designation than the one given to it, of shew-bread, or 
bread of presence.* 

Bat in what character precisely was this bread laid upon the 
table? We are furnished with the answer in Lev. xxiv. 8, 
where it is described as ^^an offering from the children of Israel 
by a perpetual covenant;** a portion, therefore, of their sub- 
stance, and consecrated to the honour of God. It was, conse- 
quently, a kind of sacrifice ; and, as the altar of God was in a 
sense llis table, so this table of His in turn possessed somewhat 
of the nature of an altar ;^ the provision laid on it had the 
character of an offering. Hence, also, there was placed upon 
the top of each of the two rows a vessel with pure frankincense 
(Lev. xxiv. 7,) which was manifestly designed to connect the 
offering on the table with the offering on the altar of incense, 
and to show that they not only possessed the same general 
character of offerings presented by the people to the Lord, but 
also that there existed a near internal relationship between the 
two : " Thou shalt put pure frankincense upon each row for the 
bread, for a memorial (a calling to remembrance, viz. of the 
covenant-people before the Lord,) an offering of fire unto the 
Lord.** Now, the offering of incense was simply, as we have 
seen, an embodied prayer; and the placing of a vessel of incense 
upon this bread was like sending it up to God on the wings of 
devotion. It implied, that the spiritual offering symbolized by 
the bread, was to be ever presented with supplication, and only 
when so presented could it meet with the favour and blessing 
of heaven. Thus hallowed and thus presented, the bread 
became a most sacred thing, and could only be eaten by the 
priests in the sanctuary : " for it is most holy (a holy of holies) 
unto him, of the offerings of the Lord, made by fire by a per- 
petual statute.** 

It is also to be borne in mind, with the view of helping us to 
understand the symbolical import of the slrew-bread, that 
there was not only frankincense set upon each row, but also a 
vessel or possibly two vessels of wine placed beside them. This 

^ We have no intention of entering into anj express refutation of BAlu^i 
Tiew — who understands by the shew-bread, that (spiritual) bread bj wbieh 
one conies to see the face of God, the proper food and nourishment of a DiTina 
life — as we conceive it to be entirely arbitrary, and utterly at Tariance with 
what is said of it, as an offering, and an offering from the people to God. Both, 
however, follows closely in the footsteps of B&hr, and might^ we think, in tluf 
as in some other cases, have given his master a little more specific acknowledg- 
ment of his obligations to Um. As for Baumgarten's opinion, we scarod^ 
know what he precisely means. 

* Sicut enim ara mensa Dei, ita mensa Dei ara quedam erat, arsque pltM 
vicem prestabat (Outram, De Sao. L. I., c. 8, { 7.) 
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is not, indeed, stated in so many words, but is clearly implied 
in the mention made of bowls or vessels for "pouring out 
withal,'' or making libation with them to God. Wine is well 
known to have been the kind of drink constantly used for the 
purpose; and the simple mention of such vessels, for such a 
purpose, must have been perfectly suflScient to indicate to the 
priesthood what was meant by this part of the provisions. 
Still, from the table deriving its name from the bread placed 
on it, and from the bread alone being expressly noticed, we are 
certainly entitled to regard it as by much the more important 
of the two, the main part of the provisions, and the wine only 
as a kind of accessory, or fitting accompaniment. But these 
two, bread or corn and wine, were always regarded in the 
ancient world as the primary and leading articles of bodily 
nourishment, and were most commonly put as the representa- 
tives of the whole means of life. (Gen. xxvii. 28, 37 ; Judges 
xix. 19; Ps. iv. 7; Hag. ii. 12; Luke vii. 33, xxii. 19, 20, etc.) 
And from the two being placed together on this table, with 
precisely such a prominence to the bread as properly belongs 
to it in the field of nature, it is impossible to doubt, that some- 
thing must have been symbolized here, which bore a respect to 
the Divine life, similar to what these did in the natural. 

But the things presented here, we have already stated, 
possessed the character of an offering to the Lord: if spiritual 
food was symbolized, it must have been so in respect to Him; 
and how, it will naturally be asked, could His people present 
anything to Him that might with propriety be regarded as 
ministering nourishment or support to the all-sufficient God? 
Not certainly as if He needed anything from their hands, or 
could derive actual refreshment from whatever they might be 
capable of yielding in His service. But we must remember 
the relation in which Israel stood to God, and He again to 
Israel — their relation first in respect to what was visible and 
outward, and then we shall have no difficulty in perceiving, 
how fitly what was here presented in that lower region, 
shadowed forth what was due in respect to things spiritual and 
divine. The children of the covenant were sojourners with 
God, in that land which was peculiarly His, and on which His 
blessing, if they only remained faithful to the covenant, was 
perpetually to rest. On their part, they were to obtain bread 
and wine in abundance for the comfortable support. of their 
bodily natures, as the fruit of their labours in the cultivated 
fields and luxuriant vineyards of Canaan. And even in this 
point of view, they owed a return of tribute-money to God, as 
the absolute Lord and Sovereign of the land, in token of their 
holding all in fief of Him, and deriving their increase from 
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the riches of His bounty. This they were called to render in 
their tithes, and first-fruits, and similar offerings. But as the 
table of shew-bread was part of the furniture of God*s house, 
where all bore a religious and moral character, it is with the 
spiritual alone we have here to do, and with the outward and 
natural only as the symbol of that. The children of the cove- 
nant had most of all a spiritual relation to fill, as the occupiers 
of God's territory and the guests of His house; they had a 
spiritual work to do for the interests of God's kingdom, and in 
the doing of which they had also from His hand the promise 
of fruitfulness and blessing. How was such a result to appear? 
What here corresponds to the bread and wine obtained in the 
province of nature? What but an increase of righteousness, 
for which the spiritual mind ever hungers and thirsts, and 
which, the more it grows in the Divine life, the more must it 
desire to have realized. But as the Divine life exists in its per- 
fection with God, He must also supremely desire the same; 
He must seek for a becoming return of righteousness from His 
people, as if it were refreshment to His nature ; and with such a 
spiritual increase they must never leave His house unfurnished. 
Had thev been the subjects of an earthly king, it would have 
been their part to keep his table replenished with provisions of 
another kind, suited to the wants of a present life. But since 
God is a Spirit, infinitely exalted above the pressure of out- 
ward necessities, and seeking what is good only from His 4ove 
to the interests of righteousness, it is their fruitful obedience 
to His commandments, their abounding in whatsoever things 
are just, honest, pure, lovely, and of good report, on which, as 
the very end of all the privileges He had conferred. His soul 
ever was, as it still is, supremely set. These are the provisions 
which, as labourers in His kingdom, they must be ever serving 
on His table; and on these His eye ever rests with holy 
satisfaction, when sent up with the incense of true devotion 
from the humble and pious worshipper. Hence in Ps. 1. 13, 14, 
He repudiates the idea of His requiring such gross materials 
of refreshment as the blood and flesh of slain victims, while He 
earnestly desires (ver. 14, 23) the spiritual gifts of a pure and 
holy life. Sacrifices of any kind were acceptable only in so far 
as they expressed the feelings of a righteous soul. 

If the community of Israel at large had entered aright into 
the mind of God, they would, in the ordinance of the shew- 
bread, have seen this to be their calling, and laboured with 
unfeigned earnestness to fulfil it. It was in reality done only 
by the spiritual members of the seed, who too frequently formed 
but a small portion of the whole. To such, however, Cornelius 
is plainly represented as belonging, even though he had not yet 
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been admitted to an outward standing in the community of the 
faithful, when, in the language of this ordinance, it is said of 
him, that "his alms-deeds and his prayers came up for a memo- 
rial before God*' — for a memorial, or bringing to remembrance 
of the worshipper for his good, the very description given of 
the object of the shew-bread and its attendant incense. For 
God never calls His people to serve Him for nought. He seeks 
from them the fruits of righteousness, only that He may send 
them in return larger recompenses of blessmg. And every act 
of grace, or deed of righteousness that proceeds from their 
hands, does for them in the upper sanctuary the part of a 
remembrancer, putting their Heavenly Father, as it were, in 
mind of His promises of love and kindness. What encourage- 
ment to be faithful ! How does God strew the path of obedi- 
ence with allurements to the practice of every good and pious 
work! And in proportion to His anxiety in securing these 
happy results of righteousness and blessing, so must be His 
disappointment and indignation, when scenes of an opposite 
kind present themselves to His view. Of this a striking repre- 
sentation was given by the symbolical action of our Lord, in 
blasting the fig-tree, on which He went to seek fruit, but found 
none (Slatt. xxi. 19,) and in the parables of the barren fig-tree 
in the vineyard, and of the wicked husbandman to whom a cer- 
tain householder let out his vineyard. (Luke xiii. 6-9; Matt. 
xxi. 33-43; comp. also Isa. v. l-i.) 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the lesson taught in the 
ordinance of the shew-bread speaks with a still louder voice to 
the Christian, than it could possibly do to the Jewish Church; 
as the gifts of grace conferred now are much larger than 
formerly, and the revenue of glory which God justly expects 
to accrue from them, should also be proportionally increased. 
We accordingly find in New Testament Scripture the strongest 
calls addressed to believers, urging them to fruitfulness in all 
well-doing; and every doctrine, as well as every privilege of 
grace, is plied to the purpose of inciting them to run the way 
of God's commandments. So much is this the characteristic of 
the Gospel, that its highest demands on the obedience of men 
come always in connection with its fullest exhibitions of grace to 
their souls ; and nothing can be more certain, than that, accord- 
ing as they become subject to its influence, they are effectually 
taught to "deny themselves to all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in the world.* * 

. * The proTisions of the table of shew-bread were eTidently of the sam^ 
nature, and possessed the same moral import with the meat and drink offer- 
ings; and some additional remarks will naturally fall to be made when we 
treat of these, which may be regarded as supplementary to what has been 
written here. 
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THE OOLDIN CANDLESTICK. 



This is the only remaining article of sacred furniture in the 
Holy Place of the Tabernacle. Its position was to be on the 
south side, opposite the table of shew-bread, the altar of incense 
being in the middle, and somewhat nearer to the veil of separa- 
tion. It was not so properly a candlestick, as a stand or sup- 
port for lamps. It was ordered to be made with one erect stem 
m the centre, and on each side three branches rising out of the 
main stem in regular gradation, and each having at the top a 
place fitted for holding a lamp, on the same level and of the 
same construction with the one in the centre. The material 
was of solid gold, and of a talent in weight ; so that it must 
have been one of the costliest articles in the tabernacle. 

In the description given of the candlestick, nothing is said 
of its height, or of the proportions of its several parts. Both 
in the stem, however, and in the branches, there was to be a 
threefold ornament wrought into the structure, called "bowls, 
knops, and flowers.*' The bowls or cups appear to have been 
fashioned so as to present some resemblance to the almond-tree 
(Exod. XXV. 33,) as, in the passage referred to, they are called 
"almond-shaped cups." The knops or globes are supposed by 
some, in particular by Bahr, to have been pomegranates ; bat 
the word used in the original is not that elsewhere employed 
for pomegranates, and there is no valid ground for hol(ung 
such to be the meaning of the term here. That they were 
some sort of rounded figures is all we can certainly know of 
them. And from the relative position of the three, according 
to which the flowers come last, it seems out of place to find in 
the candlestick a representation of a fruit-bearing tree, with a 
trunk, and on each side three flowering and fruitful branches. 
We should at least proceed on fanciful ground, did we make 
anything depend for the interpretation of the symbol on this 
notion ; and for aught we can see to the contrary, the figures 
in question may have been designed simply as graceful and 
appropriate ornaments. Its being of solid gold, denoted the 
excellency of that which it symbolized; and the light it diffused 
being sevenfold (seven being the signature of the holy covenant, 
hence of sanctification, holiness) denoted that all was of an 
essentially pure and sacred character. 

In the lamps on this candlestick Aaron was ordered to bum 
pure olive oil ; but only, it would seem, during the night. For 
in Exod. xxvii. 21, he is commanded to cause the lamps to 
burn "from evening to morning before the Lord;'* and in chap. 
XXX. 7, 8, his "dressing the lamps in the morning," is set in 
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opposition to his "lighting them in the evening/* The same 
order is again repeated in Lev. xxiv. 3. And in accordance 
with this, we read in 1 Sam. iii. 3, of the Lord's appearing to 
Samuel "before the lamp of God went out in the temple of 
the Lord** — which can only mean early in the morning, before 
sunrise. Josephus, indeed, mentions, that the custom was to 
keep the lamps burning night and day ; but this only shows, 
that the arrangement m the second temple varied from the 
original constitution. The candlestick appears to have been 
designed in its immediate use to form a substitute for the 
natural light of the sun ; and it must hence have been intended 
that the outer veil should be drawn up at break of day, as in 
ordinary tents, so far as might be needed to give light for any 
ministrations that should be performed in the sanctuary. 

This symbol has received such repeated illustration in other 
parts of Scripture, that there is scarcely any room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to its fundamental import and main idea. 
In the first chapter of Revelation, the image occurs in its 
original form, "the seven golden lamps** (not candlesticks, as 
in our version, but the seven lamps on the one candlestick,) 
which are explained to mean "the seven churches.'* These 
churches, however, not as by themselves, but as replenished by 
the Spirit of God, and full of Divine light and power; and 
hence in the 4th chapter of the same book we again meet 
with seven lamps of fire before the throne of God, which are 
said to bo "the seven spirits of God** — either the One Spirit 
of God in His varieties of holy and spiritual working, or seven 
presiding spirits of light fitted by that Spirit for the ministra- 
tions referred to in the heavenly vision. Throughout Scrip- 
ture — as we have already seen in chap. iii. of this part— oil is 
uniformly taken for a symbol of the Holy Spirit. It is so, not 
less with respect to its light-giving property, as to its qualities 
for anointing and refreshment; and hence the prophet Zech- 
ariah, chap, iv., represents the exercise of the Spirit's gracious 
and victorious energy in behalf of the Church, under the image 
of two olive trees pouring oil into the golden candlestick — ^the 
Church being manifestly imaged in the candlestick, and the 
Spirit's assisting grace in the perpetual current of oil with 
whieh it was supplied. Clearly, therefore, what we see in the 
candlestick of the tabernacle is the Church*s relation to God as 
the possessor and reflector of the holy light that is in Him, 
which she is privileged to receive, and bound again to give 
forth to others, so that where she is there must be no darkness, 
even though all around should be enveloped in the shades of 
mght. It is her high distinction to dwell in a region of light, 
and to act under God as the bountiful dispenser of its grace 
and truth. 
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But what exactly is meant by darkness and light in this rela- 
tion? Darkness, in a moral sense, is the element of error, of 
corruption and sin ; the rulers of darkness are the heads and 
instigators of all malice and wickedness; and the works of 
darkness are the manifold fruits of unrighteous principle. 
Light, on the other hand, is the element of moral rectitude, 
of sound knowledge or truth in the understanding, and holiness 
in the heart and conduct. The children of light are those who, 
through the influence of the Spirit of Truth, have been brought 
to love and practice the principles of righteousness ; and the 
deeds of light are such as may stand the examination and 
receive the approval of God. When of God Himself it is 
said, that ^^He is light, and in Ilim is no darkness at all," it 
implies, not only that he is possessed of all spiritual discern- 
ment so as to be able to distinguish with unerring precision 
between the evil and the good, but also that this good itself, in 
all its principles of truth, and forms of manifestation, alone 
bears sway in His character and government. And so, when the 
apostle writes to believers (Eph. v. 8,) "Ye are light in the 
Lord, walk as children of the light," ho immediately adds, 
with the view at once of explaining and of enforcing the state- 
ment, "for the fruit of the Spirit (or of light, as it is now 
generally read) is in all goodness, and righteousness, and 
truth;" these are the signs and manifestations of spiritoal 
light, and only in so far as your life is distinguished by 
these, do you prove and verify your title to the name of chil- 
dren of light. 

The ordinance, therefore, of the golden candlestick, with its 
sevenfold light, told the Church of that age — tells the Church, 
indeed, of every age — that she must bear the image of God, by 
walking in the light of His truth, and shining forth in the gar- 
ments of righteousness for the instruction and edification of 
others. Our Lord virtually gives a voice to the ordinance, 
when Ho says to His disciples; "Ye are the light of the world; 
let your light so shine before men, that they seeing your good 
works may glorify your Father in heaven." Or it may be 
heard in the stirring address of Isaiah, pointing to Christian 
times: "Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord has arisen upon thee." As much as to say, ifow, 
since the true light has come, since He has come who is Him- 
self the life and the light of men, it is day with thee ; therefore, 
not a time to slumber and take thy rest, but to be up and doing 
in thy Master's service. Self-pleasing inaction, or unhallowea 
enjoyment, is no privilege in God's kingdom. He has brought 
to thy hand the richest talents of grace, not that they may be 
wrapped up in a napkin, but faithfully laid out for the glory of 
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Him who conferred them. Arise, therefore, and shine ; reflect 
the light which has shone from heaven upon thy soul; give 
forth true and living manifestations of that glory, which the 
Spirit of Glory has poured around thy spiritual condition : And 
as that light is all holy light, and that glory peculiarly consists 
in the revelation of God's pure and blessed character in the 
face of Jesus Christ, this high calling is fulfilled only in so far 
as the life and the power of godliness manifest themselves in 
thy walk and conduct. 



In the preceding discussions regarding the Holy Place, we 
have avoided referring to the interpretations of the elder typo- 
logist, or the views of commentators. It would have taken us 
too long to expose every error, and it seemed better to notice 
none till we had unfolded what we conceive to be the correct 
view of the several parts. And this, we trust, has appeared so 
natural, and is fully borne out by the language of Scripture, 
that the contrary opinions may be allowed to remain unnoticed. 
Indeed, nothing more is needed than to look at them, to see 
how uncertain and unsatisfactory they commonly are, even to 
those who propound them. Bahr, indeed, speaks dogmatically 
enough, although his fundamental error regarding the general 
design of the tabernacle, formerly referred to, carried him here 
also for the most part in the wrong direction. But take, for 
example, what Scott says in his Commentary regarding the 
shew-bread, which may be paralleled by many similar explana- 
tions: *'They (the cakes) might typify Christ, as the bread of 
life, and the continual food of the souls of His people, having 
offered Himself unto God for them; or they may denote the 
services of believers, presented before God through Him, and 
accepted for His sake ; or, the whole may mean the communion 
betwixt our reconciled Father and His adopted children in 
Christ Jesus, who, as it were, feast at the same table,** etc. 
What can any one make of this diversity of meaning? When 
the mind is treated to so many and such different notions under 
one symbol, it necessarily takes in none distinctly ; they become 
merely so many perhaps*s; and instead of multiplying the 
benefit and instruction of the ordinance, we only deprive it of 
any certain sound whatever. The ground of most of the erro- 
neous interpretations on the furniture and services of the Holy 
Place, lay in understanding all directly and peculiarly of Christ. 
And this, again, arose from not perceiving that the Tabernacle 
was intended to symbolize what concerned the people as dwell- 
ing with God, not less than what concerned God*s awelling with 
them. It is not to be forgotten, however, that viewing Christ 
VOL. n. 38 
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as the Head, the Pattern, and Forerunner of His people, every- 
thing that was here shadowed forth concerning them, is true in a 
higher and pre-eminent sense of Him. His prayers, His work 
of righteousness, and His exhibition of the light of Divine truth 
and holiness, take precedence of all that in a like kind ever has 
been, or ever may be, presented by the members of His body. 
But as Christ's whole undertaking is something sui ffenerisy 
and chiefly to be viewed as the means of salvation and access 
to Heaven, provided by God for His people — as under this 
view it was already symbolized in the furniture and services of 
the Most Holy Place, it is better and more agreeable to the 
design of the tabernacle, to consider the things belonging to 
the Holy Place as directly referring only to the works and 
services of Christ's people. 



SECTION YH. 

THIS OFFERINGS AND SERVICES CONNECTED WITH THE BRAZEN ALTAR IN THE COURT 

OF THE TABERNACLE — SIN-OFFERINGS — TRESPASS-OFFERINGS BURNT-OFFERINGS — 

PEACE OR THANK-OFFERINGS MEATOFFERINGS. 

We found it necessary, before entering on the consideration of 
the particular apartments and furniture of the tabernacle, to 
examine the relation in which the whole stood to the altar of 
burnt-oflFering in the court, and this we found it impossible pro- 
perly to explain, without investigating the fundamental idea of 
sacrifice, as expressed in the more important acts and opera- 
tions connected with it. What was said there, must here be 
presupposed and kept in recollection. It was common to all 
sacrifices of blood that there was in them, on the part of the 
ofierer, a remembrance of sin, and, on the part of God, a provi- 
sion made for his reconciliation and pardon. The death of the 
animal represented the desert due to him for sin, the wages of 
which is death. God*s appointing the life-blood of His own 
guiltless creature to be shed for such a purpose, and afterwards 
sprinkled on His altar, denoted that He accepted this symboli- 
cally as an atonement or substitution for the life of the guilty 
offerer, and typically implied that He would in due time provide 
and accept a real atonement or substitution in Christ. In so 
far as the ancient believer might present the blood of his sacri- 
fice according to the manner prescribed, and in so far as the 
believer now appropriates by faith the atoning blood of Christ, 
in each case alike the blessed result is — He is justified from 
sin, and has peace with God. 

But it is evident on a moment's consideration, that while the 
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things now mentioned form what must have been the funda- 
mental and most essential part of every sacrifice, various other 
things, of a collateral and supplementary kind, were necessarily 
required to bring out the whole truth connected with the sinner's 
reconciliation and restored fellowship with God, as also to give 
suitable expression to the diversified feelings and affections, 
which it became him at different times to embody in his acts of 
worship. If anything like a complete representation was to be 
given by means of sacrifice of the sinner's relation to God, there 
must, at least, have been something in the appointed rites to 
indicate the different degrees of guilt, the sense entertained by 
the sinner, not only of his own sinfulness, but also of his obli- 
gations to the mercy of God for restored peace, his several states 
of comparative distance from God and nearness to Him, and 
the manifold consequences, both in respect to his condition and 
his character, growing out of his acceptable approach to God. 
This could not otherwise be done than by the institution of 
different kinds of sacrifice, suited to the ever varying circum- 
stances of the worshipper; or by the different kinds of victims 
employed in the same sacrifice, the particular actions with their 
blood, the use made of their several parts, or the supplementary 
services with which the offering of them was accompanied. In 
these respects, opportunity was afforded for the symbolical 
expression of a very considerable variety of states and feelings. 
And it was, more particularly by its minute prescriptions and 
diversified arrangements for this purpose, that the Mosaic ritual 
formed so decided an improvement on the sacrificial worship of 
the ancient world. Before the time of Moses, this species of 
worship was comparatively vague and indefinite in its character. 
There appear to have been at most but two distinct forms of 
sacrifice, and these probably but slightly varied — the burnt- 
offering and the peace-offering. That such distinctions did 
exist, as to constitute two kinas of sacrifice under these respec- 
tive appellations, seems unquestionable, from mention being 
made of both at the ratification of the covenant (Exod. xxiv. 5,) 
prior to the introduction of the peculiar distinctions of the 
Mosaic ritual; and also from the indications that exist in 
earlier times of a feast in connection with certain sacrifices, 
while it was always the characteristic of the burnt-offering, that 
the whole was consumed by fire. But the line of demarcation 
between the two was probably restricted to the participation or 
non-participation on the part of the offerers of a portion of the 
sacrifice, leaving whatever else might require to be signified 
respecting the state or feelings of the worshipper, to be either 
expressed in words, or to exist only in the silent consciousness 
of his own mind. 
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It is apparently on account of this sreater anti(|aity and 
more general character of the burnt and peace-offenngs, that 
they take precedence in the prescriptions ^ven in Leyitieiu 
concerning the sacrifices. The priority in point of order, after 
the Mosaic ritual was introduced, belonged, however, not to 
them, but to the sin-offerings ; and accordingly on those occa- 
sions, when a series of offerings was presented, the sin-offerings 
invariably came first.'* fExod. xxix. ; Lev. v., viii., ix., xvi-, 
etc.) The change introauced by the giving of the law was the 
cause of this. The law necessarily brought with it the know- 
ledge of sin. It did not, indeed, originate such knowledge; 
but it imparted much clearer views, and produced a far deeper 
consciousness of sin, than generally existed before its promul- 
gation. And as consciousness of sin is the foundation and 
starting-point of all sacrifice, that kind of sacrifice in which the 
ideas of sin and atonement were brought most prominently out, 
was fitly regarded as holding the first place m the sacrificial 
system. It was the kind of offering suitable for those who had 
either not attained to a covenant-standing, or had by transgres- 
sion fallen from it. It has, therefore, properly to do with the 
beginning of all true religion, and may most fitly be taken first. 

TDK BIK-OFFERIXG. 

This species of sacrifice has so pecyliarly to do with sin, that 
its very name is identified with it (r«cn) ; in Hebrew, the com- 
mon term for sin, is also the term for sin-offering. This clearly 
indicates, that it has specially to do with sin, and aims at atone- 
ment, in the most express and definite sense. This, we have 
already seen, was peculiarly the case with the sin-offerings pre- 
sented on the day of atonement for the priesthood and the 
people. And in respect to ordinary occasions, they primarily 
differed from the other sacrifices, by their being connected with 
some special acta of sin. (Lev. iv.-vi. 13.)^ But in the descrip- 
tion given of these occasions, there are two peculiarities, from 
which the opponents of a vicarious atonement have often sought 
to invalidate that vital doctrine. The first peculiarity has re- 
spect to the prominence given to merely bodily and external 
defilements : such as touching the carcase of an unclean person, 
or beast. But that these are far from being alone, or even 

^ The whole of this portion treats of the sin-offerings, and onlj at t. 14, does 
the law of the trespass-offering begin. The dlTision of the chapters here is 
particularly unhappy. That the word trtfpau is sometimes used in the Ant 
part of the fifth chapter, arises from these two kinds of offering haying nmeh 
in common, and in particular from the circumstance that ererj sin for which a 
sin-offering was to be presented, might be called a trespass, in the sense meaai 
by the original. But of this afterwards, under the trespass-offering. 
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chiefly intended — that the notice taken of them rather forms a 
jupplementary direction, lest the people should think such com- 
paratively small offences were not included, must be evident to 
every one who reads attentively the whole section, and compares 
the portion v. 1-13, where alone such sins are specified, with 
the preceding chapter, where there is no specification of par- 
ticular sins, and where the only description given, repeated 
each time in regard to the priest, the congregation, the ruler, 
and the private individual, is of sins committed " against any 
of the commandments of God." In an economy, which had the 
Decalogue for the root and basis of all its legislation, it is 
impossible but that, under such a description, transgressions of 
a religious-moral nature must have been, not only included, but 
even mainly and primarily intended. And even in regard to 
the ceremonial institutions, when their symbolical character is 
correctly understood and taken into account, nothing remains 
simply ceremonial ; there is a moral element embodied in it, 
and for the sake of that alone was it appointed. 

The other peculiarity has respect to the manner in which the 
Bins have been committed, described as "through ignorance,*' 
(mavn, hUhgagah^) unawares, or unwittingly. This has been 
thought by some to imply, that the sins referred to could 
scarcely be transgressions in the strictly moral, but only in a 
kind of accidental or ceremonial sense, and that sin-offerings 
being appointed only for such, it argues nothing as to the mind 
of God regarding transgressions of a properly moral nature. 
But this view proceeds on an entire misapprehension of the 
proper force of the original expression. It does include sins, 
indeed, committed in the ordinary sense through ignorance, 
while the transgressor, as it is said, "wist not'' that he was 
transgressing. But even in such cases, the ignorance for the 
most part must itself have been culpable, arising from that want 
of care and watchfulness, which those were strictly bound to 
exercise, who had God's law revealed to them, that they might 
avoid all occasions of offence. Hence even the fearful sin of 
the Jews in crucifying our Lord, is said to have been " done 
ignorantly" (Acts iii. 17;) and the lusts of a corrupt and de- 
praved nature generally are called in 1 Pet. i. 14, " the lusts in 
Ignorance." The expression, therefore, as Archbishop Magee 
justly infers,' "besides sins of ignorance, includes likewise all 
such as were the consequence of human frailty and inconsidera- 
tion, whether committed knowingly and wilfully or otherwise. 
It stands opposed to sins committed ' with a high hand' (Num. 

* On Atonement, 37th Note, where this point is very ably and satisfactorily 
argued : see also Hengstenberg on Pt$al. xix. 18, and Outram, de Sao. L. i. 
18. 1 4. 
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XV. 22-31,) that is, deliberately and presumptuonslj, for which 
no atonement was admitted. So that the efficacy of the atone- 
ment was extended to all sins, which flowed from the infirmities 
and passions of human nature; and was withheld only from 
those which sprang from a deliberate and audacious defiance of 
the Divine authority. This view is also abundantly confirmed 
by the examples given of the particular sins which called for 
the atonement, and among which fraud, lying, rash swearing or 
perjury, licentiousness, are to be found." It was expressly on 
account of those other sins being excluded from the province of 
forgiveness and atonement, that the house of Eli was appointed 
to excision. (1 Sam. iii. 14.) 

But still, perhaps, it may be thought, that even when the 
limits are thus extended within which provision was made for 
the atonement and pardon of sin, the provision was greatly 
deficient, and gave but a feeble exhibition of the mercy and 
goodness of God — since all, who had gone in the course of 
transgression beyond the limits in question, had the fearful 
doom pronounced against them, "They shall be cut oflF from 
their people." But it must be remembered, the whole had 
respect to a people in covenant with God ; the mercies He pro- 
vided for them in His institutions of grace, were covenanted 
mercies, such as by the handwriting of God they had a right 
and privilege to claim. And if the boon had been extended 
beyond the limits specified — if the deliberate and audacious 
offender had been included in the provision for pardon, what a 
license would inevitably have been given to transgression? 
How would the sinner have encouraged and hardened himself 
in his ways of iniquity, if he could have reckoned on the for- 
giveness of God, on presenting what he could so easily procure, 
a kid of the goats for a sin-offering? Indeed, the grand aim 
and scope of the whole dispensation, "be ye holy, for I am 
holy,*' would speedily have gone into oblivion, unless the cove- 
nant had excluded presumptuous sins from the benefit of its 
provisions of mercy. It is certainly possible, that persons, who 
had been guilty of such sins, might sometimes actually obtain 
mercy, and be brought to repentance and peace. But m so far 
as this might bo the experience of any, their case lay without 
the circle of God's ordinary dealings; the mercy extended to 
them was not covenanted, but peculiar, extraordinary in its 
nature, and we may reasonably infer, singularly rare also in its 
exercise ; for their state of mind was that which God usually 
abandons to its own lusts, the state of him, of whom it is written, 
"He that hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and 
that without remedy." 

The principlci on which this part of the Divine proceduro 
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Was based, was by no means peculiar to Judaism, but reappears 
in Christianity, and, indeed, in a still more severe and awful 
fonn: "He that despised Moses' law died without mercy, of 
how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall ho be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath 
counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith He was sanctified, 
an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
Grace?" "There is a sin unto death, I do not say that ye shall 
pray for it" — the sin, namely^ of a wilful, obstinate, heaven- 
darmg opposition to the ways of God, and the demands of right- 
eousness, and which, under a dispensation of grace, can usually 
belong only to such as have grieved the Spirit of God, till He 
has finally left them: — A sin, therefore, which lies beyond the 
province of mercy and forgiveness. There are miracles of 
grace which God may possibly work even upon such, without 

S'ving any account of His matters; but we may rest assured, 
ey are as rare in their occurrence, as they are singular in 
their character, and it would betray a spirit of presumption to 
expect them. 

That there was to be, in this respect, no essential difierence 
in principle between the Old and the New Testament dispensa- 
tions, was rendered manifest at the commencement of the latter, 
by the judgment inflicted on Ananias and Sapphira for their 
deliberate sin regarding the purchase-money of their possession. 
This may fairly be considered to parallel the case of the pre- 
sumptuous Sabbath-breaker, at the commencement of the former 
dispensation (Num. xv.) — viewed as an expression of the mind 
of tjrod respecting the desert of transgression. But with the 
change of dispensation, a corresponding change was introduced 
as to the part which the Church was to take in dealing with 
such cases. In Old Testament times, when all was ordered 
with the view of presenting an outward and symbolical repre- 
sentation of a perfect state — the land, the Lord's inheritance, 
and all its inhabitants His redeemed, covenant-people — the 

Sresumptuous ofiender could not be sufiered to live ; and if he 
id not himself make his escape from the sacred territory, the 
congregation must with their own hand make good his excision 
from their number by the punishment of death. But that pun- 
ishment, under such a dispensation, was the imago of eternal 
death, which is the full and proper recompense of the presump- 
tuous and impenitent transgressor. And the New Testament 
Church having this future judgment clearly disclosed to it, as 
ready to be executed by God Himself upon such, she is justly 
withheld from the execution of that outward image of the doom ; 
in so far as it may still at times fitly come into execution, the 
bolt of Omnipotence itself must give the stroke. But the 
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Church has no longer to wield the carnal sword. Her part ifl 
simply to bring sinners into the fold of Christ, and for thoae 
who may sin wilfully after having come there and received the 
knowledge of the truth, she has simply to cast them out from 
her pale — thus delivering them over as irrecoverable by the 
ordinary means of grace, to the region where Satan, not the 
Spirit of God works, that they may there wait the execution of 
God's final judgment — unless, by some miracle of grace. He 
should still awaken them to repentance. (Heb. x. 26 ; 1 Cor. v. 
2-6, 13 ; 1 Tim. i. 20.) Such, in a few words, is the Diviiie 
method and order, under both dispensations respectively. Bat 
the imperfections connected with their human administration, 
have in each case alike prevented it from being properly 
realized. In former times there would often be a difficulty, 
even where there was a willingness, to determine exactly 
whether a transgression was really of the kind for which no 
atonement was provided ; and the spirit of unfaithfulness, which 
so generally characterized the more influential members of the 
covenant, would naturally manifest itself in an aversion to 
execute the sentence written, even when it was obviously due. 
Hence, in the history, we find so many traces of those being 
suffered to live, and even to hold a leading place in the counselB 
of the nation, who by the terms of the law, should have been 
cut off from the people of the Lord. And in the Church of the 
New Testament, how extensively a similar spirit of defection 
and unfaithfulness has prevailed in respect to her correlatire 
department of duty, is unhappily a matter of too flagrant 
notoriety. 

If the view, however, now given, were properly weighed, 
there would be no difiiculty in perceiving the mistaken and 
groundless nature of the contrast so often drawn between Juda- 
ism and Christianity, as if the one were all severity, and the 
other all mercy — as if a spirit of judgment belonged to the one, 
to which there is nothing corresponding in the other. Judaiam 
could not in that case have formed a fitting preparation for 
Christianity. And then, what can be made of such declara- 
tions in New Testament Scripture itself, as throw the balance 
entirely on the other side: "Mote tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon'* — "if every transgression of disobedience received a jnat 
recompense of reward, how shall we escape?" "of how much 
sorer punishment shall He be thought worthy,*' etc. There ia 
a real correspondence between the dispensations : in both alike 
an excision for the deliberate, presumptuous offender — but that 
manifesting itself in the one case by the infliction of temporal 
death, in the other by the delivering up of the defender to the 
judgment of eternal death. 
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To return now to the sin-offering appointed to be made for 
such cases of transgression as admitted of atonement — we are 
met, in the first instance, with a diversity in the victims — a 
gradation in value, which was evidently intended to mark 
the more or less offensive character of the sin to be atoned. 
When the sin was that of a private member of the congregation, 
the offering was to be a female kid of the goats (for which in 
cases of poverty a substitute was allowed of two turtle-doves, 
or two young pigeons, and where the poverty was extreme, a 
little flour.) For a ruler, the offering was to be a male kid; 
for the congregation and the high-priest, on ordinary occasions, 
a young bullock ; but on the great day of atonement, when the 
sin-offering of the congregation consisted of two goats, that of 
the high-priest was a bullock; because, not only representing 
the people in his oflScial capacity, but also standing in a rela- 
tion of peculiar nearness to God, his sins possessed a darker 
and more aggravated character. There was thus perpetually 
brought out in connection with the means of atonement, the 
solemn truth, that while all sin is so offensive in the sight of 
Heaven, as to deserve the penalty of death, it grows in offen- 
siveness with the rank and number of the transgressors; and 
that so far from there being in God*s kingdom any such par- 
tiality as might infer a privilege of sinning, the higher always 
one's standing there, the greater is the Divine displeasure and 
retribution against the iniquity committed. Hence also the 
word by Ezekiel ix. 6: "Slay utterly old and young, and 
begin at my sanctuary.'' 

But the chief and most distinctive peculiarity in this species 
of sacrifice, was the action with the blood, which, though vari- 
ously employed, was always used so as to give a relatively 
strong and intense expression to the ideas of sin and atonement. 
When the offering had respect to a single individual, a ruler or 
a private member of the congregation, the blood was not sim- 
ply to be poured round about the altar, but some of it also to 
be sprinkled upon the horns of the altar — its prominent points, 
its insignia, as they may be called, of honour and dignity. 
When the offering was of an inferior kind, and consisted only 
of doves, as in the case of very poor persons, this latter action 
was not prescribed. (Lev. v. 9.) But if it was for the sin 
of the high-priest (''the priest that is anointed." Lev. iv. 8, 
meaning, however, the high-priest, because he had the anoint- 
ing in a pre-eminent sense, comp. Lev. xvi. 32 ; Ps. cxxxiii. 2,) 
or of the congregation at large, beside these actions in the 
outer court, a portion of the blood was to be carried into the 
Sanctuary, where the priest was to sprinkle with his finger 
seven times before the inner veil, and again upon the horns of 
VOL. II. 89 
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the altar of incense. It was to be done in the Holy Place, 
before the veil, because that was the symbolical dwelling-place 
of the high-priest, or of the congregation as represented by 
him ; and upon the altar of incense, in particular, because that 
was the most important article of furniture there, and one also 
that stood, as already noticed, in a near relation to the altar of 
burnt-offering. A still higher expression, and the last, the 
highest expression which could be given of the ideas in ques- 
tion by means of the blood, was presented when the high-priest, 
on the day of atonement, went with the blood of his own and 
the people's sin-offering into the Most Holy Place, and sprin- 
kled the mercy-seat — the very place of Jehovah's throne. In 
this action the sin appeared, on the one hand, rising to its most 
dreadful form of a condemning witness in the presence-chamber 
of God, and, on the other, the atonement assumed the appear- 
ance of so perfect and complete a satisfaction, that the sinner 
could come nigh to the seat of God, and return again, not only 
unscathed, but with a commission from Him to banish the 
entire mass of guilt into the gulph of utter oblivion. 

It is from the peculiar character of the sin-offering as God*s 
special provision for removing the guilt of sin — from what might 
be called the intensely atoning power of its blood, that the other 
arrangements arose which were made concerning it. The blood 
was so sacred, that if any portion of it should by accident have 
come upon the garments of the person officiating, the garment 
"whereon it was sprinkled, was to be washed in the Holy 
Place'' (Lev. vi. 27,) it must not be carried out beyond the 
proper region of consecrated things. The flesh was not con- 
sumed upon the altar — the fat alone was burned, as being the 
most excellent part, the fittest to be set apart immediately for 
God, (Gen. xxvii. 28, xlv. 18; Ps. Ixxxi. 16; Num. xviii. 12, 
etc.,) and though the kidneys and the caul above the liver, or 
rather, the greater lobe of the liver, which had the caul attached 
to it, are also mentioned as parts to be burnt, yet it was simply 
from their being so closely connected with the fat, that they 
were regarded as in a manner one with it (whence, in Lev. iii. 
16, vii. 30, 31, all the parts actually burnt are called simply 
the fat.y But while the flesh itself was not consumed upon the 

^ This oxplanation of the fat and adjoining parts, which is now generally 
adopted, we regard as much more natural and consistent than the one formerly 
maintained by most Christian divines, and supported by some Jewish aathori- 
ties, viz., that the fat was the emblem of corruption, and the inward parts of 
the seat of human depravity. In that case, the whole inwards must always 
have been burnt, and especially the whole liver and the heart — which was not 
the case. Why not also the bowels as the seat of feeling and affection? Bat 
the interpretation went entirely on a wrong ground — when the animal wis 
killed, the curse was abolished, the relative imparity gone — and not the worst, 
bat the best was fittest to be given to the Lord. 
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altar, it was declared to be most holy literally ^^a holy of 
holies,") and could be eaten by none but tne officiating priests, 
and by them only within the sacred precints of the tabernacle. 
And if the vessel in which it was prepared was earthen, 
receiving as it must then have done a portion of the sijibstance, 
it was required to be broken, as too sacred to be henceforth 
applied to a common use ; or if of brass, it was ordered to be 
scoured and rinsed in water, that not even the smallest frag- 
ment of flesh so holy might come in contact with common 
things, or be carried beyond the bounds of the sanctuary. (Lev. 
yi. 25-29, vii. 6.) This eating by the priesthood of the flesh 
of the sin-offering, however, is said to have been done, not 
simply because it was most holy, but "also that they might 
bear the iniquity of the congregation, to make atonement for 
them before the Lord." (Lev. x. 17.) This cannot mean, that 
the flesh of the sin-offering still had the iniquities of the people, 
as it were, inhering in it, and that the priests, by devouring 
the one, made finally away with the other. In that case, the 
flesh must rather have been regarded as most polluted, instead 
of being most holy. But the atonement, in the strict and 
proper sense, was made when, after the imposition of hands, 
the penalty of death was inflicted on the victim, and its blood 
sprinkled on the altar of God. This denoted that its life-blood 
was not only given, but also accepted by God in the room of 
the sinful. And the eating of the flesh by the priests as at 
once God's familiars, and the people's representatives, could 
only be intended to give a symbolical representation of the 
completeness of the reconciliation — ^to show by their incorpora- 
tion with the sacriflce, how entirely through it the guilt had 
been removed, and the means of removing it converted even 
into the sustenance of the holiest life. The "bearing of the 
iniquity," therefore, was bearing not in reference to guilt, but 
in reference to expiation, bearing it away as forgiven, and 
exhibiting the perfected result of the atonement. It was merely 
doing in another form what was done by the action with the 
live-goat on the day of atonement.^ 

1 The older, and indeed most also of the recent tjpologists completely mis- 
understood this eating of the flesh of the sin-offering, regarding it as a kind 
of eating of the sin, and so bearing it, or making it their own. See for exam- 
ple. Gill on Ler. x. 17; Bosh on ibid, and ch. Ti. 80; also Deyling, Obs. Sac. i., 
peet. 65, { 2. It was thought in this way to afford the best adumbration of 
Christ, whom the priests typified, being made a sin for His people, or taking 
their guilt upon His own person and bearing it away. But it proceeds upon a 
wrong foundation, and utterly confounds the proper relation of things; the 
flesh as holy, and appointed to be eaten, must have represented the acceptable- 
ness or completeness of the sacrifice, not the sinfulness of the sin atoned. 
Kiurts, Moe. Opfer, p. 182, 183. By this Tiew also the correspondence is best 
preserred between the sin offering and Christ. For, as soon as He completed 
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But it was only in the case of sin-offerings for the private 
member, or the single ruler in the congregation, that the flesh 
was to be eaten by the priesthood ; in those cases in which the 
blood was carried within the sanctuary, that is, when the offer- 
ing had respect to a sin of the high-priest, or of the congrega- 
tion at large — with whom, as the public representative, he was 
nearly identified — then the flesh was appointed to be carried 
without the camp, and burnt in a clean place. (Ch. iv. 12, 21, 
vi. 30.) These being sacrifices of a higher value, and bearing 
on them a stamp of still greater sacredness than those whose 
flesh was eaten by the priesthood, the injunction not to eat of 
it here, but to carry it without the camp and burn it, could not, 
as Biihr remarks (ii. p. 397,) have arisen from any impurity 
supposed to reside in the flesh. It is true that all impure 
things were ordered to be carried out of the camp, but it does 
not follow from this, that everything taken without the camp 
was impure ; and in this case it was expressly provided, that 
the place to which the flesh was brought should be cleaUj 
implying that it was itself pure. The arrangement both as to 
the not eating, and the burning without the camp, seems to 
have arisen from the nature and object of the offering. In the 
cases referred to, the high-priest was himself concerned, directly 
or indirectly, in the atonement, and could not properly partake 
of the flesh of the victim, as this would have given it the char- 
acter of a peace-offering. The flesh, as well as the blood, must 
therefore be given to the Lord. But it could not be burnt on 
the altar, for this would have given it the character of a burnt- 
offering; neither could there in that case have been so clear an 
expression of the ideas which were here to be rendered promi- 
nent, viz., first, the identification of the offering with the sinner's 
guilt, then the completeness of the satisfaction, and the entire 
removal of the iniquity. These ends were best served — as in 
private cases by the priest eating the flesh — so here, by the 
carrying of the carcase to a clean place without the camp, 
and consuming it there as a holy of holies to the Lord ; for 
as all in the camp had to do with it, it was thus taken apart 
from them all, and out of sight of all devoted by fire to the 
Lord.^ 

Hia offering by bearing the penalty of death, the relatire imparity was gone ; 
He was immediately treated as the Holy One and the Just; His Spirit passed 
into glory, and even His body was preserved as a sacred thing and treated 
with honour, pro?identially kept from violence, sought for and received by the 
rich among the people, and committed to the tomb with the usages of an hon- 
ourable burial. In reality, Christ's exaltation began immediately after Hia 
death. 

* The same fundamental error here also pervades most of the typical inter- 
pretations, which generally proceed on the supposition of the flesh being still 
oharged with sin, and very commonly regard the consuming of it with fire as 
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The only additional regulation regarding the sin-offering was 
that of no meat or drink-offering accompanying it; and in 
those cases of extreme poverty, in which an offering of flour 
was allowed to be presented, instead of the pigeons or the 
goat, no oil or frankincense was to be put on it, "for it is a 
rin-offering.** (Chap. v. 11.) The meaning of this is correctly 
given by Kurtz: "Oil and incense symbolized the Spirit of 
God and the prayer of the faithful ; the meat-offering, always 
good works ; but these are then only good works and accept- 
able to God, when they proceed from the soil of a heart truly 
sanctified, when they are yielded and matured by the Spirit of 
God, and when, farther, they are presented to God as His own 
work in man, accompanied on the part of the latter with the 
humble and grateful acknowledgment, that the works are the 
offspring, not of his own goodness, but of the grace of God. 
The sin-offering, however, was pre-eminently the atonement- 
offering; the idea of atonement came so prominently out, that 
no room was left for the others. The consecration of the 

representing either the intense saffering of Christ, or the personal sufferings 
of the lost hereafter. Besides going on a wrong supposition, this notion is 
stiU further objectionable on account of its denying the idea of suffering from 
what was absolutely incapable of feeling it The dead carcase was unconscious 
alike both of pain and pleasure ; and then, as it was entirely consumed, if 
referring to Christ, it must have signified His absolutely perishing under the 
eorse — if to the lost sinner, His annihilation by the sufferings. The reference 
made in Heb. xiii. 11, to the burning of the carcase of the sin-offerings without 
the camp, is in perfect accordance with the explanation gi^en aboTO. **For 
the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the 
high-priest for sin (i. e, the sin-offerings,) are burned without the camp; 
wherefore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the people with His own blood, 
•offered without the gate ; let us, therefore," etc. It is rather an allusion to 
the rite, than an explicit and proper interpretation of it. The real city, to 
which God's people belong, and out of which Christ suffered, is heaven, as the 
inspired writer, indeed, intimates in Terse 14. But the overruling providence 
of God so ordered matters, that there should be an image of this in the place 
of Christ's sufferings as compared with the earthly Jerusalem. In His case 
it was designed to be a mark of infamy, to make Him suffer without the gate — 
a sign that he could not be the Messiah. But viewed in reference to the 
ancient type, it proved rather the reverse, as in addition to all the proper and 
essential marks of agreement between the two, it served to provide even a 
formal and external resemblance. Though the bodies of those sin-offerings 
were burnt without the camp, they were still a holy of holies to the Lord ; they 
did not on that account become a polluted thing ; and Christ's having, in like 
manner, suffered without the gate, though certainly designed by men to exhibit 
Him as an object of ignominy and shame, did not render Him the less the holy 
child of God, whose blood could fitly be taken into the highest heavens. But 
if He suffered Himself to be cast out that He might bear our doom, it surely 
would ill become us to be unwilling to go out and bear His reproach. This 
is the general idea; but the passage is rather of the hortatory than the 
explanatory kind, and passes so rapidly from one point to another, that to 
press each particular closely would be to make it yield a false and inconsistent 
meaning. 
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person, and the presentation of his good works to the Lord, 
had to be reserved for another stage in the sacrificial institute."* 
[The occasions on which the private and personal sin-offer« 
ings were presented, beside those mentioned in Lev. iv. and v., 
were : when a Nazarite had touched a dead corpse, or when the 
time of his vow was completed (Num. vi. 10-14;) at the parifi« 
cation of the leper (Lev. xiv. 19-31,) and of women after lonir- 
continued haemorrhage or after child-birth (Lev. xii. 6-8, 
XV. 25-30,) pointing to the corruption, not only indicated bj 
the bodily disease, but also strictly connected with the powers 
and processes of generation — the fountain-head, as they might 
be called, of human depravity. This also accounts for the 
case mentioned in Lev. xv. 2, 14, being an occasion for pre- 
senting a sin-ofiering ; as it does also for the relative impurity 
connected in so many ways with the same, even where an atone* 
ment was not actually required, but washing only enjoined.] 

THE TRESPASS-OFFERING. 

That the trespass, or as it should rather be called, the guilt 
or debt-offering (tic» asharrij) stood in a very near relation to 
the sin-offering, and to a great extent was identified with it in 
nature, is evident from the description given of the trespass- 
offering in Lev. v. 14 — vi. 7, and, in particular, from the 
declaration in chap. vii. 7, "as the sin-offering is, so is the 
trespass-offering, there is one law for them." ^ut great diffi- 
culty has been found in drawing precisely the line of demarca- 
tion between the two kinds of offerings, and in pointing out, 
regarding the trespass-offering, what constituted the specific 
difference between it and the sin-offering. The difficulty, if 
not altogether caused, has been very much increased, by the 
mistake adverted to in a preceding note, of supposing the 
directions regarding the trespass-offering to begin with chap, v., 
whereas they really commence with the new section at ver, 14, 
where, as usual, the new subject is introduced with the words, 
"The Lord spake unto Moses, saying," These words do not 
occur at the beginning of the chapter itself; the section to the 
end of the 13th verse was added to the preceding chapter 
regarding the sin-offering, with the view of specifying certain 
occasions on which it should be presented, and making provision 
for a cheaper sort of sacrifice to persons in destitute circum- 
stances. But in each case the sacrifice itself, without excep- 
tion, is called a sin-offering, ver. 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12. In one 
verse, indeed (the 6th,) it is said in our version: "And he 
shall bring his trespass-offering;" but this is a mere mis-trans- 

1 Mosaische Opfer., p. 192. 
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lation, and should have been rendered, as it is in the very next 
verse, where the expression in the original is the same; "And 
he shall bring for his trespass/' Throughout the section the 
sin is denominated an ashaniy that is, a matter of guilt or debt; 
and all sin is such, viewed in reference to the law of God, so 
that every sin-offering might also be called an aaharHy as well 
as a hattahj or sin-offering. But what were distinctively called 
by the name of asham^ were offerings for sins, in which the 
offence given, or the debt incurred by the misdeed, admitted of 
some sort of estimation and recompense, so that in addition to 
the atonement required for the iniquity, in the one point 
of view, there might also, in the other, be the exaction and the 
payment of a restitution. 

That this is the real import of the ashanij as distinguished 
from the hattah or sin, is clear from the passage, Num. v. 5-8, 
where the former is marked as a consequence of the latter, and 
such a consequence as admitted and demanded a material 
recompense. "When a man or woman shall commit any sin 
that men commit to do a trespass (or deal fraudulently) against 
the Lord, and that person be guilt v (n?:rtt); then they shall 
confess their sin which they have aonc, and he shall recom- 
pense his asham with the principal thereof, and add to it the 
fifth part thereof, and give it unto him against whom he hath 
trespassed (literally, to whom he has become guilty.) But if 
the man have no kinsman to recompense the asham unto, let 
the askam be recompensed unto the Lord, to the priest, besides 
the ram of the atonement, whereby an atonement shall be 
made for him." The Lord in this latter case, as being the 
original proprietor of the land, stcpt into the room of the 
deceased person who had sustained the injury, and received 
through his representative, the priest, the earthly restitution, 
while the sacrifice was also given to the Lord for the offence 
committed against his authority. The particular cases specified 
in chap. vi. 1-5, as coming within the law of the trespass-offer- 
ing, were entirely of this kind ; they implied a civil wrong to 
certain individuals or the commonwealth: False swearing in 
regard to any pledge or property delivered into one's hands by 
a neighbour, finding lost property and lying concerning it, 
violently taking away, or acting with deceit toward a neigh- 
bour's goods. Another set of cases are referred to in the pre- 
ceding chapter, ver. 15, 16, called trespasses in regard to the 
holy things of the Lord, which, though no specific instances 
arc given, may be inferred to have been offences of a similar 
nature in the ecclesiastical province: Such as, not paying full 
tithes, or first-fruits, or withholding in any way from the Lord's 
representatives some portion of their due gams. In all such 
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cases, a debt was manifestly incurred ; and, indeed, a twoftdd 
debt: A debt, first of all, to the Lord as the only supreme 
Head of the commonwealth whose laws had been transgressed, 
and a debt also to a party on earth whoso constitutional rights 
had been invaded. In both respects alike the priest was to 
make an estimate of the wrong done ; and in the first respect| 
the debt (whatever might be the valuation) was discharged by 
the presentation of a ram for the asJiam or trespass-offering, 
ver. 15 ; while in the other, the actual sum was to be paid to 
the party wronged, with an additional fifth. 

The same limitations as to the manner of committing the sins 
in question, were evidently intended to apply here, as in 
respect to those for which the sin-offering was presented. They 
were such as had been done in ignorance, unawares, through 
the influence of passion or temptation; and it is plain, that 
those most distinctly specified could not possibly have been 
committed without a consciousness of sin at the very time of 
their being done. But the precise aspect under which the sins 
were considered, was taken from a lower point of view, than in 
the case of the sin-offering. It was a reckoning for and deal- 
ing with sin, not precisely in respect to its own nature, but 
rather in respect to the evils growing out of it ; not in its higher 
and primary relations, but in such only as were subordinate 
and earthly, and admitted of a sort of reparation. Ilenoe, 
also, as an atonement, the trespass-offering appears in quite an 
inferior place to that of the sin-offering; the blood was only 
poured around the altar, not sprinkled on the horns, nor carried 
within the sanctuary; and on those more public and solemn 
occasions, on which a whole series of offerings was to be pre- 
sented, we never find the trespass-offering taking the place of 
the sin-offering, or occuring in addition to it. (Exod. xxiz.; 
Lev. xvi. ; Num. vii., xxviii., xxix.) So that the trespass- 
offering may justly be regarded as a kind of appendage to the 
sin-offering, designed only for such cases as were peculiarly 
fitted for enforcing upon the sinner's conscience the moral debt 
he had incurred by his transgression in the reckoning of God, 
and the necessity of his at once rendering satisfaction to the 
Divine justice he had offended, and making restitution in regard 
to the brotherly relations he had violated.* 

There can be little doubt that this more restricted and inferior 
character of the trespass-offering is the reason why, in New 
Testament Scripture, the one great sacrifice of Christ is never 
spoken of with special reference to it, while so often presented 

^ This Tiow of the trespass-offering is now generally concurred in, also hj 
Hengstenberg in his last treatise, Mos. Op., p. 21, as well as bj B&br, Korti, 
and others. 
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ander the aspect of a sin-offering. We find there, however, men- 
tion frequently enough made of sin as a debt incurred toward 
Grod, rendering the sinner liable to the exaction of a suitable 
recompense to the offended justice of heaven. This satisfaction 
it is possible for him to pay only in the person of his substitute, 
the Lamb of God, whose blood is so infinitely precious, that it is 
amply sufficient to cancel, in behalf of every believer, the guilt 
of numberless transgi-essions. But while this one ransom alone 
can satisfy for man's guilt the injured claims of God's law of 
holiness; wherever the sin committed assumes the form of a 
wrong done to a fellow-creature, God justly demands as an 
indispensable condition of his granting an acquittal in respect 
to the higher province of righteousness, that the sinner show his 
readiness to make reparation in this lower province, which lies 
within his reach. He who refuses to put himself on right terms 
with an injured fellow-mortal, can never be received into terms 
of peace and blessing with an offended God. And if he should 
even proceed so far as to bring his gift to the altar, while he 
there remembers that his brother has somewhat against him, he 
must not presume to offer it, as he should then offer it in vain, 
but go and render due satisfaction to his brother, and then come 
and offer the gift. 

But while ample materials exist in New Testament Scripture 
for bringing out the truth of God under these aspects and rela- 
tions, the predominant and only direct reference, as regards the 
relation of Christ's work to these closely affiliated sacrifices, is to 
the sin-offering. And to this most of all, as we have already 
seen, in connection with the services of the day of atonement, 
when the leading ideas symbolized by this department of the 
sacrificial rites, obtained their most solemn and striking repre- 
sentation. Having already in an earlier part unfolded that 
more peculiar and perfect representation, little of an additional 
nature remains now to be supplied from the general prescrip- 
tions regarding the sin-offering. But as each individual, even 
the most private member of the congregation, as well as the 
congregation at large and the high-priest, was obliged on being 
convicted by his conscience of any particular sin, to come witn 
a sin-offering, we see there impressively disclosed the need in 
which every sinner stands of the salvation of Christ, and the 
necessity of making application to it as often as the guilt of sin 
renews itself upon his conscience. This resort of faith to the 
perfect sacrifice of Christ is the one way that lies open for the 
sinner's attainment of pardon, and restoration to peace. 

And then in the sacrifice itself there is the reality of that 
incomparable worth and preciousness, which was so significantly 
represented in the sin-offering by the sacredness of its blood, 
VOL. n. 40 
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and the hallowed destination of its flesh. With reference to 
this, the blood of Christ is called emphatically " the precious 
blood," and " the blood that cleanseth from all sin." " He hath 
made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him." Holy and without 
blemish in Himself, and infinitely dear to the Father as His 
only begotten and well-beloved Son, He yet became, when He 
took upon Him the iniquities of us all, in the sight of Heaven 
— SIN, one grand impersonation of guilt — as the sin-oflFering 
was, after the ofierer had confessed over it, with imputation of 
hands, the sin of which he had been guilty, and received the 
infliction of the penalty that was due. But as soon as this 
awful penalty was borne by the Redeemer, the moment He 
could say in regard to what was exacted of Him, "It is finished," 
as the curse was then exhausted, so the guilt that deserved it 
was finally and for ever borne away; the Lamb of God, for- 
merly charged with a world's guilt, is henceforth in every 
sense "without sin" — His blood so pure and precious that it 
can avail to the blotting out of all iniquity, His flesh the root 
and nourishment in the saved, of an immortal life ; so that the 
participation of His merits by the exercise of a realizing faith 
18 fellowship with all that is holiest and best ; it is the sours 
being engrafted into the very purity and blessedness of Heaven. 
The true believer is made "the righteousness of God in Him." 



THE BCBNT-OPPERINO. 

The name commonly given in Scripture to this species of 
sacrifice is olah (nii5) an ascension^ so called from the whole 
being consumed and going up in a flame to the Lord. It also 
received the name kalil (i'^ia) the whoU^ with reference also to 
the entire consumption, and possibly not without respect to its 
general and comprehensive character. 

For in this respect it was distinguished from all the other 
sacrifices, and raised above them. The sin and trespass-oflFer- 
ings were presented with a view of making atonement for parti- 
cular sins, and had for their object the restoring of the offerer 
to a state of peace and fellowship with God, which had been 
interrupted by the commission of iniquity. But the burnt- 
offering was for those who were already standing within the 
bonds of the covenant, and without any such sense of guilt lying 
upon their conscience, as exposed them to excision from the 
covenant. We are not, however, to suppose on this account, 
that there was to be no conscience of sin in the offerer when he 
presented this sacrifice; for he was required to lay his hands on 
the head of the victim (with which confession of sin was always 
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accompanied,) and it was expressly said "to be accepted for 
him, to make atonement for him." (Lev. i. 4.) But the guilt 
for which atonement here required to be made, was not that 
properly of special and formal acts of transgression, but rather 
of those shortcomings and imperfections which perpetually 
cleave to the servant of God, and mingle even with his best 
services. Along, however, with this sense of unworthiness and 
sin, which enters as an abiding element into the state of his 
mind, there is invariably coupled, especially in his exercises of 
devotion, a surrender and consecration of his person and powers' 
to the service of God. While he is conscioife of, and laments 
the deficiencies of the past, he cannot but desire to manifest a 
spirit of more complete devotedness in the time to come. And 
it was to express this complicated state of feeling, to which the 
whole and every individual of the covenant-people should have 
been continually exercising themselves, that the service of the 
burnt-offering was appointed. 

Hence this offering, combining in itself to a considerable 
extent what belonged to the other sacrifices, might be regarded 
as embodying the general idea of sacrifice, and as in a sense 
representmg the whole sacrificial institute. So it appears in 
Deut. xxxiii. 10, where the oflSce of the priesthood in the pre- 
sentation of offerings, is described simply with a reference to 
this species of sacrifice: "They shall put incense before Thee, 
and whole burnt-sacrifice upon Thy alfar.*' On the same 
account, it was the kind of offering which was to be presented 
morning and evening in behalf of the whole covenant-people, 
and which, especially during the night, when the altar was 
required for no other use, was to be so slowly consumed, that it 
might last till the morning. (Exod. xxix. 38-46 ; Num. xxviii. 3; 
Lev. vi. 9.) So that it was the daily and nightly, in a sense 
the perpetual sacrifice — the symbolical expression of what 
Israel should have been ever receiving from Jehovah, as the 
God of the covenant, and what they, as children of the cove- 
nant, should ever have yielded to Him in return. And since 
such was its position in the sacrificial institute, we can easily 
understand why the altar of sacrifice should have been familiarly 
called "the altar of burnt-offering.'* In further accordance, 
also, with the same general position, we learn from sacred his- 
tory, what the nature of the institution might have led us to 
expect, that it was the kind of sacrifice anciently employed for 
the expression of every variety of devotional feeling, whether 
of gratitude for past mercies, earnest desire for future blessings, 
or anxiety to be delivered from threatened evils. (Gen. viii. 20 ; 
Job i. 6, xlii. 8; Num. xxiii.y 

i Oatram, de Sao. i. o. x. { 5. 
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All the more special directions regarding the sacrifice, agree 
with the view now exhibited. In conformity with its general 
and comprehensive character, or its connection with the abiding 
and habitual state of the worshipper, much was left to his own 
discretion, both as to the kind of victim to be presented, and 
the particular times for presenting it. It might be chosen 
either from the herd or the flock — but in each case must be a 
male without blemish, the best and most perfect of its kind — 
or he might even go to the genus of fowls, and choose a turtle- 
dove or young pigeon. The blood of the victim was simply 
poured around the altar, the most general form of the atoning 
action; and, with the exception of the skin, which was all that 
could be given to the priests, without detracting from the com- 
pleteness of the offering, the whole carcase, after being cut into 
suitable pieces, and the filth that might adhere to anv of them 
washed off, was laid upon the altar and burnt. (In the case of 
the pigeons, the crop was first removed, as but imperfectly 
belongmg to the bird, not properly a part of its flesh and blood.) 
In that consumption of the whole, after the outpouring of the 
blood, for his acceptance, the offerer, if he entered into the 
spirit of the service, saw expressed his own dedication of him- 
self, soul and body, to the service of God — self-dedication fol- 
lowing upon, and growing out of pardon and acceptance with 
God. And as such consecration of the person to God must 
again appear, and express itself in the fruits of a holy life, the 
burnt-offering was always accompanied with a meat and drink- 
offering, through which the worshipper pledged himself to the 
diligent performance of the deeds of righteousness. (Num. xv. 
8-11, xxviii. 7-15.) 

That Christ was here also the end of the law, and realized 
to the full, what the burnt-offering thus symbolized, will readily 
be understood. In so far as it contained the blood of atone- 
ment, ever in the course of being presented for the covenant- 
people, it shadowed forth Christ as the one and all for His 
people, in regard to deliverance from the guilt of sin — ^the 
foimtain to which they must daily and hourly repair, to be 
washed from their uncleanness. And in so far as it expressed, 
through the consumption of the victim and the accompaniment 
of food, the dedication of the offerer to God for all holy work- 
ing and fruitfulness in well-doing, the symbol met with unspeak- 
ably its highest realization in Him, who came not to do His 
own will, but the will of the Father that sent Him ; who sought 
not His own glory, but the glory of His Father ; who said, even 
in the last extremities, and in reference to the most appalling 
trials, "Not My wiH but Thine be done; I have glorified Thee 
on earth, I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me 
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to do; and now, Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine own 
self, with the glory which I had with Thee before the world 
was/' 

But in this the blessed Redeemer did not stand alone ; here 
it could no longer be said, "of the people there was none with 
Him." As bearing the doom and penalty of sin, He is infinitely 
exalted above the highest and holiest of His brethren. None 
of them can share with Him, either in the burden or the glory 
of the work given Him to do. These are exclusively His own, 
and it is for them simplv to receive from His hand, as the 
debtors of His grace, and enter into the spoils of His dear- 
bought victory. But in the spirit of self-dedication and holy 
obedience, which animated Him throughout the whole of His 
undertaking. He was the forerunner of His people, and the 
same spirit must breathe and operate in them. As He yielded 
Himself to the Father, so they must yield themselves to Him, 
drawn by the constraint of His love, and the mercies of His 
redemption, to present themselves in Him as living sacrifices, 
that they may prove what is the good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God. And the more always they realize their 
interest in His blood for the pardon of sin, and acceptance with 
God, the more will they be disposed to yield themselves to the 
Lord for a ready submission to His righteous will, and to say 
with the Psalmist, " Lord, truly I am Thy servant ; I am 
Thy servant, the son of Thine handmaid, Thou hast loosed my 
bonds." 

THE PEACS-OFFEBINO. 

The general name for this species of ofiering is shelamim 
(c3'^?abs); it comes from a root which signifies to make up, to 
supply what is wanting or deficient, to pay or recompense; 
and hence it very naturally came to express a state, in which 
all misunderstandings or disturbances having been removed, 
there was room for friendship, harmony, peace and prosperity. 
And the sacrifice, which went by this name, might be employed 
in reference to any occasion on which such idea« became 
Strikingly displayed. 

The peace-ofierings appear under three divisions — the sacri- 
fice of thanksgivings or praise (mir,) of a vow (^^3,) and of 
freewill (nma.) The last of these is marked as being somewhat 
inferior, by the circumstance that an animal with something 
lacking or superfluous in its parts might be ofiered (Lev. 
xxii. 23,) while in both the other sorts the rule, of being with- 
out blemish, was strictly enforced (ver. 21.) And again a 
difference is marked, a measure of inferiority in both of the last 
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two as compared with the first, in that they are treated con- 
jointly, as coming under the same general laws (Lev. vii. 16-21,) 
while the first has a section for itself (ver. 11-15,) and also 
that the flesh of those two might be eaten, either on the first 
or the second day, while the flesh of the thank or praise-offer- 
ing must be eaten on the first, or else burnt with fire. These 
are certainly rather slight distinctions; but they are quite 
sufficient to indicate degrees of excellence or worth in the 
respective offerings, in which the sacrifice of praise holds the 
highest, and that of free-will the lowest place. While also the 
free-will and the votive peace-offering had much in common, 
and are made to stand under one general law as to the service 
connected with them, they are not unfrequently presented as 
in a kind of contrast to each other. (Lev. vii. 16, xxii. 21, 23, 
etc.) This, however, merely arose from the different circum- 
stances in which they were usually presented. Persons, who 
received some striking interpositions of Providence at a time 
when they could not make any suitable outward return— or, 
more commonly, persons who were involved in danger or 
distress, and greatly desired the interposition of the Divine 
hand to bring deliverance, were accustomed to vow certain 
offerings to the Lord in respect to the goodness either actu- 
ally vouchsafed or fervently sought. From the moment that 
the vow was made, they lay under an express obligation to 
perform what was specified; their sacrifice as to its obligation 
ceased to be a voluntary service; and if some time elapsed 
between the promise and the performance, there was consider- 
able danger of the feeling that dictated the vow suffering 
abatement, and the worshipper either failing to make good his 
obligation, or doing so under a constraint. Jacob himself, the 
father of the covenant-people, formed a memorable example of 
this ; having failed in the strict and proper sense to pay the vow 
he made at Bethel, after he returned to Canaan, until, reproved 
by judgments in his family, and warned by God, he repaired to 
the place. (Gen. xxxv. 1-7.) Hence, not only the sort of contrast 
sometimes indicated between the votive and the free-will offer- 
ings, but also the pointed allusions to the necessity of fulfilling 
such vows after they were made, and the care which pious men 
took to maintain in this respect a good conscience. (Ps. xxii. 
25, Ixvi. 13, Ixxvi. 11; Prov. xx. 25; Eccl. v. 4, 5, etc.) 
When actually presented, such votive offerings must have par- 
taken chiefly of the nature of thanksgivings, as in the mode of 
their origination they possessed somewhat of -the character of a 
prayer. In ordinary circumstances, however, and when the 
worshipper was in a condition to give outward and immediate 
expression to his feelings in an act of worship, it would seem 
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that the free-will peace-offering was the embodied prayer, 
(Judg. XX. 26, xxi. 4; 1 Sam. xiii. 9; 2 Sam. xxiv. 25,) 
as we find peace-offerings presented in circumstances which 
naturally called for supplication, and which preclude the 
thought of any other free-will offerings. And the relation of 
the three kinds to each other, with their respective gradations, 
may be indicated with probable correctness as follows: The 
thank or praise-offering was the expression of the worshipper's 
feelings of adoring gratitude on account of having received 
some spontaneous tokens of the Lord's goodness — this was the 
highest form, as here the grace of God shone prominently 
forth. The vow-sacrifice was the expression of like feelings 
for benefits received from the Divine beneficence, but which 
were partly conferred in consideration of a vow made by the 
worshipper — this was of a lower grade, having something of 
man connected with it. And the free-will offering, which was 
presented without any constraint of necessity, and either with- 
out respect to any special acts of mercy experienced, or with a 
view to the obtaining of such, occupied a still lower ground, as 
the worshipper here took the initiative, and appeared in the 
attitude of one seeking after God.^ 

In regard to the offerings themselves, they were all to be 
accompanied with imposition of hands, and the sprinkling of 
the blood round about the altar, which implied that they had 
to some extent to do with sin, and like all the other offerings 
of blood, brought this to remembrance. The occasion of their 
presentation being some manifestation of God, of His mercy 
and goodness, whether desired or obtained, it fitly served to 
remind the worshipper of his unworthiness of the boon, and his 
unfitness in himself to stand before God in peace, when God 
should be drawing near. It was this feeling which gave rise 
to the sentiment, that no one could see God's face and live, 
and which so often found vent for itself in the ancient worship- 
per, even when the manifestation actually given of God was of 
the most gracious kind. This is well brought out by Bahr in 
reference to the matter now under discussion, however his 
defective views have led him to misapply the statement, or 
to overlook the plain inferences deducible from it : " The 
reference to sin and atonement discovers itself in the most 
striking and decided manner, precisely in regard to that species 
of peace-offerings, which was the most important and custom- 
ary, and which might seem at first sight to have least to do 

1 Enrtx, Mosaische Opfer, p. 188-9. The yiew given above is substantially 
the same also with that of Scholl, Hengstenberg, Baamgarten, and in its lead- 
bg features was already given by Outram, i. 11, J 1. B&hr differs on some 
points, and is far, indeed, from being a safe goide in any of the sacrifices. 
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with such a reference, viz., in the praise-offering. The word 
(nmn) comes from a verb, which signifies as well to confess to 
Jehovah sin, guilt, misconduct, as to ascribe adoration and 
praise to His name. (Comp. Ps. xxxii. 4; 1 Kings viii. 38, 
also Josh. vii. 19.) The confession of sin can only be made in 
the light of God's holiness ; hence, when man confesses his sin 
before God, he at the same time confesses the holiness of God* 
But as holiness is the expression of the highest name of Jehovah, 
the confession of sin with Israel carries along with it the con- 
fession of the name of Jehovah; and every confession of this 
name, as the front and centre of all divine manifestations, is at 
the same time glory and praise to God. Accordingly, the 
Hebrews necessarily thought in their praise-offerings of the 
confession of sin, and with this coupled the idea of an atone- 
ment; so that an atoning virtue was properly regarded as 
essentially belonging to this sacrifice."^ 

It was common to peace-offerings with sin and trespass-offer- 
ings, that the fat and the parts immediately connected there- 
with, as the richer and better portion of the animal, were burnt 
on the altar to Jehovah. But it was peculiar to the peace- 
offerings that besides this, certain parts of the flesh were, by a 
special act of consecration, waving and heaving, set apart for 
the priests, and given them as their portion. These parts were 
the breast and the right shoulder. Why such, in particular, 
were chosen, is nowhere stated, but it probably arose from their 
being somehow considered the more excellent parts. And ia 
regard to the ceremony of consecration, according to Jewish 
tradition it was performed by laying the parts on the hands of 
the offerer, and the priest putting his hands again underneath, 
then moving them in a horizontal direction for the waving, and 
in a vertical one for the heaving. It would appear that the 
ceremony was commonly divided, that one part of it alone was 
usually performed at a time, and that in regard to the peace- 
offerings, the waving was peculiarly connected with the breast— 
which is thence called the wave-breast, Lev. vii. SO, 32, 34— 
and the heaving with the shoulder, for this reason called- the 
heave-shoulder. There can be little doubt that the rite was 
intended to be a sort of presentation of the parts to God, as 
the supreme ruler in all the regions of this lower world and in 
the higher regions above : the more suitable in connection with 
the peace-offerings, as these were acknowledgments of the 
Lord's power and goodness in all the departments of provi- 
dence, and in the blessings which come down from above. 
When those parts were thus presented and set apart to the 

» Symbolik, ii., pp. 379, 880. 
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priesthood, the Lord's familiars, the rest of the flesh, it was 
implied, was given up to the ofierer to be partaken of by him- 
self and those he might call to share and rejoice with him. 
Among these he was instructed to invite, besides his own 
friends, the Levite, the widow, and the fatherless. (Deut. 
xii. 18, xvi. 11.) 

This participation by the offerer and his friends, this family 
feast upon the sacrifice, may be regarded as the most distinctive 
characteristic of the peace-ofierings. It denoted that the offerer 
was admitted to a state of near fellowship and enjoyment with 
God, shared part and part with Jehovah and His priests, had a 
standing in His house, and a seat at His table. It was, there- 
fore, the symbol of established friendship with God, and near 
communion with Him in the blessings of His kingdom; and 
was associated in the minds of the worshippers with feelings of 
peculiar joy and gladness; — but these always of a sacred char- 
acter. The feast and the rejoicing were still to be "before the 
Lord,** in the place where He put His name, and in company 
with those who were ceremonially pure. And with the view of 
marking how far all impurity and corruption must be put away 
from such entertainments, the flesh had to be eaten on the first, 
or at farthest the second day, after which, as being no longer 
in a fresh state, it became an abomination. 

Turning our view to Christian times, we find the ideas sym- 
bolized in the peace-offering reappearing, and obtaining their 
adequate expression, both in Christ Himself, and in His people^ 
What it indicated in regard to the presenting of an atonement, 
could of course find its antitype only in Christ, as all the blood 
shed in ancient sacrifice, pointed to that blood of His, which 
alone cleanseth from sin. And inasmuch as all the blessings 
which Christ obtained for His Church were received in answer 
to intercessory prayer, and when received, formed the occasion 
also on His part of giving praise and glory to the Father, 
so here also we see the grand realization of the peace-offering 
in Him who, in the name and the behalf of His redeemed, 
could say, "My praise shall be of Thee in the great congre- 
gation, I will pay My vows before them that fear Him.'* 
(Ps. xxii. 25.) 

Viewed, however, as a represensation of the state and feel- 
ings of the worshipper, the service of the peace-offering bears 
respect, more directly and properly to the people of Christ, 
than to Christ Himself. And so viewed, it exhibits throughout 
an elevated and faithful pattern of their spiritual condition, and 
the righteous principles and feelings by which that is pervaded. 
In the feast upon the sacrifice, the feeding at the Lord*s own 
table, and on the provisions of His house, we see the blessed 
VOL. II. 41 
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state of honour and dignity to which the child of God is raised; 
his nearness to the Father, and freedom of access to the best 
things of His kingdom ; so that he can rejoice in the goodness 
and mercy which are made to pass before him, and can say, "I 
have all and abound." But let it be remembered, that the very 
place where the feast was held — "before the Lord" — and the 
careful exclusion of all putrid appearances, give solemn warning, 
that such a high dignity and blessed satisfaction can be held 
only by the sanctified mind, and the spiritual delight which is 
reaped, can by no means consist with the love and practice of 
sin. Nay, in the prayers, the vows, the thanksgivings and 
praises, with which those peace-offerings were accompanied, and 
of which they were but the outward expression, let it be per- 
ceived how much the possessors of this elevated condition should 
be exercised to the work of communion with Heaven, and espe- 
cially how sweet should be to them " the sacrifice of praise, the 
fruit of the lips!'* (Heb. xiii. 15.) And then, in the way by 
which the worshipper attained to a fitness for enjoying the 
privilege referred to, namely, through the life-blood of atone- 
ment, how impressive a testimony was borne to the necessity of 
seeking the road to all dignity and blessing in the kingdom of 
God through faith in a crucified Redeemer ! By Him has the 
provision been made, and the door opened, and the invitation 
issued to go in and partake. Such only as have been covered 
upon by His atoning blood can be admitted to taste, or be pre- 
pared to relish the feast of fat things He sets before them : for 
through Him, as the grand medium of reconciliation and accept- 
ance, must their persons be brought nigh, their devotions pre- 
sented, and their souls prepared for communion and fellowship 
with God. The unsanctified by the blood of Christ must of 
necessity be aliens from God*s household, and strangers at His 
table. 

THE MEIT-OFFKBIXO. 

The proper and distinctive name for what is called the meat- 
offering, was mineha (nn:?a), although the word is sometimes 
used in a more extended sense, as a general name for offerings 
or things presented to the Lord. It is not expressly said, that 
this kind of offering was only to be in addition to the two last 
species of bloody sacrifices (the burnt-offering and peace-offer- 
ing,) and that it could never be presented as something separate 
and independent. But the whole character of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, and the analogy of particular parts of them, certainly 
warrants the inference, that it was not the intention of God that 
the meat-offering should ever be presented alone ; as there was 
here no confession of sin and no expiation of guilt. And accord- 
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ingly, vhen the children of Israel were enjoined to bring, on 
two separate occasions, special offerings of this kind — the sheaf 
of first-fruits, and the two loaves (Lev. xxiii. 10-12, 17-20,) on 
both occasions alike the offering had to be accompanied with 
the sacrifice of slain victims. The ordinary employment of the 
meat-offering was in connection with the burnt and peace-offer- 
ings, which were always to have it as a necessary and proper 
supplement. (Numb. xv. 1-13.) 

The meat-offering, as to its materials, consisted principally of 
a certain portion of flour or cakes, with which it would seem, 
there was always connected a suitable quantity of wine for a 
drink-offering. The latter is not mentioned in Lev. ii., which 
expressly treats of the meat-offering, but is elsewhere spoken of 
as a usual accompaniment, (Exod. xxix. 40; Lev. xxiii. 18; 
Num. XV. 5, 10, etc.,) and was probably omitted in the second 
chapter of Leviticus for the same reason, that it was noticed only 
by implication with the shew-bread, viz., that it formed quite a 
subordinate part of the offering, and was merely a sort of acces- 
sory. Being of the same nature with the shew-bread, which has 
already been considered, we need not enter here on any inves- 
tigation into the design of the offering; but may simply men- 
tion, in respect to this generally, that it was appended to the 
burnt and peace-offerings, to shoAV that the object of such offer- 
ings was the sanctification of the people by fruitfulness in well- 
doing, and that without this the end aimed at never could be 
attained. 

This meat-offering was not to be prepared with leaven or 
honey, but always with salt, oil, and frankincense. Leaven or 
yeast, is a substance in a state of putrefaction, the atoms of 
which are in a continual motion; hence, it very naturally 
became an image of moral corruption. Plutarch assigns as the 
reason, why the priest of Jupiter was not allowed to touch 
leaven, that " it comes out of corruption, and corrupts that with 
It is mingled."^ The New Testament usage leaves no room to 
doubt, that by the leaven was spiritually meant all manner of 
malice and wickedness, whatever tends to mar the simplicity 
and corrupts the purity of the people of God — from which, 
therefore, the symbolical offerings that represented the good 
works and holy lives of the worshipper must be kept separate. 
(Matt. xvi. 6; Luke xii. 1; 1 Cor. v. 6-8; Gal. v. 9.) The 
prohibition of honey is variously understood ; and is very com- 
monly regarded as interdicted for the same reason substantially 
which excluded leaven, as being both in itself, and as an article 
of diet, when taken in any quantity, liable to become sour and 

1 Bib. Cyclop., art Leaven. 
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corrupt. So Winer, Bahr, Banmgarten, and manj others. 
But this seems rather far-fetched, and has little to countenance 
it in the references made to honey in the Old Testament. 
There it almost uniformly appears as of all things in nature the 
most sweet and gratifying to the natural taste — the fitting 
representative, therefore, of whatever is most pleasing to the 
flesh. Hence, as Jarchi says, "All sweet fruit was called 
honey;** and another Jewish authority, connecting the natural 
with the spiritual here, testifies that "the reason why honey 
was forbidden, was because evil concupiscence is sweet to a man 
as honey." (See Ainsworth on Lev. ii. 11.) As, therefore, the 
corrupting element of leaven was forbidden, to indicate the 
contrariety of everything spiritually corrupt to the pure wor- 
ship and service of God, so here the most luscious production 
of nature was also prohibited, to indicate that what is peculiarly 
pleasing to the flesh is distasteful to God, and must be renounced 
by His faithful servants.^ 

In regard to the ingredients with which the meat-offering was 
to be accompanied, there is scarcely any room for diversity of 
opinion. Salt is the great preservative of animal nature, 
opposing the tendency to putrefaction and decay. It was, 
therefore, well fitted to serve as a symbol of that moral and 
religious purity, which is essential to the true worship of God, 
and on which all stability and order ultimately depend. Hence, 
also, it is called "the salt of the covenant of God," being an 
emblem at once of the perpetuity of this, and of the principles 
of holy rectitude, the true elements of incorruption, for the 
maintenance of which it was established. When our Lord said 
to His disciples, "Ye are the salt of the earth," He wished 
them to know that it was their part to exercise in a moral 
respect the same sanatory, healthful, purifying, and preserva- 
tive influence, which salt did in the things of nature. And 
when again asserting, that every one should have " salt in them- 
selves, and that every sacrifice must be salted with salt" (Mark 
ix. 49, 50,) he intimates that the property which enters into the 
lives of God's people, and renders them a sort of spiritual 
salt, must be w^ithin, consisting in the possession of a good 
conscience toward God. — The oil, symbol of the grace of God's 
Spirit, with which the meat-offering was to be intermingled, 
implied that every good work, capable of being presented to 

* The prohibition of leaven and honey was only for the usual meat-offering, 
and did not apply to the first-fruits, as the first-fruits of everything had to be 
presented to the Lord; hence the wave-loaves were leavened, Lev. xxiii. 17, 
and honey is mentioned among the first-fruits presented in 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. 
These, however, did not come upon the altar, but were only presented to the 
Lord, and given to the priests. 
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God, must be inwrought by the Spirit of God. And that frank- 
incense was to be put upon it, bespoke the connection between 
good works and prayer, and that all righteous action should be 
presented to God in the spirit of devotion. So that "the good 
works of the faithful are represented by the oil, as prompted, 
quickened, and matured by the Holy Spirit — by the frankin- 
cense, a^ made acceptable and borne heavenwards in prayer — 
and by the salt, as incorruptible, perpetually abiding signs, and 
fruits of God's covenant of grace. "^ 



SECTION VIII. 

SPECIAL RITES AND INSTITUTIONS CHIEFLY CONNECTED WITH SACRIFICE — THE RATI- 
FICATION OF THE COVENANT — THE TRIAL AND OFFERING OF JEALOUSY — PUROA- 

TION FROM AN UNCERTAIN MURDER— ORDINANCE OF THE RED HEIFER THE LEPROSY 

AND TREATMENT — DEFILEMENTS AND PURIFICATIONS CONNECTED ^TTH CORPOREAL 
ISSUES AND CHILD-BIRTH — THE NAZARITB AND HIS OFFERINGS — DISTINCTIONS OF 
CLEAN AND UNCLEAN FOOD. 

The subjects which we bring together in this section, are of a 
somewhat peculiar and miscellaneous nature, though they have 
also certain points in common. We mean to introduce, respect- 
ing them, only so much as may be necessary for the explana- 
tion of what more particularly belongs to each, as the more 
general principles they embodied and illustrated have already 
been fully considered. The remarks to be submitted must, 
therefore, be taken in connection with what goes before respect- 
ing the greater and more important sacrificial institutions, and 
pre-suppose an acquaintance with it. 

THE RATIFICATION OF THE COVENANT. 

The account given of this solemn transaction is referred to in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. ix. 18-22,) with an especial 
respect to the use then made of the sacrificial blood, and for 
the purpose of proving, that as the inferior and temporary 
covenant then ratified, required the shedding of animal blood, 
blood of a far higher and more precious kind must have been 
required to seal the everlasting covenant brought in by Christ. 
The whole ceremony stood thus : Moses had on the previous 
day read the law of the ten commandments, "the words of the 
Lord," in the audience of the people, with the few precepts and 
judgments that had been privately communicated to him after 

1 Kartz, Mos. Opfer, p. 102. Compare also what was said above on the 
shew-bread, Sec. vi. 
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tbeir promulgation; then, on the following morning, lie caused an 
altar to be built under the hill, and twelve stones erected beside 
it, to represent the twelve tribes of the congregation; certain 
young men, appointed priests for the occasion, were next sent 
to kill oxen for burnt-offerings, and peace-offerings, and the 
blood of these slain victims being received in basins, Moses 
divided it into two parts — the one of which he sprinkled on the 
altar, thereby making atonement for their sins, and so render- 
ing them ceremonially fit for being taken into a covenant of 
peace with God ; and with the other half — ^after having again 
read the terms of the covenant, and obtained anew from the 
people a promise of obedience — he sprinkled the people them- 
selves and said, "Behold the blood of the covenant, which the 
Lord hath made with you concerning all these words." It is 
added in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the book of the 
covenant was also sprinkled; which, we presume, must have 
been done with the first half of the blood, and with somewhat 
of the same meaning and design with which the mercy-seat, 
that was afterwards placed over the tables of the covenant, was 
annually sprinkled in the Most Holy Place. 

The grand peculiarity in this service was manifestly the divi- 
sion of the blood between Jehovah and the people, and the 
sprinkling of the latter with the portion appropriated to them. 
We found something similar in the consecration of Aaron, 
whose extremities were touched with the blood of the ram of 
consecration. But the action here differed in various respects 
from the other, and was directed to the special purpose of 
giving a palpable exhibition of the oneness that now subsisted 
between the two parties of the covenant. Naturally they stood 
quite apart from each other. Sin had formed an awful gulf 
between them. But God having first accepted in their behalf 
the blood of atonement, by that portion which was sprinkled on 
the altar, they were brought into a capacity of union and fel- 
lowship with Him; and then, when they had solemnly declared 
their adherence to the terms on which this agreement was to be 
maintained, and which simply contained a revelation of God's 
purposes of righteousness in regard to them, the agreement 
was formally cemented by the sprinkling of the other part of 
the blood upon them. Thus they shared part and part with 
God; the pure and innocent life He provided and accepted 
in their behalf became (symbolically) theirs ; a vital and hal- 
lowed bond united the two into one; God's life was their life; 
God's table their table; and as a farther sign of this conjunc- 
tion of feeling and interest, they partook of the meat of the 
peace-offerings, which formed the second kind of sacrifices 
presented. 
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The wonted and necessary imperfections of course marred 
the completeness of this service ; and in Christ alone and His 
kingdom is a reality to be found, such as the necessities of the 
case and the demands of God's righteousness properly required. 
Here, too, the parties are naturally far asunder, the members 
of the covenant being all by nature the children of wrath, even 
as others. And that the covenant of reconciliation and peace 
might be established on a solid, satisfactory, and permanent 
basis, there must not only be the shedding of blood, but that 
blood must be such as both parties have a common interest in — 
such as might be truly called the blood of reconciliation — blood 
flowing from the heart of One, who was equally the seed of God 
and the seed of the woman. Such, in the strictest sense, was 
the blood of Jesus; and in it, therefore, wq discern the real, 
the only real bond of peace, and sure foundation of an everlast- 
ing covenant between man and God. He, whose conscience is 
sprinkled with this, is thereby made partaker of a Divine 
nature ; he is received into the participation of the life of God, 
and is consecrated for evermore to live in the Divine com- 
munion, and in obedience to the Divine will. As the Father is 
in Christ, so Christ is in him, and he in Christ; and nothing in 
privilege is wanting for his being admitted into nearest connec- 
tion with the Godh*ead, or to enable him to bring forth such 
fruits of righteousness, as are required of the possessors of such 
a dignity. 

But a question may here, perhaps, suggest itself in respect 
to the covenant itself, which was ratified between God and 
Israel, in the manner we have noticed. For if the terms of 
that covenant were, as we formerly endeavoured to show, 
specially and peculiarly the law of the ten commandments, and 
if this law is equally binding on the Church now as a perma- 
nent rule of duty, how should it have been taken as the dis- 
tinctive convenant or bond of agreement with Israel? Was not 
this, after all, to place Israel simply on a footing with men 
universally ? And does it not appear something like an incon- 
gruity, to ratify such a covenant by such symbolical and 
shadowy services? There would, undoubtedly, be room for 
such questions, if this covenant were entirely isolated from 
what went before, or came after — if not taken in connection 
with the relation out of which properly it grew, and with the 
ordinances and institutions by which it was necessarily followed 
up. On the one hand, the covenant was prescribed by God as 
having redeemed His people from a state of bondage, and con- 
ferred on them a title to an inheritance of blessing, thereby 
pledging Himself to give whatever was essentially needed, to 
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aid them in striving after conformity to its requirements of 
duty. But while these requirements of necessity pointed to the 
great lines of religious and moral duty, binding on the Church 
in every age — for God's own character of holiness being per- 
petually the same, He could not then take His people bound to 
live according to other principles of duty than are always 
obligatory — while, therefore, they necessarily possessed that 
broad and general character, still, in the peculiar circumstances 
in which Israel stood, many things, on the other hand, necessa- 
rily came along with what properly constituted the terms of the 
covenant, and which were of a merely national, shadowy, and 
temporary kind. The redemption they had obtained was itself 
but a shadow of a greater one to come, and so also was the 
inheritance to which they were appointed. No adequate pro- 
vision was yet made for the higher wants of their nature ; and 
though, even in that lower territory, on which God was avow- 
edly acting for them, and openly revealing Himself to them. 
He could not but exact from them a faithful endeavour after 
conformity to His law of holiness, as the condition of their 
abiding fellowship with Him, yet the ostensible provision for 
securing this was also manifestly inadequate, and could only be 
regarded as temporary. So that the covenant on every hand 
stood related to the symbolical and typical, though itself neither 
the one nor the other. As it grew out of relations having a 
typical bearing, so it of necessity brought with it ordinances 
and institutions which had a typical character; "it had (ap- 
pended to it, or bound up with it) ordinances of Divine service, 
and a worldly sanctuary.'* (Heb. ix. 1.) These could not be 
dispensed with, during the continuance of that covenant; and 
the members of the covenant were bound to observe them, so 
long as the covenant itself in that temporary form lasted. The 
new covenant, however, can dispense with them, because it 
brings directly into view the things that belong to salvation in 
its higher interests, and ultimate realities. The inheritance 
now held out in prospect is the final portion of the redeemed, 
and the redemption that provides for their entrance into it is 
replete with all that their necessities require. It is, therefore, 
a better covenant, both because established upon better pro- 
mises, and furnished with ampler resources for carrying its 
objects to a successful accomplishment. Yet, in respect to 
fundamental principles and leading aims, both covenants are as 
one ; a people established in sacred union with God, and bound 
up to holiness, that they may experience the blessedness of such 
a union — this is the paramount object of the one covenant as 
well as of the other. 
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The prescribed ritual upon this subject, recorded in Num. v. 
11-31, is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable in the Mosaic 
code ; and we introduce it here because it can only be rightly 
understood, when it is viewed in relation to the covenant- 
engagement between God and Israel. The national covenant 
haa Us parallel in every family of Israel, in the marriage-tie 
that bound together man and wife. This relation, so important 
generally for the welfare of individuals and the prosperity of 
states, was chosen as an expressive image of that in which the 
whole people stood to God; and on the understood connection 
between the two, Moses represents in another place (Num. xv. 
39,) as the later prophets constantly do, the people's unfaith- 
fulness to the covenant as a committing of whoredom toward 
God. It was, therefore, in accordance with the whole spirit of 
the Mosaic legislation, that the strongest enactments should be 
made respecting this domestic relation, that the behaviour of 
man and wife to each other throughout the families of Israel, 
might present a faithful image of the behaviour Israel should 
maintain toward God, or if otherwise, that exemplary judgment 
might be inflicted. This was the more appropriate under the 
Mosaic dispensation, as it was in connection with the propaga- 
tion of a pure and holy seed, that the covenant was to reach its 
great end of blessing the world. So that to bring corruption 
and defilement into the marriage-bed, was to pollute the very 
channel of covenant-blessing ; and in the most offensive manner 
violate the obligation to purity imposed in the fundamental 
ordinance of circumcision. Adultery, therefore, if fully ascer- 
tained, must be punished with death (Lev. xx. 10,) as a practice 
subversive of the whole design of the theocratic constitution. 
And not only must ascertained guilt in this respect be so dealt 
with, but even strong suspicions of guilt must be furnished with 
an opportunity of bringing the matter by solemn appeal to God, 
since guilt of this description, more than any other, is apt to 
escape detection by arts of concealment, and particularly in the 
case of the woman, has many facilities of doing so. It is also 
on the woman that most depends for the preservation of the 
honour and integrity of families, and hence of greater moment 
that incipient tendencies in the wrong direction should in her 
case be met by wholesome checks. 

It was on this account that the ritual respecting the trial and 
offering of jealousy was prescribed. The terms of the ritual 
itself imply, and the understanding of the Jews we know actu- 
ally was, that the rite was to be put in force onlv when very 
strong grounds of suspicion existed in regard to the fidelity of 
VOL. n. 42 
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the wife. Bat when suspicion of snch a kind arose, the man was 
ordained to go with his wife to the sanctuary, and appear before 
the priest. They were to take with them, as a corban or meat- 
offering, the tenth part of an ephah of barley-meal, but without 
the usual accompaniments of oil and frankincense. The priest 
was then to take holy water — whence derived, it is not said, but 
most probably water from the laver is meant, and so the Chal- 
dee paraphrast expressly renders it. This water the priest was 
to put into an earthen vessel, and mingle it with some particles 
of dust from the floor of the sanctuary. He was then to 
uncover the woman's head, and administer a solemn oath to her 
— she meanwhile holding in her hand the corban, and he in his 
the vessel of water, which is now called "the bitter water that 
causeth the curse." The oath was to run thus: "If no man 
have lain with thee, and if thou hast not gone aside unto unclean- 
ness under thy husband (so it should be rendered, meaning, 
while under the law and authority of thy husband,) be thou free 
from this bitter water that causeth the curse. But if thou hast 
gone aside under thy husband, and if thou be defiled, and some 
man have lain with thee, while under thy husband, the Lord 
make thee a curse and an oath among thy people, by the Lord 
making thy thigh to rot, and thy belly to swell; and this water 
that causeth the curse, shall go into thy bowels, to make thy 
belly to swell, and thy thigh to rot." To this the woman was 
to say. Amen, amen ; and the priest proceeding meanwhile on 
the supposition of the woman's innocence, was then to blot out 
the words of the curse with the bitter water, and afterwards to 
wave the offering of barley flour before the Lord, burning a 
portion of it on the altar ; — which done, he was to close the 
ceremony by giving the woman the remainder of the water to 
drink. 

The most important part of the rite, undoubtedly, was the 
oath of purification. The spirit of the whole may be said to 
concentrate itself there. And, in accordance with the cha- 
racter generally of the Mosaic economy — a character that 
attached to the little as well as the great, to the individual as 
well as the general things belonging to it — the oath took the 
form of the lex talionis; on the one side, announcing exemption 
from punishment, if there was freedom from guUt; and on 
the other, denouncing and imprecating, when guilt had been 
incurred, a visitation of evil corresponding to the iniquity com- 
mitted — viz., corruption and unfruitfulness in those parts of the 
body which had been prostituted to purposes of impurity. 
The draught of water was added merelv for the purpose of 
pving increased force and solemnity to the curse, and supply- 
ing a kind of representative agency for certifying its execution. 
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It was called bitter, partly because the very subjection to such 
a humiliating service rendered it a bitter draught, and also, 
because it was to be regarded as (representatively^ the bearer 
of the Lord's righteous jealousy against sin, and His readiness 
to be avenged of it; hence also, the water itself was to be holy 
water, the more plainly to denote its connection with God; and 
to be mingled with dust, the dust of God*s sanctuary, in token 
of its being employed by God with reference to a curse, and to 
show, that the person who really deserved it was justly doomed 
to share in the original curse of the serpent. (Gen. iii. 14, 
comp. Ps. Ixxii. 9; Micah vii. 17.) Of course, the actual 
infliction of the curse depended upon the will and power of 
God, whose interference was at the time so solemnly invoked, 
and the action proceeded on the belief of a particular provi- 
dence extending to individual cases, such as would truly 
distinguish between the righteous and the wicked. But the 
whole Mosaic economy was founded upon this assiunption, 
and justly — since that God, without whom a sparrow falleth 
not to the ground, could not fail to make His presence and 
His power felt among the people, upon whom he more peculi- 
arly put His name ; nor refuse to make His appointed ordi- 
nances of vital eflBcacy, when they were employed in the way 
and for the purposes to which He had destined them. From 
not being acquainted with the whole of the circumstances, the 
principle might often appear to men involved in difficulty as 
regarded its uniform application. But that it was, especially 
then, and with certain modifications, is still, a principle in the 
Divine government, no believer in Scripture can reasonably 
doubt. 

The other and subordinate things in the ceremonial — such as 
the use of an earthen vessel to contain the water, the appoint- 
ment of barley-medl for an ofiering, without oil or incense, and 
the uncovering of the woman's head — admit of an easy expla- 
nation. The two former, being the cheapest things of their 
respective kinds, were marks of abasement, and were intended 
to convey the impression, that every woman should regard her- 
self as humbled, on whose account they had to be employed. 
The impression was deepened bv the absence of oil, the symbol 
of the Spirit, and of incense, the symbol of acceptable prayer. 
By the Uncovering of the head, this was still more strikingly 
signified, as it deprived the woman of the distinctive sign of her 
chastity, and reduced her to the condition of one who had 
either to confess her guilt, or of one on trial to establish her 
innocence. The only parts of the transaction that are attended 
with real difficulty, are those which concern the presentation of 
the corban of barley-meal. Many both defective and erroneous 
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views have been .given of what relates to these ; but without 
referring more particularly to them, we simply state our sub- 
Btantial concurrence with the view of Kurtz (Mosaische Opfer., 

{). 826,) who has placed the matter, we think, in its proper 
ight. This offering, which in verse 25, is called "the jealous 
offering,*' is also in verse 15, called expressly the woman's 
offering. And that it is to be identified with her, rather than 
with the man, is plain also from the circumstance, that she was 
appointed, during the administration of the oat^h, ta hold this 
in her hands. Nor can we justly understand more by the 
direction in verse 15, to the man to bring it, than that, as the 
whole property of the family belonged to him, he should be 
required to furnish out of his means what was necessary for the 
occasion. And as the woman was obliged to go with him to 
the sanctuary for this service, whenever the spirit of jealousy 
80 far took possession of his mind, the offering, though more 
properly hers, might with perfect propriety be also called the 
offering of jealousy — being itself the offspring of the spirit of 
jealousy in the husband. The woman, as was stated, during 
the more important part of the ceremony, held the offering in 
her hands, while the priest held in his the water of the curse. 
The priest, then, appears as the representative and advocate of 
the man who holds his wife guilty, and, as such, fitly places 
himself before her with the symbol and pledge of the curse. 
The woman, on the other hand, maintaining her innocence, as 
fitly stands before him with the symbol of her innocence, the 
meat -offering, which was an image of good works, and which 
oouUl only be rendered by those who were in a full state of 
nooeptance with God. As soon as the curse was pronounced, 
mid the woman had responded her double Amen, then the arti- 
oloH changed hands. The priest received from the woman her 
iMoat-olVt'riiig, waved and presented it to God, whose it is to try 
ihtt vv\nti\ HO that, if He found it a true symbol of her iuno- 
iH>iUM«, llo might give her to know in her experience, that '"the 
owi'Ho ouusoh»ss should not come." The woman, on her part, 
IHHM^ivrd ri(»in the priest the water of the curse, and drank it; 
Mu that, if It were a true symbol of her guilt, it might be like 
%\\\^ pouring out of the Lord's indignation in her innermost 

IM^rtrt. Thus the matter was left in the hands of Him who is 
k0 mMin-li«»r of hearts. If there was guilt before Him, then 
lhi» ort'orihg was a remembrancer of iniquity; but if not, it 
^ouKI h«* u uuMuoi'ial of innocence, and a call to defend the just 
|V\»m lul-41^ mMMiHati(»ns of guilt. The whole service, viewed in 
rv*Ji)KHU to iudividiials, was fitted to convey a deep impression 
\if ilio jouK»us oare with which the holy eye of God watched 
vwv v»v\»u tUo most secret violations of the marriage-vow, and 
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the certainty with which He would avenge them. And viewed 
more generally, as an image of things pertaining to the entire 
commonwealth of Israel, it proclaimed in the ears of all, the 
necessity of an unswerving and faithful adherence to covenant- 
engagements with God, otherwise the curse of indelible shame, 
degradation, and misery would inevitably befall them. 

PURIFICATION PROM AN UNCERTAIN MURDER. 

The rite appointed to be observed in this case so far resem- 
bles the preceding one, that they both alike had respect, not to 
the actual, but only to the possible guilt of the persons con- 
cerned. Thev differed, however, in the probable estimate that 
was formed of the relation of the parties to the hypothetical 
charge. The presumption in the last case was against the 
accused, here it is rather in their favour ; and so the rite in the 
one seemed more especially framed for bringing home the 
charge of iniquity, and in the other for purging it away. The 
rite in this case, however, should not be termed, as it is in the 
heading of our English Bibles, and as it is also very commonly 
treated by divines, the expiation of an uncertain murder; for 
there is no proper atonement prescribed. The law is given in 
Deut. xxi. 1-9, and is shortly this : — When a dead body was 
found in the field, in circumstances fitted to give rise to the 
suspicion of the person having come to a violent end, while 
yet no trace could be discovered of the murderer, it was thep 
to be presumed that the guilt attached to the nearest city, 
either by the murderer having come from it, or from his 
having found concealment in it. That city, therefore, had 
a certain indefinite charge of guilt lying upon it — ^indefinite 
as to the parties really concerned in the charge, but most defi- 
nite and particular as regards the greatness of the crime 
involved in it, and the treatment due to the perpetrator. For 
deliberate murder the law provided no expiation. Even for the 
infliction of death, not deliberately, but by some fortuitous and 
unintentional stroke, it did not appoint any rite of expiation, 
but only a way of escape, by means of a partial exile. Here, 
therefore, where the question is respecting a murder, the pre- 
scribed ritual cannot contemplate a work of expiation. Nor is 
the language employed fitted to convey that idea. The elders 
.of the city were enjoined to go down into a valley with a stream 
in it, bringing with them a heifer which had never been yoked, 
and there strike off its head by the neck. Then in presence of 
the priests, the representatives and ministers of God, they 
were to waslj their hands over the carcase of the slain heifer in 
token of their innocence, and to say, " Our hands have not shed 
this blood, neither have our eyes seen it. Be merciful, Lord, 
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unto Thy people Israel, whom Thou hast redeemed, and lay 
not innocent blood onto Thy people of Israel's charge. And 
(it is added) the blood shall be forgiven them." 

The forgiveness here meant was evidently forgiveness in the 
more general sense — the guilt in question would not be laid to 
the charge of the elders of the city, nor would the punishment 
due on account of it be inflicted on them. They were per- 
sonally cleared from the guilt, but the guilt itself was not 
atoned; there was a purgation, but not an expiation. And, 
accordingly, none of the usual sacrificial terms are applied to 
the transaction with the heifer. It is not called an oblation, a 
sacrifice, a sin or trespass-ofiering ; nor was there any sprink- 
ling of its blood upon the altar ; and even the mode of killing 
it was difierent from that followed in all the proper sacrifices — 
not by the shedding of the blood, but by the lopping oflF of .the 
head. Indeed, the process was merely a symbolical action of 
judgment and acquittal before the priests, not as ministers of 
worship, but as officers of justice. The heifer, young and 
unaccustomed to the yoke, therefore chargeable with no blame, 
was yet subjected to a violent death — a palpable representative 
of the case of the person whose life had been wantonly and 
murderously taken away. The carcase of this slain heifer is 
placed before the elders, and over it, as if it were the very 
carcase of the slain man, they wash their hands, and solemnly 
declare their innocence respecting the violent death that haa 
been inflicted on him. The priests, sitting as judges, receive the 
declaration as satisfactory, and hold the city absolved of guilt. 
The washing of the hands in water was merely to give addi- 
tional solemnity to this declaration, and exhibited symbolically 
what was presently afterwards announced in wori. Hence, 
among other allusions to this part of the rite, the declaration 
of the Psalmist, ^'I will wash mine hands in innocence" fPs. 
xxvi. 6;) and the action of Pilate, when wishing to establish 
his innocence respecting the death of Jesus, though it cannot 
be considered as done with any allusion to the part here per- 
formed by the elders over the body of the heifer, yet serves to 
show how natural it was in the circumstances, according to 
the customs of antiquity. The leading object of the rite was 
to impress upon the people a sense of God's hatred of deeds of 
violence and blood, and make known the certainty with which 
he would make inquisition concerning such deeds, if they were 
allowed to proceed in the land. It was one of the fences 
thrown around the second table of the law; and if performed 
on all suitable occasions, must have powerfully tended to 
cherish sentiments of humanity in the minds of the covenant- 
people, and promote feelings of love between man and man. 
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The ordinance regarding the Red Heifer (described in Num. 
XIX.,) had respect to actual defilements, though only of a parti- 
cular kind, and to the means of purification from them. The 
defilements in question were such as arose from personal con- 
tact with the dead, such as the touching of a dead body, or 
dwelling in a tent where death had entered, or lighting on the 
bone of a dead man, or having to do with a grave in which a 
corpse had been deposited. In such cases a bodily unclcan- 
ness was contracted, which lasted seven days, and even then 
could not be removed but by a very peculiar element of 
cleansing, viz., the application of the ashes, mixed with water, 
of the body of a heifer, red-coloured, without blemish, unac- 
customed to the yoke, burnt without the camp, and with cedar- 
wood, hyssop, and scarlet cast into the midst of the burning. 

In regard, first, to the occasion of this very peculiar service, 
it will readily be understood, that, in accordance with the 
general nature of the symbolical institutions, the body stands 
as the representative and image of the soul, and its defilement 
and cleansing for actual guilt and spiritual purification. This, 
indeed, was clearly indicated in the ordinance being called "a 
purification for sin,*' (ver. 9.) But it is the soul, not the body, 
which is properly chargeable with sin; and the whole, there- 
fore, of what is here described, was evidently intended to serve 
merely as the shell and outward representation of inward and 
spiritual realities. Divine truths and lessons were embodied in 
it for all times and ages. For what, according to the uniform 
language of Scripture, is death? It is the direful wages of sin 
— ^the visible, earthly recompense, with which God visits trans- 
gression; and being in itself the end and consummation of all 
natural evils, the state from which flesh naturally and most of 
all shrinks with instinctive abhorrence, it is the proper image 
of sin, both as regards its universal prevalence and its inherent 
loathsomeness. This may be said of death only in the aspect 
it carries to men's natural state and feelings ; and much more 
may the same be aflSrmed of it when viewed in connection with 
the Most High. It stands in utter contrariety to His blessed 
and glorious nature. For, it is His to have life in Himself, 
and to be even so inseparably connected with the powers and 
elements of life, that no corruption can dwell in His presence. 
But death is the very essence of corruption; it is therefore 
most abhorrent to His nature, and has been appointed as the 
proper doom of sin, the sign and evidence of sin's exceeding 
sinndness. 
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This is the painful truth which lies at the foundation of the 
whole of this rite about the Red Heifer. It is a rite which 
presents in bold relief what was one grand design of the law's 
observances, the bringing of sin to remembrance, and teaching 
the necessity of men's being purified from its pollution. It is 
true there was no actual sin in simply touching a dead body, or 
being in the place where such a body lay. In the case of ordi- 
nary persons it was even a matter of duty to defile one's self in 
connection with the death of near relatives. But as the corpo- 
real relations were here made the signs and interpreters of the 
spiritual, there was, in such cases, the coming, on the part of 
the living body, into contact with what bore on it the awful 
mark and impress of sin — a breathing of the polluted atmos- 
phere of corruption, most alien to the region where Jehovah 
has his peculiar dwelling, and which corruption cannot inherit. 
Therefore, in a symbolical religion like the Mosaic, the neigh- 
bourhood or touch of a dead body, was most fitly regarded as 
forming an interruption to the intercourse between God and^His 
people — as placing them in a condition of external unfitness for 
approaching the sanctuary of His presence and glory, or even 
for having freedom to go out and in among the living in Jeru- 
salem. That sin, which is the bitter well-spring of death, is 
utterly at variance with the soul's peace and fellowship with 
God — that it should, therefore, be most carefully watched 
against and shunned — ^that on finding his conscience defiled 
with its pollution, the sinner should regard himself as incapaci- 
tated for holding intercourse with heaven, or performing any 
work of righteousness, and should betake himself w;ithout delay 
to the appointed means of purification — ^these are the important 
and salutary truths which the Lord sought continually to im- 
press upon the people by means of the bodily defilements in 
question, and the channel provided for obtaining purification. 

In regard now to the purifying apparatus, there are certainly 
some points connected with it, wmch it is scarcely possible to 
explain quite satisfactorily, and which probably refer to cus- 
toms or notions too familiar and prevalent in the age of Moses 
to have then appeared at all strange or arbitrary. But the 
leading features of the ordinance would present, we conceive, 
little difficulty, were it not that the whole has been viewed in a 
somewhat mistaken light. Recent, as well as former, writers 
have generally gone on the supposition that the ideas concern- 
ing sin, and atonement or cleansing, are here represented in a 
peculiarly intense form, and that from this point of view every 
thing must be explained. We regard the occasion as pointing 
rather in the opposite direction. It was not an ordinance 
strictly speaking for sin, but for a sort of incidental, corporeal 
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connection with the effect and fruit of sin — ^the means of purifi- 
cation not from personal transgression, but from a merely 
external contact with the consequence of transgression — a sym- 
bolical ordinance of cleansing for what, in itself, was only a 
symbolical defilement. Directly, therefore, and properly, it is 
the flesh and not the spirit that is concerned ; and we might 
certainly expect a marked inferiority in various respects be- 
tween this ordinance, and such ordinances as were for deliver- 
ance from personal transgression. This is precisely what we 
find. The victim appointed was a female, while in all the 
proper sin-offerings for the congregation, a male, an ox, was 
required. And of this victim no part came upon the altar; 
even the blood was only sprinkled before the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and that, not by the high-priest, but only by the 
son of the high-priest ; and while the carcass was burnt entire 
without the camp, not even the skin or the dung was removed 
from it. From the respect the offering had to bodily defile- 
ments, the priest and the other persons engaged in the work, 
contracted a similar defilement, and had to wash their clothes, 
and bathe themselves in water. That the ashes were regarded 
as in themselves clean, is obvious from a clean person being 
required to gather them up and put them in a clean place ; as 
also from their being the appointed means of purification. For 
this it was necessary that living or running water should be 

Soured upon them ; and then during the seven days that the 
efilement from contact with the dead lasted, the persons or 
articles requiring it were twice sprinkled, first on the third, 
then on the seventh day ; after which the restraint was taken 
off, as to fellowship with the camp. The mixture of the ashes 
strengthened the cleansing property of the water, not, however 

fcBahr thinks,) by rendering it a sort of wash — if that had 
n all, common ashes might have served the purpose — but 
rather from their connection with the sin-offering, through 
which the curse of death was taken away. And the bearing of 
the whole on Christian times with respect to the higher work of 
Christ, is so plainly and distinctly intimated in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, that there is no need for any further comment : 
" If the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctified to 
the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God!" Whoever looks with this view to the ordi- 
nance, will see in it the perfect purity and completeness of 
Christ's character, the corrupt and loathsome nature of that 
for which He died, the singular as well as perfect eflBcacy of 
VOL. II. 48 
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His blood, so that he who has not this applied to his conscience 
must inevitably perish. 

[We have taken little or no notice of some of the peculiari- 
ties connected with this ordinance, which have given rise to 
much discussion, but have, as yet, ended in no satisfactory 
result. The female sex of the victim (sufficiently accounted for, 
we trust, above,) has been thought by Bahr to point to Eve, or 
the female sex generally, as the mother of life among men, and 
others have produced equally fanciful reasons. The colour was 
by the Jewish doctors accounted of such difficult interpretation, 
that they conceived the wisdom of Solomon to have been inade- 
quate to the discovery of it. With Bahr it is the colour of 
blood, life: with Hengstenberg, of sin, etc. And the latter 
recently, as well as many others in former times, have found an 
allusion in it to the Egyptian notion, that the evil god Typhon 
was of red colour, and the practice prevalent in Egypt of sacri- 
ficing red bullocks to him. Only, that the rite here might 
savour somewhat less of heathenism, not a bullock, but an heifer, 
was required, to discountenance the idolatrous veneration paid 
in Egypt to the cow. We deem it quite unnecessary to enter 
upon any exposure of such fanciful notions. It was more likely, 
we conceive, that the colour should bear a respect to the body 
or flesh man, for which immediately the ofiering was presented. 
Man's body having been taken from the ground, he was called 
Adam (fiifi^,) and it is the same word, only differently pointed, 
80 as to make it sound edom, which signified red — ^probably 
because the kind of redness denoted was a sort of ground or 
earth-colour. Without searching for any more recondite rea- 
sons, one can easily perceive a propriety in this particular vic- 
tim being of such a colour, as it had more especially to repre- 
sent and stand for the bodies of the people. However, no 
particular stress should be laid upon the circumstance. The 
turning along with the victim of cedar-wood, hyssop, and scarlet 
wool, has also given rise to a great variety of suppositions. The 
cedar from its loftiness, and the hyssop from its smallness, have 
been regarded by Hengstenberg (Egypt and Books of Moses, 
and again in Common, on Ps. li. t) as emblems, the one of the 
Divine majesty, and the other of the Divine condescension. 
But the supposition is quite arbitrary, and has nothing properly 
to support it in Scripture. Besides, it could scarcely be the 
lofty cedar which was meant to be used in the ordinance, for 
Buch were not to be found in the desert ; it must rather have 
been some species of juniper. (See Bib. Cyclop., art. Eres.) 
The hyssop, it would appear, was anciently thought to possess 
some sort of medicinal or abstergent properties, and on that 
account probably was so much used in purifications. It appears 
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to have been generally used among the Hebrews in sprinklings, 
along with some portion of scarlet wool. (Comp. Exod. xii. 22; 
Lev. xiv. 6, 7 ; Ps. li. 7 ; Heb. ix. 19.) It is quite possible that 
notions and customs regarding these articles, of which now no 
certain information is to be had, may have led to their use on 
such occasions as the present. It would seem, however, from 
.what is said rn the case of the leper (Lev. xiv. 6, 7,) that their 
use was merely to apply the cleansing or purifying element — 
the scarlet and hyssop being probably attached to a stick of 
cedar. On this account a portion of each was here burnt along 
with the carcass of the heifer, as the whole together were to 
furnish the means of purification. But it is needless to pursue 
the matter farther, as certainty is unattainable, and little com- 
paratively depends on it for a general understanding of the pur- 
port and design of the ordinance.] 

TOE LEPROSY AND ITS PUBIFICATIUN. 

The case of the leper, with its appointed means of purifica- 
tion, stood in a very close relation to the one just considered, 
and the lessons taught in each are to a considerable extent the 
same. As disease generally is the fruit and evidence of sin, 
every form of disease might have been held to be polluting, 
and to have required separate purifications. This, however, 
would have rendered the ceremonial observances an intolerable 
burden. One disease, therefore, was chosen in particular, and 
that such an one as might fitly be regarded at the head of all 
diseases, the most afiecting symbol of sin. This disease, that 
of leprosy, is described with much minuteness by Moses (Lev. 
xiii., xiv.,) and various marks are given to distinguish it from 
others, which, though somewhat resembling it, yet did not 
possess its inveterate and virulent character. It began in the 
formation of certain spots upon the skin, small at first, but 
gradually increasing in dimensions; at their first appearance 
of a reddish colour, but by and by presenting a white, scaly, 
shining aspect, attended by little pain, but incapable of being 
healed by any known remedy. Slowly, yet* regularly, the 
spots continued to increase, till the whole body came to be 
overspread with them, and assumed the appearance of a white, 
dry, diseased, unwholesome scurf. But the corruption extended 
inwardly while it spread outwardly, and afiected even the 
bones and marrow; the joints became first relaxed, then dislo- 
cated; fingers, toes, and even limbs dropt ofi"; and the body at 
length fell to pieces, a loathsome mass of dissolution and decay. 
Such is the description of the disease given in Scripture, taken 
in connection with what is known of certain bodily disorders 
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which Still go hy the name of leprosy. It was disease manifest- 
ing itself peculiarly in the form of corruption — ^a sort of living 
death. 

Persons on whom any apparent symptoms were found of this 
disease, were ordered to go to the priests for inspection ; and 
if it was ascertained to be real leprosy, then the diseased was 
removed into a separate apartment, and shut out* of the camp, 
or the city, as a person politically dead. So rigidly was thia 
regulation enforced, that even Miriam, the sister of Moses, 
could not obtain exemption from it ; nor at a later period king 
Azariah, since we are told, that from the time he was smitten 
with leprosy to the day of his death, "he dwelt in a several 
house" (2 Kings xv. 5^ — literally a house of emancipation, as 
one discharged from tne ordinary service and occupations of 
the Lord's people. Even in the kingdom of Samaria, where 
the Divine laws were by no means so strictly observed, the 
history presents to our view lepers dwelling in a separate 
house before the gate, which they were not permitted to leave 
even during the straitnessof a siege. (2 Kings vii. 3-10.) And 
that there was a place or hill set apart for such in Jerusalem, 
and called by their name, may be inferred from Jer. xxxi. 39, 
where mention is made of the hill Gareb, which means, the hill 
of the leprous. 

Besides this careful separation of the leper, he was to carry 
about with him every mark of sorrow and distress, going with 
rent clothes, with bare and uncovered head, with a bandage on 
the chin or lip, and when he saw any one approaching, was to 
give timely warning of his condition by crying out, "Unclean, 
unclean!" Why, we naturally ask, all this in the case only of 
leprosy ? It could not be simply because it was a severe and 
dangerous disease, for no other disease was ordered to have 
such signs of grief attached to it, nor did they give occasion 
to uncleanness, excepting the disorders connected with genera- 
tion and birth — presently to be noticed. Neither could such 
singular precautions and painful treatment have been employed 
here on account of the infectious character of the disease, as if 
the great object were to prevent it spreading around. For, 
had that been all, several of the things prescribed would have 
been needless aggravations of the distress, such as the rent 
clothes, bare head, and covered chin ; and, besides, the diseases 
which go by the name of leprosy, and which are understood to 
possess the same general character, though hereditary, are now 
known not to be infectious ; while the really infectious diseases, 
such as fevers, or the plague, have no place whatever in the 
law, either as regards uncleanness or purification. 

The only adequate reason that can be assigned for the man- 
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ner in which leprosy was thus viewed and treated, was its 
fitness to serve as a symbol of sin, and of the treatment those 
who indulge in sin might expect at the hand of God. It was 
the visible sign and expression upon the living, of what God 
thought and felt upon the subject. Hence, when He manifested 
His righteous severity toward particular persons, and testified 
His displeasure against their sins by the infliction of a bodily 
disease, it was in the visitation of leprosy that the judgment 
commonly took effect, as in the case of Miriam, Uzziah, and 
Gehazi. Hence, also, Moses warned the people against incur- 
ring such a plague (Deut. xxiv. 9 ;) and when David besought 
the infliction of God's judgment upon the house of Joab, leprosy 
was one of the forms in which he wished it might appear. 
(2 Sam. iii. 29.) So general was the feeling in this respect, 
that the leprous were proverbially called the %mitten^ L e, the 
smitten of God, and from the Messiah being described in Isaiah 
as so smitten, certain Jewish interpreters inferred that He 
would be afflicted with leprosy. (Hengst., Christol. on Isaiah 
liii. 4.) Now, viewing the disease thus, as a kind of visible 
copy or image of sin, judicially inflicted by the immediate hand 
of God on the living body oi the sinner, it is not difficult to 
understand how the leper especially should have been regarded 
as an object of defilement, as theocratically dead, until he was 
recovered and purified. He bore upon him the impress and 
mark of iniquity, the begun and spreading corruption of death, 
the appalling seal of Heaven's condemnation. He was a sort 
of death in life, a walking sepulchre (Spencer, "sepulchrum 
ambulans,'') unfit while in such a state to draw near to the local 
habitation of God, or to have a place among the living in Jeru- 
salem. And his exiled and separate condition, his disfigured 
dress, and lamentable appearance, while they proclaimed the 
sadness of his case, bore striking testimony at the same time to 
the holiness of God, and solemnly warned all who saw him to 
beware how they should offend against Him. But these things 
are written also for our learning, and the malady, with its 
attendant evils, though no longer visible to the bodily eye, 
speaks still to the ear of faith. It tells us of the insidious and 
growing nature of sin, spreading, if not arrested by the mer- 
ciful interposition of God, from small beginnings to a universal 
corruption^-of the inevitable exclusion which it brings when 
indulged in, from the fellowship of God, and the society of the 
blessed^-of the deplorable and unhappy condition of those who 
are still subject to its sway — and of the competency of Divine 
grace alone to bring deliverance from the evil. 

The purification of the leper had three distinctly marked 
stages. The first of these bore respect to his reception into 
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the visible community of Israel, the next to his participation in 
their sacred character, and the last to his full re-establishment 
in the favour and fellowship of God. When God was pleased 
to recover him from the leprosy, and the priest pronounced him 
whole^ before he was permitted to leave his isolated position 
outside the camp or city, two living clean birds were to be taken 
for him; the one of which was then to be killed over a vessel 
of living or fresh water, so that the blood might intermingle 
with the water, and the other, after being dipt in this blood- 
water, was let loose into the open field. That the two birds 
were properly only one offering, like the two goats on the day 
of atonement, and that they represented the leper in his two 
different states, is clear as day. The death of the one, imaged 
the doom that lay upon him on account of his impurity, and 
which was only restrained from being fully executed upon him 
by the special intervention of Divine goodness. Then, the dip- 
ping of the other bird in the blood of the former one, mingled 
with water, accompanied with the sprinkling of its blood on the 
leper himself, represented his participation in the life that had 
been accepted for him — a life, as imaged in the other bird, of 
enlargement and freedom. As partaker in this new life, he 
saw in that bird's dismissal, to fly wherever it pleased among 
the other fowls of heaven, his own liberty to enter into the 
society of living men, and move freely up and down among 
them. But in token of his actual participation in the whole, 
and his being now separated from his uncleanness, he must 
wash his clothes and his flesh also, even shave his hair, that 
every remnant of his impurity might appear to be removed, 
and nothing be left to mar the freedom of his intercourse with 
his fellow-men. 

In all this, however, there was no proper atonement, and 
though the ban waa so far removed, that the leper was now 
regarded as a living man, and could enter into the society of 
other living men, he was by no means admitted to the privileges 
of a member of God's covenant. He had to remain for an 
entire week out of his own dwelling. Then for his restoration 
to the full standing of an Israelite, he had to bring a lamb for 
a trespass-offering, another for a sin-offering, and another still 
for a burnt-offering, with the usual meat-offering, and a log of 
oil. The lamb for the trespass-offering, and the log of oil, 
were for his consecration — the second stage of the process ; and 
for this purpose they were first waved before the Lord. Then 
with a portion of the blood of the trespass-offering, the priest 
sprinkled his right ear, the thumb of his right hand, the great 
toe of his right foot, repeating the same action afterwards with 
the oil, and pouring also some upon his head. This action with 
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the blood and oil was much the same with that observed in the 
consecration of the priesthood; but differed, in that the blood 
used on this occasion was that of a trespass-offering, whereas 
the blood used on the other, was that of a peace-offering. The 
service still further differed, in that here the consecration came 
first, whereas, as in the case of Aaron, the sin and burnt-offer- 
ing preceded it. The differences, however, are such as natu- 
rally arose out of the peculiar situation of the restored leper. 
As a man under the ban of God, and the doom of death, he had 
lost his place in the kingdom of priests — the Lord's consecrated 
family. By a special act of consecration, he must be received 
again into the number of this family, before he can be admitted 
to take any part in the usual services of the congregation. 
And the blood by which this was chiefly done, was most appro- 
priately taken from the blood of a trespass or guilt-offering, 
because, having forfeited his life to God, there was here, accord- 
ing to the general nature of such an offering, the payment of 
the required ransom, the (symbolical) discharge of the debt; so 
that he was at one and the same time installed as the Lord's 
freeman, and consecrated for His service. The consecration of 
Aaron, on the other hand, was that of one who already belonged 
to the kingdom of priests, and only required an immediate 
sanctification for the peculiar and distinguished office to which 
he was to be raised. It, therefore, came last, and the blood 
used was fitly taken of the peace-offering. But when the 
recovered leper had been thus far restored — ^his feet standing 
within the sacred community of God's people, his head and 
members anointed with the holy oil of Divine refreshment and 
gladness, he was now permitted and required to consummate 
the process, by bringing a sin-offering, a burnt-offering, and a 
meat-offering, that his access to God's sanctuary, and his 
fellowship with God Himself, might be properly established. 
What could more impressively bespeak the arduous and solemn 
nature of the work, by which the outcast, polluted, and doomed 
sinner regains an interest in the kingdom and blessing of God ! 
The blood and Spirit of Christ, appropriated by a sincere 
repentance and a living faith, this, but this alone, can accom- 
plish the restoration. Till that is done, there is only exclusion 
from the family of God, and alienation from the life that is in 
Him. But that truly done, the child of death lives again, he 
that was lost is again found.* 

' We haye said nothing of what is called the leprosy of clothes and houses, 
for nothing certain is known of the thing itselt — although Michaelis speaks 
dogmatically enough about both. The whole of what he says upon the leprosy 
is a striking specimen of the thoroughly earthly tone of the author's mind; 
and if Moses had looked no higher than he represents him to ha^e done, he 
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DEFILEMENTS AND PURIFICATIONS CONNECTED WITH CORPOREAL ISSUES AND TKI 
PROPAGATION OF SEED. 

A considerable variety of prescriptions exists in the books of 
Leviticus and Numbers, relating to these defilements and purifi- 
cations; but, for obvious reasons, we refrain from going into 
particulars, and content ourselves with giving their general 
scope and design. The laws upon the subject are to be found 
chiefly in the 12th and the 15th chap, of Leviticus, the one 
relating to the uncleanness arising from the giving birth to 
children, and the other to that arising from issues in the organs 
therewith connected. The impurities of this class were all 
more or less directly connected ^ith the production of life. 
And it may seem strange, at first sight, that production and 
birth, as well as disease and death, should have been marked 
in the law as the occasions of defilement. It would be not only 
strange, but inexplicable, were it not for the doctrine of the 
fall, and the inherent depravity of nature growing out of it. 
By reason of this the powers of human life are tainted with 
corruption, and all that pertains to the production of life, as 
well as to its cessation, appears enveloped in the garments of 
impurity. That the whole was viewed in this strictly moral 
light, and not in relation to natural health or cleanliness, is 
evident — not only from the predominantly ethical character of 
the whole legislation of Moses, but also from the kind of purifi- 
cations prescribed, in which atonement is spoken of as being 
made in behalf of the parties concerned (Lev. xii. 6, xv. 30;) 
and also from the references made to the cases under considera- 
tion in other parts of Scripture — as in Ezek. xxxvi. 17 ; Lam. 
i. 17 — which point to them as defilements in a moral respect. 
There is no possibility of obtaining a satisfactory view of the 
subject, or accounting for the place assigned such things in the 
symbolical ritual of Moses, excepting on the ground of that 
moral taint, which was believed to pervade all the powers 
and productions of human nature, and thus regarding them as 
an external embodiment of the truth uttered by the Psalmist, 
"Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.*' (Ps. li. 5.) Some of the Hebrew doctors them- 
selves have virtually expressed this idea, as in the following 
quotation produced from one of them by Ainsworth on Lev. 

would certainly haye been little entitled to be regarded as a messenger of 
Heaven. The leprosy in garments and houses was evidently considered and 
treated as an image of that in man ; and on that account alone was porificatiom 
or destruction ordered. See Hengstenberg's Christol. on Jer. xxxi. 88; Baom— 
garten on Lev. xiii* ziv. 
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xii, 4, "No Bin-oflFering is brought but only for em; and it 
seemeth unto me, that there is a mystery in this matter, con- 
cerning the sin of the old serpent" — the sin, namely, introduced 
by the temptation of the old serpent, and in immediate connec- 
tion with the moral weakness of the woman. 

Indeed, it is by a reference to that original act of transgres- 
sion that we can most easily explain, both the general nature 
of the legal prescriptions respecting defilements and purifica- 
tions of this sort, and some of the more striking peculiarities 
belonging to them. In what took place in that fundamental 
transaction an image was presented of what was to be ever 
afterwards occurring. The woman having taken the leading 
part in the transaction, she was made to reap in her natural 
destiny most largely of its bitter fruits ; and that especially in 
respect to child-bearing: "Unto the woman He said, I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception, and in sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth children." No doubt, the evil originat- 
ing in the fall was to cleave to the nature, and appear in the 
condition of each portion of the human family ; but in the female 

{portion the signs of it were to be most apparent, and particu- 
arly in connection with the bearing of children. This one 
fact, prominently written in God's word, and perpetually exem- 

!)lified in history, sufficiently accounts for the peculiar stress 
aid on the case of the female in the regulations of the law. The 
occasions that called for purification on the other side, were 
comparatively rare; but in hers they were of constant recur- 
rence. And hence also, partly at least, is to be explained the 
difference in regard to the continuance of the period of her 
uncleanness, when the birth was a female child, as compared 
with what it was at the birth of a male. In the one case a 
term of seven days only of total separation from the usual busi- 
ness and intercourse of life, and three and thirty more from the 
sanctuary ; but in the other, a term of fourteen days of total 
separation, and sixty-six more from the sanctuary. It was not 
from any physical diversity in the cases, as regards the mother 
herself, that the two periods in the latter case were exactly the 
double of those in the former ; but because it was the birth of 
one of that sex, with which the signs of corruption in this res- 
pect were more peculiarly connected. Partly, we say, on this 
account; not wholly ; for the express mention of circumcision in 
the case of the male child (chap. xii. 3,) seems plainly intended 
to ascribe to that circumstance a portion of the difierence. The 
first stage of the mother's cleansing terminated with the circum- 
cision of her son. On the eighth day he had the corruption of 
his fleshly nature (symbolically) removed, and stood, as it were, 
by himself, as the mother also by herself. The terms of sepa- 
VOL. n. 44 
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ration, therefore, were fitly shortened, so as to make the one 
only a full week, and the other a full month. But in the case 
of a female child there was no ordinance to distinguish so pre- 
cisely between the mother and her offspring; and as if there 
were a prolonged connection in what occasioned the defilement, 
so there was for her a prolonged period of separation from 
social life, and access to the sanctuary. Together with the 
other circumstances referred to, this is enough to account for 
the seeming anomaly ; and serves also to render more obviously 
and conclusively certain the reference in the whole matter to 
moral considerations. 

There is no necessity for enlarging on the prescribed means 
of purification. They were such, both in the case of men and 
women, as to bear distinct reference to guilt, and to renewed 
surrender to the Lord's service. A sin-offering, as well as a 
burnt-offering, was necessary. But to render the way of pardon 
and acceptance open to all, turtle-doves or pigeons were allowed 
to be substituted for the more expensive offermgs. 

THS NAZARm AND HIB OFFIRINGS. 

The institution of the Nazarite vow is introduced without 
any explanation (Num. vi.,) either as to the manner or the 
reason of its original appointment; and some have hence 
inferred that its origin is to be sought in Egypt, and only its 
proper regulation to be ascribed to Moses. But no traces of it 
have been found among the antiquities of Egypt, nor could it 
properly exist there. The Nazarite was to be a living type 
and image of holiness, he was to be in his person and habits a 
symbol of sincere consecration and devotedness to the Lord. 
It was no mere ascetical institution, as if the outward bonds 
and restraints, the self-denials in meat and drink, were in 
themselves well-pleasing to the Lord. Such a spirit was as 
foreign to Judaism as it is to Christianity. The Nazarite was 
an acted, symbolical lesson in a religious and moral respect; 
and the outward observances to which he was bound, were 
merely intended to exhibit to the bodily eye the separation 
from everything sinful and impure required of the Lord's 
servants. 

The import of the name, Nazarite, is simply the separate one, 
and the vow he took — in all ordinary cases, voluntarily took — 
upon him, is said to have been (ver. 2) "for separating to the 
Lord." What was implied in this separation? There must 
have been, unquestionably, a withdrawing from one class of 
things as unbefitting, that there might be the more free and 
devoted application to another class, as proper and becoming. 
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And we shall best understand what both were by glancing at 
the requirements of the vow. 

The first was an entire abstinence from all strong drink; 
from whatever was made of grapes — from grapes themselves, 
whether moist or dried, from everything belonging to the vine. 
There can be no doubt that it was the intoxicating property of 
the fruit of the vine, which formed the ground of this prohibi- 
tion ; for special stress is laid upon the strength of the drink ; 
and as the vine in Eastern countries was the chief source of such 
drink (although other ingredients, it would seem, were some- 
tinges added to increase the strength,) not only wine itself, but 
the fruit of the vine in every shape, even in forms without any 
intoxicating tendency, was interdicted — that the separation 
might be the more marked and complete. A like abstinence 
was imposed upon the priests when engaged in sacred ministra- 
tions. (Lev. X. 8.) Like the ministering priest, the Nazarite 
was peculiarly separated to the Lord, and in his drink, not less 
than other things, he was to be an embodied lesson, regarding 
the manner in which the Divine service was to be performed. 
This service — such was the import of that part of the Nazarite 
institution — requires a withdrawal and separation from what- 
ever unfits for active spiritual employment — from everything 
which stupifies and benumbs the powers of a Divine life, and 
disposes the heart for carnal pleasure and excitement, rather 
than for sacred duty. There must, indeed, be a careful and 
becoming reserve in regard to the means and occasions of a 
literal intoxication; but not in respect to these alone. The 
more inward and engrossing love of money — the eager pursuit 
after worldly aggrandizement— or the delights of a soft and 
luxurious ease, may as thoroughly intoxicate the brain, and 
incapacitate the soul for spiritual employment as the more 
grovelling vice of indulgence to excess in liquor. From all 
such, therefore, the true servant of God is here warned to 
abstain, and admonished to keep his vessel, in soul and body, 
as holiness to the Lord. 

The next thing exacted of the Nazarite was to leave his 
hair unshorn. And this was so difierent from the prevailing 
custom, yet so strictly enjoined upon him, that it might be 
regarded as the peculiar badge of his condition. Hence, if b^ 
accidentally coming into contact with any unclean object, his 
vow was broken, he had to shave his head and enter anew on 
his course of service. So also, when the period of the vow 
was expired, his hair was cropt and burned as a sacred thing 
upon the altar. Thus he was said to bear "the consecration 
(literally the separation, the distinctive mark, the crown) of 
hia God upon his head." The words readily suggest to us 
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those of the Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 10, and the appoint- 
ment itself is best illustrated by a reference to the idea there 
expressed. Speaking of the propriety of the woman wearing 
long hair, as given to her by nature for a modest covering, and 
a token of subjection to her husband, the apostle adds, that 
"for this reason she must have power upon her head;*' t. e. 
(taking the sign for the thing signified, as circumcision for the 
covenant. Gen. xvii. 10,) she must wear long hair, covering her 
head, as a symbol of the power under which she stands, a sign 
of her subjection to the authority of the man. For the same 
reason, because the hair did not cover the face, a veil was 
added, to complete the sign of subjection. But the man, on 
the other hand, having no earthly superior, and being in his 
manly freedom and dignity the image of the glory of God, 
should have his face unveiled, and his hair cropt; hence, it 
was counted even a shame, a renouncing of the proper standing 
of a man, a mark of efieminate weakness and degeneracy for 
men, like Absalom, to cultivate long tresses. But the Nazarite, 
who gave himself up by a solemn vow of consecration to God, 
and who should therefore ever feel the authority and the power 
of his God upon him, most fitly wore his hair long, as the 
badge of his entire and willing subjection to the law of his 
God. By the wearing of this badge he taught the Church 
then, and the Church, indeed, of all times, that the natxu*al 
power and authority of man, which in nature is so apt to run 
out into self-will, stubbornness, and pride, must in grace yield 
itself up to the direction and supremacy of Jehovah. The 
true child of God has renounced all claim to the control and 
mastery of his own condition. He feels he is not his own, but 
bought with a price, and, therefore, bound to glorify God with 
his body and spirit, which are His.' 

The only other restriction laid upon the Nazarite, of a special 
kind, was in regard to contracting defilement from the dead ; 

^ We deem ibis by macb tbe most natural and appropriate Tiew of the 
Nazarite's long hair. It is not a new one, but may be found (though only, 
indeed, as one among other reasons) in Ainsworth, and later commentators; 
last and best in Baumgarten, Comm. on Num. yi. It also renders the best 
explanation of the loss of power in Samson, flowing from his allowing his hair 
to be shorn — for this, viewed in the light presented above, betokened the 
breaking of his allegiance to his God, ceasing to make God's arm his depend- 
ence, and God's will his rule. The idea of Hengstenberg, Egypt, and Books of 
Moses, p. 190, that the long hair was the sign of the Nazarite's withdrawing 
from the world to give himself to the Lord, separating from the world's habits 
and business, is not sufficiently grounded; more especially, as it does not 
appear that the Nazarite vow bound men actually to cease from worldly 
employments. The idea of B&hr, that the hair of men corresponds to the 
grass of the earth, the* blossoms and leaves of trees, and thus imaged the 
spiritual blossoms and productions of men, the fruits of holiness — is too fanci- 
ful and far-fetohed to need any special refutation. 
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for, like the priest, he was discharged from entering into the 
chamber of death and mourning for his nearest relatives. Sepa- 
rated for God, in whose presence death and corruption can 
have no place, the Nazarite must ever be found in the habita- 
tions and the society of the living. He must have no fellowship 
with what bore so distinctly impressed on it the curse and 
wages of sin. But this sin itself is, in the sphere of the spirit- 
ual life, what death is in the natural. It is the corruption and 
death of the soul. And as the Nazarite was here also an 
embodied lesson regarding things spiritual and divine, he was a 
living epistle, that might be known and read of all men, warn- 
ing them to resist temptation, and flee from sin — teaching them 
that, if they would live to God, they must walk circumspectly, 
and strive to keep themselves unspotted from the world. 

Such persons in Israel must have been eminently useful, if 
raised up in sufficient number, and going with fidelity and zeal 
through the fulfilment of their vow, in keeping alive upon men's 
consciences the holy character of God's service, and stimulating 
them to engage in it. The Nazarites are hence mentioned by 
Amos along with prophets, as among the chosen instruments 
whom God provided for the good of His people, in proof of His 
covenant-faithfulness and love: "And I raised up of your sons 
for prophets, and of your young men for Nazarites,** (ii. 11.) 
They were a kind of inferior priesthood in the land — by their 
manner of life, as the priests by the duties of their office, acting 
the part of symbolical lights and teachers to Israel. And the 
institution was farther honoured by being connected with three 
of the most eminent servants of God — Samson, Samuel, and 
John the Baptist — on whom the vow was imposed from their 
very birth, to show that they were destined to some special and 
important work of God. This destination to a high and pecu- 
liar service, in connection with the Nazarite vow, still more 
clearly indicated its symbolical character ; the more so, as the 
end of the institution appears to be always the more fully 
realized, the higher the individuaVs calling, and the more 
entirely he consecrated himself to its fulfilment. Of the three 
Nazarites referred to, Samson was unquestionably the least, 
because in him the spiritual separation and surrender to the 
Lord was most imperfect ; he did not resist the temptation to 
which his singular gift of corporeal strength exposed him, of 
trusting too much to self; and the gift, when exercised, led 
him to act chiefly on the lower and merely physical territory. 
Though in one respect a remarkable witness of the wonderful 
things which God could do, even on that territory, by a single 
instrument of working, he yet proved in another a sad monu- 
ment of the inefficacy of such instruments to regenerate and 
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gave Israel. A far higher manifestation of Divine power and 
goodness developed itself in Samuel, by whom, more than all 
the other judges, the cause of God was revived; and a higher 
yet again in John the Baptist. But highest and greatest of all 
was Jesus of Nazareth, in whom the idea of the Nazarite rises 
to its grand and consummate realization — although in this, as 
in other things, the outward symbol was dropped, as no longer 
needed. In Him alone has one been found who was "holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners," light of light, 
perfect even as the Father is perfect, so that, without the least 
flaw of sin, or failing of weakness, he executed immeasurably 
the mightiest undertaking that ever was committed to the 
charge of a messenger of Heaven. 

The offerings prescribed for the Nazarite, refer to two points 
in his history — to his contracting defilement, whereby the vow 
was broken, and to the period of its fulfilment. In the first 
case, he had to bring a lamb for a trespass-offering, having, 
like the leper, contracted a debt in the reckoning of God, by 
which he became liable to judgment, and so requiring to be dis- 
charged from this bond, before anything could be accepted at 
his hands. One pigeon, or turtle-dove, for a sin-offering, and 
another for a burnt-offering, had also to be brought, that he 
might enter anew on his vow, as from the starting-point of full 
peace and fellowship with God; and the time past being all 
lost, his hair had to be cut or shaved, to mark the entirely new 
commencement. Then, when his period of consecration was 
finished, he had to bring a whole round of offerings — a sin- 
offering, in token that, however carefully he might have kept 
himself for the Lord, sin had still mingled itself with his ser- 
vice, and that he was far from having anything to boast of 
before God — a burnt-offering, to indicate his desire that not 
only the sins of the past might be blotted out, but that the 
imperfection of his obedience to the will of God might be sup- 
plemented by a more full, an entire surrender; lastly, a peace- 
offering, with various kinds of bread and drink-offerings (includ- 
ing wine, of which he also now partook,) to manifest that he 
ceased from his peculiar state of consecration, and entered 
upon the more ordinary path of dutiful obedience, in settled 
friendship and near communion with God. 

DIgTINCTIONB OF CLEAN AND UNCLEAN IN POOD. 

The distinctions made in the Mosaic law, regarding food, are 
quite analogous in their nature to some of the prescriptions 
already noticed under the preceding heads, and stand also in 
several respects very closely related to the sacrificial institu- 
tions. From this latter respect, certain portions of all animals 
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were forbidden to be used as food — the blood, the fat that 
covered the inwards, probably, also, these inwards themselves, 
and the tail of the sheep, which, in the Syrian sheep, is a mass 
of fat. These were the portions which were set apart in sacri- 
fice for the altar of the Lord, and were hence regarded as too 
sacred for common use. (Lev. iii. 17, xvii. 11.) Why such 
parts in particular were devoted to the altar, has already been 
considered. With the exception of the parts just mentioned, 
the bodies of all creatures, that could be used in sacrifice, were 
considered as clean, and given for food. More, indeed, than 
these; for the permission extended to all animals that at once 
chew the cud and divide the hoof, comprising chiefly the ox, 
sheep, goat, and deer species — to such fish as have both fins 
and scales — and in regard to fowls, though no general rule is 
given, but only individuals are mentioned, yet it would appear, 
that such as feed on grain or grass were allowed. All others, 
such as birds of prey, feeding on other birds or carrion, or fish, 
or insects, serpents, and creeping things, fishes without scales 
or fins, and animals that do not both divide the hoof and chew 
the cud, were accounted unclean, and expressly forbidden.* 

Now, in thinking of what was thus prohibited and allowed in 
respect to food, we can see at a glance, that the restrictions 
could not have been issued for the purpose properly of forming 
a check upon the gratification of the palate. The articles per- 
mitted, include, with very few exceptions, all that the most 
refined and civilized nations still choose for their food. And 
whether from a certain natural correspondence between the 
bodily taste, and the kinds of meat in question, or from these 
possessing the qualities best adapted for food and nourishment, 
or perhaps from both together, it is at least manifest, that the 
restrictions under which the Israelites were here laid, imposed 
upon them no heavy burden ; and that, practically, they were 
allowed to eat nearly all that it was desirable or proper for them 
to consume.* 

1 There is yerj considerable difficulty in making out the precise species of 
birds interdicted. Several of the modem names given to them, are given 
merely on the authority of the rabbinical writers, which is not greatly to be 
depended on. There are twenty in all named; and even as given in our Eng- 
lish Bibles, they are, with scarcely an exception, such as are in modem times 
thought unfit as articles of diet 

' The kind of flesh that seems principally to form an exception is pork, which 
is now in common use, and yet was forbidden food to the Israelites. Indeed, 
it was regarded as so peculiarly forbidden, that it was sometimes put as the 
representative of whatever is most foul and abominable. (Isa. Ixv. 4, Ixvi. 3, 
17.) But though in common use now, it is still esteemea an inferior sort of 
butcher-meat, and chiefly consumed by persons in humble life. And the special 
dislike to it among the Israelites probably arose in part from their connection 
with Egypt, where, though once a year every house sacrificed a pig to Osiris, 
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Some commentators have rested the whole matter upon this 
ground; and have thought that the prohibition to use other 
kinds of flesh was sufficiently accounted for, by those allowed 
being the most easy of digestion, the fullest of nourishment, the 
best adapted to prevent disease, and promote a healthful state 
of body. In these respects the kinds permitted were certainly 
of the highest order; but this is the whole that can be said, as 
some of those prohibited were not absolutely either distasteful 
or unhealthy. And it was a proof of the Divine wisdom and 
goodness in this part of the legal arrangements, that the arti- 
cles appointed for food were among the best which the earth 
affords. But higher grounds than this must have entered into 
the distinction ; otherwise, the line of demarcation would not 
have been drawn as between clean and unclean, but rather as 
between wholesome and unwholesome. That the different spe- 
cies permitted were pronounced clean, this evidently brought 
them within the territory of religion — defilement, excision, 
death was the consequence of trespassing the appointed land- 
marks. (Lev. xi. 43-47.) The law respecting the two classes is 
made to rest, in the passage referred to, upon the same footing 
with all the rights and institutions of Judaism, viz., the holiness 
of God, demanding a corresponding holiness on the part of His 
people. So that the outward distinctions could only have been 
intended to be observed as symbolical of something inward and 
spiritual. Of what, then, symbolical ? 

If we look to the Jewish doctors for the answer, we shall cer- 
tainly find, that they understood by the unclean animals differ- 
ent sorts of people, with whom the Jews were to have no com- 
munion, as between brethren — such as the Babylonians, Medes, 
Persians, Romans, etc. And we can readily perceive how the 
restrictions in question would, in point of fact, operate to pre- 
vent any free and friendly intercourse at meals ; for at the table 
of a heathen, not only might the eye of a Jew be offended by 
seeing articles served up for food, which his law taught him to 
regard as abominations, but he would scarcely feel at liberty to 
taste of others, lest in the preparation the flesh had not been 
carefully separated from the blood and fat. Practically, there 
can be no doubt, the distinctions as to clean and unclean, law- 
ful and unlawful in food, did, to a great degree, cut off the Jews 
from social intercourse in meat and drink from the rest of the 

yet the animal itself was accounted nnclean, and the swineherds formed an 
inferior race, with whom the other tribes would not intermarry, and who were 
not permitted even to enter the temples of the gods; see Heeren, Afr. ii., p.l4S; 
"Wilkinson, i. 239, iii. 84, iv. 46. The filthy habits of the sow also rendered it 
a yery natural and fitting image of what is impure. Reference to this is 
expressly made in 2 Pet. ii. 22. 
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world. But If we ask, why the forbidden articles of diet should 
have represented idolatrous nations, rather than any other 
sources of defilement within the land of Israel itself? or what 
fitness there was in the particular things prohibited for food, to 
stand as images of the persons or things to be shunned in the 
daily intercourse of life? we shall look in vain for any satis- 
faction to the Jewish doctors, nor is it possible to find this by 
treading in their footsteps. 

We must look somewhat deeper ; and if we do, the leading 
principles, at least, of the distinction, will be found intelligible 
enough, and in perfect accordance with the general spirit of the 
Mosaic economy. The body requires food; and as in all its 
relations, the body was made to image relations of a higher and 
more important nature, so, in particular, the manner it was 
dealt with in respect to food, must be of a kind fitted to repre- 
sent what concerned the proper sustenance and enjoyment of 
the soul. The food, therefore, could not be everything that 
might come in the way, capable of being turned into an article 
of diet; for in a fallen world the soul that would be in health 
and prosper, must continually exercise itself to a choosing 
between the evil and the good. Hence, to present a shadow of 
this in the lower province of the bodily life, there must here 
also be an evil and a good — a permitted and a forbidden — a 
class of things to be taken as lawful and proper, and another 
class to be rejected as abominable. It must also be God*s own 
word, which should regulate the distinction, which should single 
out and sanctify certain kinds of food from the animal creation 
(within which alone the distinction could properly be drawn,) 
fot" the comfortable support of the body. But, in doing this^ 
the word of God did not act capriciously or without regard to 
the natural constitution or fitting order of things ; and, while it 
prescribed with an absolute authority, what should or should 
not be eaten, it selected in each department for man*s use the 
highest of its kind — whatever it was best and most agreeable to 
its nature to partake of. But in choosing out such things, in 
the sphere of the bodily life, putting on them a stamp of sacred- 
ness, that they might be adapted to the use of a consecrated 
people, and commanding them to look upon all that lay beyond 
as common and unclean, what was it but to make the things of 
that lower sphere speak as a kind of elbow monitor in regard to 
the higher? to bring perpetually to the remembrance of the 
covenant-people, that they must restrain and regulate the dispo- 
sitions of their nature, and that, surrounded as they were on 
every hand with the means and occasions of evil, they must be 
ever directed bv a spiritual taste, formed after the pattern of 
the law of God : It said — ^it says still, for though the outward 
VOL. II. 46 
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ordinance is gone, its spiritual meaning remains — Child of God^ 
thou must put a bridle in thy mouth, and a rein upon the neck 
of thy lust ; thy path must be chosen with the most careful dis- 
crimination, and a holy reserve maintained in thy intercourse 
with the objects and beings around thee. For the world has a 
thousand channels through which to pour in upon thee its pollu- 
tion, and separate between thy soul and God. Let His word, 
therefore, in all things be thy directory; make the precepts of 
His mouth thy choice ; and since " evil communications corrupt 
good manners,** set a watch upon thy companionships as well 
as thy doings — go not in the way of sinners, nor be desirous to 
eat of their dainties, for righteousness has no part with unright- 
eousness, and the companion of fools shall be destroyed. 

Taking this view of the ordinance, we get at once at the root 
of the matter, and have no need to search for recondite and 
fanciful reasons in the scales and fins, or the chewing of the 
cud, and the dividing of the hoof. Neither do we need to stop 
at the merely external, and, in part, arbitrary distinction 
between one nation and another; for we have here a principle 
which comprehends that and much more within its bosom. We 
see also how completely the Jews of our Lord's time erred 
regarding this ordinance, from their carnal sense and want of 
* spiritual insight. They erred here, as in other things, by 
resting in the mere outward distinction — as if God careS with 
what sort of flesh the body was sustained ! or as if the holiness 
He was mainly in quest of, depended upon the things which 
ministered to men's corporeal necessities ! Gross and carnal in 
their ideas, they knew not that God is a Spirit, who, in all His 
ordinances, deals with men as spiritual beings, and seeks to 
form them to the love and practice of what is morally good. 
Christ, therefore, sharply rebuked their folly, and declared, 
with the utmost plainness, that defilement in the eye of God is 
a disease and corruption of the heart, and that not the kind of 
food which enters into the body, but the kind of thoughts and 
affections which come out of the soul, is what properly renders 
men clean or unclean. This obviously implied that the out- 
ward distinction was from the first appointed only for the sake 
of the spiritual instruction it was fitted to convey. It implied, 
further, that the outward, as no longer needed, and as now 
rather tending to mislead, was about to vanish away, that the 
spiritual and eternal alone might remain. And the vision 
shortly after unfolded to St. Peter, with the direction imme- 
diately following, to go and open the door of faith to the Gen- 
tiles, as in God's sight on a footing with those who had eaten 
nothing common or unclean, made it manifest to all, that as at 
first the outward symbol had been established for the sake of 
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the spiritual reality, so again for the sake of that reality, which 
could now be better secured otherwise, the symbol was finally 
and for ever abolished. 

By looking back upon this ancient ordinance, the follower of 
Christ may be taught to remember: 1. That he is constantly 
in danger of contracting spiritual defilement, through the love 
of improper objects, or entering into unhallowed alliances. 
2. That he is therefore bound to exercise himself to watchful- 
ness, and to practise self-denial, apart from which the graces of 
religion can never grow and flourish in the world. 3. But that 
still, so far from losing by this restraint and discipline of his 
nature, he is a gainer in everything essential to his real happi- 
ness and well-being. The Lord withholds nothing that is good ; 
and the enjoyments He does interdict are only such dangerous 
and hurtful gratifications as never fail to bring with them a 
painful recompense of evil. 



SECTION IX. 

THK 8TATCD SOLEMNITIES AND FEASTS THE WEEKLY SABBATH THE FEAST OF 

THE PASSOVER OP PENTECOST — OP TRUMPETS (NEW MOONS) THE DAY OF 

ATONEMENT — THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES THE SABBATICAL YEAR, AND YEAE 

OF JUBILEE. 

The name of Feasts, which in modern times is generally 
applied to the sacred seasons and religious meetings of the peo- 
ple of Israel, is far from conveying a correct idea of their 
nature and design. The most general designation applied 
to them in Scripture itself is moadeem (D'^nriJa), which pro- 
perly signifies assemblies. And the reason why they were 
so called is given both at the beginning, and again at the 
close, of the twenty-third chapter of Leviticus, which pro- 
fessedly treats of the sacred festivals; they were so called, 
because they were the occasions on which assemblies were 
to be held for religious purposes: "The moadeem of Jeho- 
vah, on which ye shall call holy convocations, these are the 
moadeem.*' (Ver. 2, 4, 37.) In this most general view, there- 
fore, they should rather be called the stated solemnities of the 
Israelites, or their seasons for social and public worship, than 
feasts. It is under that aspect, principally, that thev are con- 
sidered in the chapter of Leviticus referred to ; and hence, the 
weekly Sabbath there takes precedence of all, because it was 
the primeval day of sacred rest, of spiritual enjoyment, and 
divine blessing, "a Sabbath of sabbatism, a convocation of holi- 
ness.'* This being the primary and leading character of the 
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Stated solemnities of the Mosaic religion, the notion is as 
groundless as it is derogatory to the character of the Mosaic 
institutions, which has been so zealously espoused and propa- 
gated by many divines on the Continent, viz. that the Jewish 
festivals were chiefly of a political and economic character, and 
that people met together upon them, not for such grave and 
ungenial work as hearing sermons, and taking part in strictly 
religious exercises, but rather for good cheer, neighbourly 
intercourse, and purposes of commerce.* It was, no doubt, one 
of the designs of the greater solemnities, which required the 
attendance of the people at the sacred tent, that the oneness of 
the nation might be maintained and cemented together, by 
statedly congregating in one place, and with one soul taking 
part in the same religious services. "But that oneness was 
primarily and chiefly a religious, and not merely a political 
one ; the people were not simply to meet as among themselves, 
but with Jehovah, and to present themselves before Him as one 
body; the meeting was in its own nature a binding of them- 
selves in fellowship with Jehovah ; so that it was not politics 
and commerce that had here to do, but the soul of the Mosaic 
dispensation, the foundation of the religious and political exist- 
ence of Israel, the covenant with Jehovah. To keep the peo- 
ple's consciousness alive to this, to revive, strengthen, and 
perpetuate it, nothing could be so well adapted as meetings of 
the kind under consideration."^ 

That there might be time and opportunity for these holy 
convocations or religious assemblies, there was of necessity con- 
nected with all of them, a cessation of ordinary labour, a season 
of sacred rest. Besides the seventh day Sabbath, there were 
of such seasons connected with the stated solemnities, two days 
at the Feast of the Passover, (the first and the last,) one at Pen- 
tecost, one at the Feast of Trumpets, the day of annual atone- 
ment, and two at the Feast of Tabernacles, (the first and last.) 
As these days plainly took their character from the weekly 
Sabbath, the rest belonging to them is undoubtedly to be 
regarded as of the same nature, and carrying the same import 
with it. Now the rest of the Sabbath, as formerly observed, 
was throughout sacred rest, given to be enjoyed, and com- 
manded to be observed by the people, because "Jehovah was 
He that sanctified them.'' It must, therefore, have been 

^ See, for example, Herder, Ebr. Poesie, i. p. 116, Michaelis, Comm. on Laws 
of Moses, art. 194, who with great redundancy tells us how jovially such aea- 
BOQH were spent, how the time was sported awaj in social enjoyment, feasting, 
dancing, marketing, etc., and who can think of no better excuse for modem 
sermonizing on Sundays, than that the Bible is an old book, and needs some 
explanation. Also de Wette, Archseologie, i 217. 

> B&hr, Symbolik, 11. p. 548. 
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designed to be not of a negative kind merely, but also positive; 
not a simple withdrawal from ordinary employment, but this 
only that employment of another and higher kind might pro- 
ceed. The resting in such a case must be no carnal repose or 
idleness, far less any letting out of the desires on sensual and 
worldly enjoyments, but a return of the heart to Him, who is 
the one great centre of its being, and its only proper resting- 
place. Hence, all true blessedness has from the first presented 
Itself as an entering into the rest of God. But the cares, the 
labours, and the comforts of life, however in themselves lawful, 
or even necessary, all tend to carry the soul out of itself, and 
away from God. When occupied with these, it has to do with 
things which are of an inferior nature, and in themselves uncer- 
tain and changeable — things which are utterly incapable of 
bringing it to a state of heavenly repose and satisfaction, but 
are rather calculated to retain it in a state of unrest^ because 
withdrawing its regard from the one absolute and supreme 
Good, and scattering its desires on things comparatively vain 
and worthless. The holy rest, therefore, enjoyed in God*a 
Sabbath, and other seasons consecrated to a sacred use, was 
not so much a relief from toil, as a return to God Himself, to 
blessed communion and intercourse with Him, as the only 
centre of created being, and the source of all excellence and 
bliss. 

But for this high end, the holy convocations or assemblies 
were an important and needful resource ; through these, as one 
main channel, would the soul be directed towards its proper 
rest. Such religious meetings and employments, so far from 
standing in any sort of antagonism to the true repose of the 
Sabbath, were most strictly connected with it, and necessary to 
it. Mainly by such meetings and employments, promoting the 
soul's fellowship with God, and interest in His blessing, the 
external rest was converted into a holy Sabbath. Nor is it 
anything against this view, that both the weekly Sabbath and 
the holy-days are spoken of as days of refreshment and delight. 
(Num. X. 10 ; Isa. Iviii. 13, 14.) For, though they would cer- 
tainly be quite otherwise, if spent as we suppose, to those whose 
hearts were alienated from the life of God, yet to the true mem- 
bers of the covenant, who knew how to regard God as their 
Father and their portion, the religious exercises of the day 
would not only consist with, but most materially contribute to 
their real satisfaction and spiritual comfort. Like David, they 
would account these among their highest privileges and happiest 
moments ; and would deplore nothing more than their exclusion, 
by any untoward event in providence, from the fellowship of 
those who kept holy-day before the Lord. Accordingly, at the 
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first great celebration of the Fea«t of Tabernacles in the days 
of Ezra, we are expressly told, "there was very great glad- 
ness;" while yet we learn that, from the first day to the last, 
they read out of the book of the law of God. (Neh. viii. 17, 18.) 
It is true, we find no prescription in the law, as to the way in 
which these holy assemblies, either on the weekly Sabbath or 
at the annual feasts, were to be conducted. But neither do we 
find any express legislation regarding such meetings in New 
Testament times, while yet nothing can be more certain than 
that they were intended to be held, and negligence in attending 
them is even marked as a piece of disorderly behaviour. (Heb. 
X. 25.) Under both dispensations alike it was left to the Church 
herself, through her constituted authorities, to make suitable 
arrangements for the due celebration in public of Divine wor- 
ship, as also to her members generally for the proper employ- 
ment of the remaining portions of sacred time, so as to secure 
the general design of their appointment. That the days of holy 
rest were actually so kept by the pious members of the cove- 
nant, is manifest from various incidental allusions occurring in 
Old Testament Scripture ; such as the familiar references made 
to "the congregations," "the calling of assemblies," "the 
solemn meetings," and the custom in later times of going even 
considerable distances to wait on the ministrations of the pro- 
phets on Sabbath days and new moons. (2 Kings iv. 23 ; Isa. 
1. 13; Ps. Ixxxi. 3.) And if we read of no places, like the 
synagogues of a later age, being appropriated to such meet- 
ings, it must be remembered how long it was, even in the 
Christian Church, before buildings were erected and set apart 
for worshipping assemblies, how long upper chambers, schools, 
and other private apartments were used for such purposes. 
Besides, if we think of the immense numbers of priests and 
Levites scattered through the land, which might easily have 
afforded one to every twenty or thirty of the population 
capable of attending any meeting for worship, and the charac- 
ter of the religion itself, which admitted of comparatively little 
of direct instruction, we shall readily perceive that the sacred 
assemblies, held at a distance from the tabernacle, must have 
been of a more conversational character, and consisted more of 
outward and social exercises of devotion, than can be fitly 
introduced now into the worship of Christian congregations. 
But that it was the design of the Lawgiver they should be held, 
we conceive He has put beyond all reasonable doubt, by mark- 
ing every weekly and extraordinary Sabbath as a day for holy 
convocations ; while the avowed reason and design of appoint- 
ing such days clearly inferred the obligation of spending the 
time generally in such employments and exercises, whether 
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public or private, as were fitted to promote the soul's establish- 
ment and growth in holiness.^ 

The weekly Sabbath, beside being set apart as consecrated 
time, to be occupied as much as possible in holy convocations, 
spiritual exercises, and domestic instruction, was distinguished 
by the offering up of two lambs for a burnt-offering, instead of 
one, with a proportionally increased meat-offering. This farther 
marked it out as a day which the Lord set apart for Himself, 
and appropriated for honourable and spiritual employment. A 
still farther note of distinction was the weekly renewal of the 
shew-bread on the Sabbath. And as the shew-bread symbolized 
good works, the perpetual renewal of it on that day pointed to 
the connection between well-spent Sabbaths and the proper 

1 We hold it, therefore, to be an entire error in Bihr to speak of the "weekly 
Sabbath m simply a day of rest,'' distinguished from other days merely by the 
cessation from bodily labour, and the doubling of the daily burnt-offering at the 
tabernacle — (ii. p. 666, 678.) How such a day could promote, and be one of 
the most important means of promoting the real sanctification of the people, 
the learned author has not told us. He leaves the practical bearing of this part 
of his Tiews, as of most others, a mournful blank; and with all his contendings 
for a high religious sense, gives no doubtful indications that he would be satis- 
fied with a very low religious practice. It is striking in this connection that, 
while he strongly repudiates the low and more broadly marked neological views 
of George, regarding the Feasts and the Books of Moses, this latter author 
maintains practically a much higher standard upon the proper observance of 
the sacred times. See especially p. 161 and 202 of his work. Die ftlten jQd. 
Fe8t«. The right view, as we judge, is defended at considerable length by 
Meyer, De Temp. Sac. et Festis diebus Heb. P. II. c. 9, where also strong argu- 
ments are produced against Yitringa, for holding that even synagogues existed 
before the captivity; at least, that places for religious meetings were common. 
More recently, the correct view on this branch of the subject is also set forth 
and at considerable length vindicated by Hengstenberg, in his treatise, Ueber 
dm Tag des JTerrrij p. 20, sq. He holds, from what is written in the Law itself, 
that the Sabbath was never meant to be restricted to bodily rest ; and that 
persons might be guilty of Sabbath-breaking who preserved the outward rest 
most scrupulously. The late Moses Stuart, in a work containing much useful 
matter on the Old Testament Canon, seems even to make a merit of depreci- 
ating the Mosaic institutions as to their fitness for instructing the people and 
training them to religious habits, p. 66, ss. He says it lies on the face of the 
whole Jewish history that, before the Babylonish exile, *Hhey had not only no 
synagogues, but no public, social, devotional worship;" that priests and Levites 
had no charge to instruct the people; and that *' there is not a word in all the 
Pentateuch of command to the Hebrews to keep the Sabbath by attendance on 
public worship." What, then, can possibly be meant by its being called a day 
**for holy convocations?" For what were holy convocations to meet, but for 
worship? And if God had never given such holy assemblies, how could He 
again in His anger threaten to take them away? See Hos. ii. 11, and Hengs. 
Christol. there. Certainly, if Moses delivered so many laws connected with 
the worship and service of God, and suspended the very existence of the peo- 
ple on their fidelity in keeping them, while yet he provided no teachers, no 
stated times of worship, no adequate means of instruction whatever, even 
though he had forty long years to think of it, he must have had no great mea- 
sure of human sagacity, to say nothing of divine wisdom. With Professor 
Stuart's views, we should tremble for our own belief in the divine mission of 
the Jewish Uwgiver. 
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cultivation of righteousness throughout the week. It was by 
observing that day as one of holy consecration to the Lord, 
that the Church was to become periodically refreshed and in- 
vigorated for the active service of God. And in that respect 
the ordinance teaches an important lesson still ; and shows how 
little we may expect lives of piety and worth apart from the 
due observance of the Lord's day. — But we proceed now to 
what are more properly understood by the name of feasts, and 
which, as we have seen, were all called moadeem, from haWng 
one day, if not more, of holy convocations connected with them. 

THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 

This, in point of order, was the first of all the feasts. It 
could be held only in the place where the altar and house of 
God were stationed, and all the males — with such females, of 
course, as could conveniently accompany them — were ordered 
to repair thither at the appointed time for its celebration. 
This time was the month Abib (literally the ear-month, when 
the corn was in the ear,) the first month in the Jewish calendar, 
and usually commencing somewhere between the beginning and 
middle of our April. The actual commencement, as in all the 
other Jewish months, was determined by the moon. On the 
tenth day of that month, each head of a household was required 
to separate a kid, or a lamb, commonly the latter, without 
blemish, and on the fourteenth to kill it toward the evening 
(literally between the evenings, i. e. late in the afternoon, at 
the very close of the fourteenth day, but as it would be some 
time before it could be prepared for being eaten, and as the 
Jewish day terminated with sunset, while the lamb was sacri- 
ficed on the fourteenth, the feast on the sacrifice did not take 
place till the fifteenth.)* The blood was given to the priests to 
sprinkle upon the altar, which determined it to be a sacrifice ; 
and, indeed, the Lord emphatically calls it in two places My 
sacrifice. (Exod. xxiii. 18, xxxiv. 25, see Ainsworth, Rivet, in 
loc, and Hengstenberg, Authen. ii. p. 372.) It was that sacri- 
fice, in consideration of which the Lord saved Israel as a 
people, and gave them a national existence. The body of the 
lamb was immediately roasted entire, none of its bones being 
allowed to be broken, nor its flesh to be boiled; if any portion 
should remain uneaten, to prevent it from seeing corruption, or 
being put to a common use, it was to be consumed with fire. 

At the original institution the Israelites were commanded to 

* Bib. Cyclopedia, art. Passorer, errs in saying that the feast of unleaTened 
bread did not commence till next morning. It began with the eating of the 
lamb on the preceding evening when the fifteenth day of the month began. 
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eat the passover with their loins girt, their shoes on their feet, 
and their staff in their hand ; but this appears to have been 
enjoined only in consideration of the circumstances in which 
they were then placed, as ready to take their departure from 
Egypt, and, like the sprinkling of the blood on the door-posts, 
seems afterwards to have been discontinued. The only perma- 
nent accompaniments of the feast appear to have been the 
unleavened bread, and the bitter herbs, with which the lamb 
was to be eaten. So strict was the prohibition regarding 
leaven, that they were ordered to make the most careful search 
for it in their several dwellings before the slaying of the pas- 
chal lamb; so that it might not b e kille d ^gon^kaven (as the 
expression literally is, in the passage last referred to,) that 
there might be nothing of this about them at the time of the 
sacrifice. And the prohibition extended throughout the whole 
of the seven days, during which the feast lasted ; whence it was 
so frequently called the feast of unleavened bread. Finally, 
in addition to the daily offerings for the congregation, there 
was presented on each of the seven days a goat for a sin-offer- 
ing, and two bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs for a burnt- 
offering, with ijieat and drink-offerings. 

The feast was, in the first instance, of a commemorative cha- 
racter, being intended to keep in everlasting remembrance the 
execution of judgment upon Egypt, by the slaying of the first- 
born, and the consequent liberation of Israel from the house of 
bondage. But why so especially commemorate that event? 
Because it formed the birth, in a manner, of their existence as 
a people. It was the stretching out of Jehovah's arm to save 
them from destruction, and vindicate them to Himself as a 
peculiar treasure above all the nations of the earth. The Lord 
then did what He afterwards declared by the prophet He had 
done, " I have formed thee, Jacob, I have redeemed thee, 
Israel, thou art Mine." Above all others, then, this event 
deserved to be embalmed in the hearts of the people, and held 
in everlasting remembrance. 

But while thus instituted to commemorate the past, the ordi- 
nance of the Passover at the same time pointed to the future. 
It did this partlv in common with all other judgments upon the 
adversary, and deliverances for God's people. For what Bacon 
said of history in general — "All history is prophecy" — holds 
with special application to these portions of it. They are the 
manifestations of God's character in His relation to His cove- 
nant-people; and that character being unchangeably the same. 
He cannot but be inclined substantially to repeat for them in 
the future what He has done in the past. Hence we find the 
inspired writers, in the Psalms and elsewhere, when feeling their 
VOL. n. 46 
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need of God*s interposition in their behalf, constantly throwing 
themselves back upon what He had formerly done in avenging 
the enemies of His Church, and deliverinff her from trouble; 
assured that He who had so acted once, had in that given them 
a sure warrant to look for a like procedure again. But another 
and still higher element of prophetical import mixed with that 
singular work of God, which gave rise to the institution of the 
Passover. For the earthly relations then existing, and the 
operations of God in connection with them, were framed on 
purpose to represent and foreshadow corresponding, but im- 
mensely superior ones, connected with the work and kingdom 
of Christ. And as all adverse power, though rising here to its 
most desperate and malignant working, was destined to be put 
down by Christ, that the salvation of His Church might be 
finally and for ever accomplished, so the redemption from the 
land of Egypt, with its ever recurring memorial, necessarily 
contained the germ and promise of this; the lamb perpetually 
offered to commemorate the past, pointed the expecting eye of 
faith to the Lamb of God, one day to be slain for the yet 
unatoned sins of the world; and only when it could be said 
" Christ our passover has been sacrificed for us,'* did the pur- 
pose of God, which lay enclosed as an embryo in the paschal 
institution, become fully developed. 

This twofold bearing runs also through the subordinate and 
accompanying arrangements. The lamb had to be prepared 
for food to those in whose behalf its blood was accepted, that 
the sacrifice, by which they were ransomed from destruction, 
might become to them the food of a new and better life.^ And 
for this purpose the lamb must be preserved entire, and roasted, 
so that it might not be served up to them in a mutilated form, 
nor have part of its substance wasted by being boiled in water. 
Itself whole and undivided, it was to be partaken of at one and 
the same time by entire households, and by an entire commu- 
nity, that all might realize their Divine calling to the same 
life, and the oneness, as well as completeness of the means, by 
which it was procured and sustained. So also, in the higher 
things of Christ's work and Jcingdom, while He gave Himself 
unto death for sinners, and suffered the doom He voluntarily 
took upon Him amid the furious assaults of men and devils, 

1 It was in this personal eating of the flesh by each honsehold, rather than 
the killing of the yictim, that the people exercised a priestly dignity at the 
annual celebration of the Passover. At the original celebration, a separate 
priesthood had not yet been appointed, and so each head of a household did 
the whole. But afterwards the priests alone could sprinkle the blood, though 
the households still ate the flesh of the sacrifice. We mention this in qualifi- 
cation of the opinion of Philo, formerly quoted, which* erroneously makes the 
mere killing a prieaUy act 
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yet a special providence secured that His body, after it had 
received the stroke of death, should be dealt i^ith as a sacred 
thing, and be preserved free from mutilation or violence — the 
sign and token of its preciousness in the sight of the Father, 
and of the completeness of the redemption it had been given to 
provide. But this Saviour, even in death whole and undivided, 
must also be received as such by His people. No more in their 
experience, than in His own person, can He be divided. He is 
in the fulness of His perfected redemption, the one bread of 
life; and by partaking of this in a simple and confiding faith, 
thus, but no otherwise, do sinners become in Him one bread 
and one body — possessors of His life, and fellow-heirs of His 
glory. (1 Cor. x. 17; John vi. 43—57.) 

The bitter herbs, with which the lamb was to be eaten, may 
possibly have borne some respect to the affliction and bondage, 
which the Israelites had endured in Egypt. So most of the 
Jewish, and many also of the Christian commentators, appear 
to have understood them. But we should rather regard them 
as pointing, at least chiefly, to that intermingling of sorrow 
and grief, amid which the soul enters into the fellowship of the 
life out of death. The life itself, when fairly rooted and 
grounded in the soul, is one of serene peace and elevated joy ; 
but as it can only be entered on by the working upon the con- 
science of a sense of sin, and the crucifixion of nature's feelings 
and desires, there must be bitter experiences in the way that 
leads to its possession. The Israelites were made conscious of 
this in that lower and outward territory on which God dealt 
with them in Egypt, when at the very time that they were 
brought to the participation of the grace and life of God, the 
judgment of Heaven was all around thundering in their ears, 
and they were obliged to flee in haste and for ever from a land 
in which they had found many natural delights. And in the 
higher territory of Christ's everlasting kingdom, the same thing 
in principle is experienced by all, who through the godly sorrow 
that worketh repentance unto salvation, take up their cross and 
follow Jesus. 

The putting away of the leaven, that there might be the use 
only of unleavened bread, may 'also be regarded §,s carrying 
some respect to the circumstances of the people at the first in- 
stitution of the feast. And on this account it seems to be called 
"the bread of affliction" (Deut. jcyi. 3,) because of the trem- 
bling haste and much tribulation, amid which their departure 
was taken from Egypt. But there can be no doubt that it 
mainly pointed, as already shown in_ connection with the meat- 
offering, to holiness. ifi heart and conduct, which became the 
ransomed people of the Lord — the uncorrupt sincerity and 
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truth, that should appear in all their behaviour. Hence, while 
the bitter herbs were only to be eaten ^tJ^x^J^t with the lamb 
itself, the unleaiened bread jCftS to be used through the whole 
seven days of theTeast — through one complete revolution of 
time, the primary sabbatical circle, as a sign that the religious 
and moral purity, which it imaged, was to be their abiding and 
settled character. Even as now, the very end for which Christ 
died is, that He might redeem to Himself a people, who must 
be zealous of good works, sincere and without offence, filled 
with the fiuits of righteousness, which are to the glory and the^ 
praise of uo3] 

The only remaining part of the solemnity was the presenta- 
tion to the Lord of a sheaf of barley, which took place on the 
second day of the feast, and was^one by waving^rt .before- the 
Lord, accompanied by a b urnt-offe ring, with ilsmeafeofiEeripg 
(Lev. xxiii. 12,) in acknowledgmenr of sin, anJ"^dication of 
the people's persons and lives to God. Tt was not accidental, 
but of set purpose, that the time for the annual celebration of 
this feast, which commemorated God's act in vindicating for 
Himself the first fruits of Israel as a people, should have been 
also the season when they could annually gather t he firs tjjaxita 
of the land's increase. The natur al thus fitly corresponded 
with the spiritual. The religious presentation of the first ripe 
grain of the season, was like presenting the whole crop to God, 
acknowledging it to be His property, and receiving it as tinder 
the signature of His hand. It thereby acquired throughout a 
sacred character, for if the first fruits be holy, the lump is also 
holy. The service bore respect to the consecration of the first- 
born at the original institution of the passover, and was there- 
fore most appropriately connected with this ordinance. Those 
first-born, as previously noticed, represented the whole people 
of Israel, and in their personal deliverance and future consecra- 
tion, all Israel were saved and sanctified to the Lord. So now, 
when they had reached the inheritance, for which all was done, 
there was the yearly presentation of the first of their increase 
to the Lord, in token of all being derived and held of Him; 
and as the eating of the Passover was like a perpetual renewal 
of their birth to the Lord, so the waving of the first sheaf was 
a sort of perpetual consecration of their substance to His glory. 
Whence, also, being thus connected with the very existence of 
the people in their redeemed condition, and with the first of 
their annual increase, the month on which the Passover was 
celebrated, was fitly made to stand at the commencement of the 
Jewish calendar. So in the history of the New Testament 
Church, every thing may be said to date from the work of 
Christ in the flesh ; and in the history of the believer, from his 
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new birth in Christ unto God. Till then he was dead, but 
henceforth he begins to live in truth. And living in Christ — 
the whole company of a redeemed Church growing out of His 
root, all must be like Him, holiness to the Lord. In soul and 
body, in their condition here, and their destiny hereafter, they 
must be conformed to His image, so that He may be the first- 
born among many brethren. 

THl P1A8T OP WE1K8, P1NTEC08T. 

This feast was appointed to be held at the distance of seven 
weeks complete, a week of weeks, from the second day of the 
Passover, when the first ripe barley sheaf was presented, there- 
fore, on the fiftieth day after the former. The males were then 
again to repair to the house of God. And from the Greek 
word for fifty being Pentecostey the feast itself in the New 
Testament, and in later times generally, came to be designated 
Pentecost. But its Bible name is rather that of Weeks, being 
determined by the complete cycle of weeks, that followed the 
waving of the barley sheaf at the time of the Passover, and 
forming the close of that period which stretched from the one 
solemnity to the other ; whence it was frequently called by the 
ancient Jews, Atzeret, (Josephus, iii. 10, 6, Asartha,) f. e. the 
closing or shutting up. 

There are, however, two other names applied to it in the 
Pentateuch. In Exod. xxiii. 16, it is called "the Feast of 
Harvest,** because it was kept at the close of the whole harvest, 
wheat as well as barley — the intervening weeks between it and 
the Passover, forming the season of harvest. And in the same 
passage, as again in Num. xxviii. 26, it is also called, " the 
Feast of the First-fruits,** because it was the occasion on which 
the Israelites were to present to God the first-fruits of their 
crop, as now actually realized and laid up for use. This was 
done by the high-priest waving two loaves in the name of the 
whole congregation. But, besides this, as they were enjoined 
to give "the first of all the fruit of the earth to the Lord,'* to 
whom it all properly belonged, it was ordered that at this feast 
they should bring these first fruits along with them. The pre- 
cise amount to be rendered of such was not fixed, but was left, 
as a free-will offering, to the piety of the individual.'* The offer- 
ing itself, however, was a matter of strict obligation ; whence 
the precept of the wise man : " Honour the Lord with thy sub- 
stance, and with the first-fruits of thine increase." The form 
of confession and thanksgiving recorded in Deut. xxvi. was 
commonly used on such occasions. 

In later times the feast is understood to have been held for 
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an entire week like the Passover; and is often described as 
having been originally appointed to be continued for the same 
period. But no time is specified in Scripture for its continu- 
ance, and as a holy solemnity it appears to have been limited 
to one day, when the same number and kind of offerings were 
presented, as on each day of the Paschal Feast. (Num. xxviii. 
26-30.) But as the people were specially requirea at this feast 
to extend their liberality to their poorer brethren, and invite 
not only their servants, but also the widow, the orphan, the 
stranger, and the Levite, to share with them in the goodness 
which the Lord had conferred upon them (Deut. xvi. 10,) it is 
obvious that a succession of days must have been required for 
its due celebration. 

This feast has been very commonly viewed as, at least, partly 
intended to commemorate the giving of the law, which certainly 
took place within a very little of fifty days after the slaying of 
the Passover — although the time cannot be determined to a day. 
But not a hint occurs of this in Scripture, nor is any trace to be 
found of it either in Philo or in Josephus. It was maintained 
by Maimonides and one class of Rabbinical writers, but denied 
by Abarbanel and another class ; and it seems somewhat strange 
that the opinion should so readily have found its way into so 
many Christian authors. The points of ascertained and real 
moment in connection with the feast are (1.) Its reference to the 
second day of the Passover, when the first barley sheaf was 
presented — the former being the commencement, the latter the 
completion of the harvest period. Hence, all being now 
finished, and the year's provision ready to be used, the special 
offering here was, not of ripe corn, but of loaves, baked as 
usual with leaven — representing the whole staff of bread. In 
this case the fermenting property of leaven was not taken into 
account. But the loaves were not placed upon the altar, to 
which the prohibition about leaven strictly referred; they 
were simply waved before the Lord, and given to the priests. 
(2.) Then, secondly, there was the reference it bore to the 
week of weeks — the complete revolution of time, shut in on 
each hand by a stated solemnity, and thus marked off as a time 
peculiarly connected with God, a select season of divine work- 
ing. Why should this season in particular have been so distin- 
guished? Simply because it was the reaping time of the year. 
Canaan was in a peculiar sense God's land; the people were 
guests and sojourners with Him upon it; He was bound by the 
relation in which He stood to them (so long as they continued 
faithful in their allegiance to Him) to provide for their wants, 
and satisfy them with good things. The harvest was the season 
more especially for His doing this; it was His peculiar time of 
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working in their behalf, when He crowned the year with His 
goodness, and laid up, as it were, in His storehouses what was 
required to furnish them with supplies, till the return of another 
season. Hence it was fitting that He should be acknowledged 
both at the beginning and ending of the period — that as the 
first of the ripening ears of corn, so the first of the baked loaves 
of bread should be presented to Him — and that as guests well 
cared for, and plentifully furnished with the comforts of life, 
they should at the close come before the Lord to praise him for 
His mercies, and give substantial expression to their gratitude, 
by presenting to His representatives a portion of their increase, 
and causing the poor and needy to sing for joy. 

There are, doubtless, important lessons of instruction here 
for every age of the Church, in respect even to the sphere of 
the natural life. But looking to the higher things of grace and 
salvation, which alone form the antitype to the other, there is 
here also a time of laying up the provision that is needed for 
our immortal natures, and a time for the actual participation 
and enjoyment of it. The provision is for the redeemed, who 
alone have the new life that is capable of using it ; and, there- 
fore, the rite that commemorated the typical redemption, had 
to take precedence of anything belonging to the coming harvest, 
even of the presentation of its first ripening sheaf. But the 
work of redemption being finished, and the feast of fat things 
so long in preparation being ready, then the freest welcome is 

fiven to come and be satisfied with the loving-kindness of the 
lOrd. And after Christ had suiTered, and entered into his 
flory, what day could be so fitly chosen for the descent of the 
[oly Spirit as the day of Pentecost? That Spirit was expressly 
promised and given for the purpose of taking of the things of 
Christ, and showing them to. Christ's people; in other words, 
to turn the riches of his purchased redemption from being a 
treasure laid up among the precious things of God, into a trea- 
sure received and possessed by His people, so that they might 
be able to rejoice, and call others to rejoice with them, in the 

foodness of His house. Now the work of God is finished, 
enceforth the fruitful experience of it among His people pro- 
ceeds ; and the first-fruits of the Spirit having assuredly been 
given, He can never withdraw His hand till the whole inherit- 
ance of blessing is enjoyed. 

THB FEAST OF TRUMPETS AND THE NEW MOONS. 

We couple these together, for, to a certain extent, they were 
of the same description. Strictly speaking, the New Moons 
were not feasts, and have no place among the moadeem in the 
twenty-third chapter of Leviticus. They were not days of 
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sacred rest, nor of holy convocations. But being the com- 
mencement of a new portion of time, they were so far distin- 
guished from other days, that the same special offerings were 
presented on them which were presented on the moadeem, 
(Num. xkviii. 11-15.) And they were further distinguished by 
the blowing of trumpets over the burnt-offerings. (Num. x. 10 ; 
Ps. Ixxxi. 3.) This latter service brought them into a close 
connection with the Feast of Trumpets, which was a day of rest 
and holy convocation, and had its peculiar and distinctive cha- 
racteristic from the blowing of the trumpets, on which account 
we may suppose the blowing would then be continued longer, 
and probably also made to give forth a louder sound than on 
other days. The feast so characterized took place on the first 
day of the seventh month, which fell somewhere about our 
October ; and though the people were not required to appear at 
the tent of meeting, yet, in token of the importance of the day, 
an additional series of offerings was presented, beside those 
appointed for the new moons in general. 

There can be no doubt that the sacred use of the trumpet had 
its reason in the loud and stirring noise it emits. Hence, it is 
described as a cry in Lev. xxv. 9, (the English word saund there 
is too feeble,) which was to be heard throughout the whole land. 
The references to it in Scripture generally suggest the same 
idea. (Zeph. i. 16 ; Isa. Iviii. 1 ; Hos. viii. 1., etc.) On this 
account the sound of the trumpet is very commonly employed 
in Scripture as an image of the voice or word of God. The 
voice of God, and the voice of the trumpet on Mount Sinai, 
were heard together (Exod. xix. 16, 18, 19,) first the trumpet- 
sound as the symbol, then the reality. So also St. John heard 
the voice of the Lord as that of a trumpet (Rev. i. 10, iv. 1,) 
and the sound of the trumpet is once and again spoken of as 
the harbinger of the Son of Man, when coming in power and 
great glory, to utter the almighty word which shall quicken the 
dead to life, and make all things new. (Matt. xxiv. 31 ; 1 Cor. 
XV. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 16.) The sound of the trumpet, then, was 
a symbol of the majestic, omnipotent voice or word of God ; but 
of course only in those things in which it was employed in res- 
pect to what God had to say to men. It might be used also as 
from man to God, or by the people, as from one to another. 
In this case, it would be a call to a greater than the usual 
degree of alacrity and excitement in regard to the work and 
service of God. And such probably was the more peculiar 
design of the blowing of trumpets at the festivals generally, 
and especially at the festival of trumpets on the first day of the 
seventh month. That month was distinguished above all the 
other months of the year, for the sacred services to be per- 
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formed in it — it was emphatically the sacred month. Being the 
seventh month — ^bearing on its name the symbol of the cove- 
nant, and of covenant holiness — it was hallowed in its course 
by solemnities, which peculiarly displayed both God's goodness 
to His people and their delight in God. For, not only was its 
first day consecrated to sacred rest and spiritual employment, 
but the tenth was the great day of yearly atonement, when the 
high-priest was permitted to sprinkle the mercy-seat with the 
blood of sacrifice, and the liveliest exhibition was given which 
the materials of the earthly sanctuary could afibrd of the salva- 
tion of Christ. And then on the fifteenth of the same month 
commenced the Feast of Tabernacles, which was intended to 
present a striking image of the glory that should follow, as the 
former of the humiliation and sufferings by which the salvation 
was accomplished. In perfect accordance with all this, not 
only is the feast named the Feast of Trumpets, but *'a memo- 
rial of blowing of trumpets," a bringing to remembrance, or 
putting God, as it were, in mind of the great things by which 
(symbolically) He was to distinguish the month that was thus 
introduced, precisely as when they went to war against an 
enemy that oppressed them, they were to blow the trumpet, 
and, it is added, "ye shall be remembered before the Lord 
your God, and ye shall be saved from your enemies." (Numb. 
X. 9.)^ 

THE DAY OP ATONEMENT. 

This day formed the most distinguishing solemnity of the 
seventh month, and indeed of the whole Mosaic ritual. But we 
have already treated of it in Section V., and refer to what is 
written there. 

THE FEAST OP TABERNACLES. 

This had all the marks of a great and solemn feast. The 
males were to repair for its celebration to the place where God 
might put His name; it was to be begun and ended by a day of 
holy convocation, and the last the eighth, an additional day, so 
that the whole reached a day beyond the feast of unleavened 
bread. It is sometimes called "the Feast of Ingathering in the 
end of the year, when thou hast gathered in thy labours out of 
the field" (E.xod. xxiii. 16; Deut. xvi. 13;) for it took place im- 

1 Mopt commonly by the Jews, and generally also by Christian writers, the 
Feast of Trumpets is called that of the New Year, viz. of the civil year, as dis- 
tinguished from the sacred. But Balir justly remarks, there is nothing in Old 
Testament Scripture of this twofold year, nor docs any record of it exist till 
after the Babylonish captivity. It is, therefore, quite arbitrary to regard this 
feast as pointing at all in such a direction. 
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mediately before the winter months, and after the labours, not 
only of the harvest, but also of the vintage and the fruit season 
generally were past. The year might, therefore, with an agri- 
cultural population like the Israelites, be then considered as 
tending towards its close; and the comparative leisure of the 
winter months being before them, they would have ample time 
for the celebration of the feast. But we remark in passing, 
that this feast, which began on the fifteenth of the seventh 
month, being spoken of as falling about the close of the year, 
is a clear enough proof how little in the mind of the lawgiver, 
the Feast of Trmnpets at the beginning of it had to do with a 
New Year. 

The more distinctive appellation, however, of this feast, was 
that of Tabernacles, or, as it should rather be, of booths 
{ mson an,) because during the continuance of the feast, the 
people were to dwell in booths. A booth is not precisely the 
same as a tent or tabernacle, though the names are frequently 
interchanged. It properly means a slight, temporary dwelling, 
easily run up, and as easily taken down again, a house or shed 
for a day or two; such as Jacob made for his cattle in the 
place, which on that account was called Succoth (booth. Gen. 
xxxiii. 17,) and Jonah for himself, which was so slim and in- 
sufficient, that he was glad of the foliage of a gourd to cover 
him. Tents might also be called booths, as being habitations 
of a very imperfect description, light and moveable, speedily 
pitched and easily transported, the proper domiciles of a yet 
unsettled and wandering population. In this respect they form 
a contrast to solid, fixed, and comfortable houses; as with the 
Rechabites, whose father commanded them not to build houses, 
but to dwell in tents; and with the Israelites at large before, 
as compared with their condition after, they entered the pro- 
mised land. Hence, may be remarked, the propriety and 
force of the apostle's language in the beautiful passage, 2 Cor. 
v. 1, " We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens'*— our present bodily frame- 
work, a frail, slender, temporary dwelling; what awaits us 
hereafter, a house in the proper sense, a permanent, settled, 
eternal habitation. 

That the feast was of a commemorative character, admits of 
no question; for it is expressly given as the reason for the 
people then dwelling in booths, " that their generations might 
know, that the Lord made the children of Israel to dwell in 
booths, when He brought them out of the land of Egypt." 
(Lev. xxiii. 43.) In this respect it was designed, in the first 
instance, to serve what may always be regarded as the imme- 
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diate end of all coinmemorative religious institutions, that, 
namely, of keeping properly alive the remembrance of the his- 
torical fact they refer to. In all cases of this nature, it is of 
course understood, that the fact itself be one of a primary and 
fundamental character, containing the germ of spiritual ideas 
vitally important for every age of the Church. Such certainly 
was the character of the period of Israelitish history, when the 
people were made to dwell in tents or booths after they had 
left the land of Egypt. It was, in a manner, the connecting 
link between their house of bondage, on the one hand, and their 
inheritance of blessing, on the other. Then especially did the 
Lord come near and reveal Himself to them, pitching His own 
tabernacle in the midst of theirs, communicating to them His 
law and testimony, and setting up the entire polity which was 
to continue unimpaired through succeeding ages. Hence, the 
annual celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles was like a per- 
petual renewing of their religious youth; it was keeping in 
fresh recollection the time of their espousals, and re-enforcing 
upon their minds the views and feelings proper to that early 
and formative period of their history. — On this account, we 
have no doubt it was, that the Feast of Tabernacles was the 
time chosen, every seventh year, for reading the whole law to 
the people (Deut. xxxi. 10-13,) and not, as Bahr thinks, be- 
cause it was the greatest feast, and the one most largely fre- 
quented. The law was given them in the wilderness on their 
way to the land of Canaan, as the law by which all their doings 
were to be regulated, when they were settled in the land, and 
on the faithful observance of which their continued possession 
of it depended. So that nothing could be more appropriate, 
when commemorating the period, and reviving the thoughts 
and feelings of their religious youth, than to have the law read 
in their hearing. But this shows, at the same time, that the 
Feast of Pentecost could not have been intended to commemo- 
rate the giving of the law ; as in that case, unquestionably, the 
time of its celebration would rather have been chosen for the 
purpose. 

Even in this point of view, there was a much closer connection 
between the wilderness-life, the booth-dwelling portion of Israel's 
history, than if it had formed the mere passage from Egypt 
to Canaan. But the same will appear still more, if we look 
to the bearing it had upon the personal preparation of Israel 
for the coming inheritance. It was not simply the time of 
God's manifegtmg His shepherd care and watchfulness toward 
them, guiding them through great and terrific dangers, and 
giving them such astonishing proofs of His goodness in the 
midst of these, as were sufficient to assure them in all time 
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coming of His faithfulness and love. It was this, doubtless; 
but, at the same time, much more than this. While the whole 
period was strewed with such tokens of goodness from the hand 
of God, by which He sought to draw and allure the people to 
Himself; it was also the period emphatically of temptation and 
trial, by which the Lord sought to winnow and sift their hearts 
into a state of meetness for the inheritance. Hence the words 
of Moses, Deut. viii. 2-5: "Thou shalt remember all the way 
by which the Lord thy God led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what 
was in thine heart, whether thou wouldst keep His command- 
ments or not. And He humbled thee, and suffered thee to 
hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, 
neither did thy fathers know, that He might make thee know 
that man liveth not by bread only, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord,'' etc. This alternating 
process of want and supply, of great and appalling danger, ever 
ready to be met by sudden and extraordinary relief, was the 
grand testing process in their history, by which the latent evil 
in their bosoms was brought fully to light, that it might be con- 
demned and purged out, and by which they were formed to that 
humble reliance on God's arm, and single-hearted devotednesa 
to His fear, which alone could prepare them for taking posses- 
sion of, and permanently occupying the promised land. It 
proved in the issue too severe for by far the greater portion of 
the original congregation ; or, in other words, the evil in their 
natures was too deeply rooted to be effectually purged out, even 
by such well-adjusted and skilfully applied means of purifica- 
tion ; so that they could not be allowed to enter the promised 
land. But for those who did enter, and their posterity to latest 
generations, it was of the greatest moment to have kept per- 
petually alive upon their minds, the peculiar dealing of God 
during that transition period of their history, in order to their 
clearly and distinctly realizing the connection between their 
continued enjoyment of the land, and the refined and elevated 
state, the lively faith, the binding love, the firm and devoted 
purpose, to which the training in the wilderness conducted. 
They must in this respect be perpetually connecting the present 
with the past — at the close of every season renewing their reli- 
gious youth ; as it was only by their entering into the spirit of 
that period, and making its moral results their own, that they 
had any warrant to look forward to another season of joy and 
plenty. For this high purpose, therefore, the feast was more 
especially instituted. And while the fulness of supply and com- 
fort, amid which it was held, as contrasted with their formerly 
poor and unsettled condition, called them to rejoice, the solemn 
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respect it bore to the desert-life, taught them to rejoice with 
trembling ; reminded them that their delights were all connected 
with a state of nearness to God, and fitness for His service and 
glory ; and warned them, that if they forsook the arm of God, 
or looked to mere fleshly ease and carnal gratifications, they 
would inevitably forfeit all title to the goodly inheritance they 
possessed. Ilence, also, when this actually came to be the 
case, when the design of this feast had utterly failed of its 
accomplishment, when Israel " knew not that it was the Lord 
who gave her corn, and wine, and oil, and multiplied her silver 
and gold," He resolved to send her again through the rough 
and sifting process of her youth: " Therefore will I return, and 
take away My corn in the time thereof, and My wine in the 
season thereof; I will also cause all her mirth to cease, and I 
will destroy her vines and her fig-trees ; and I will allure her, 
and bring her into the wilderness, and will speak comfortably 
unto her ; and I will give her vineyards from thence, and the 
valley of Achor for a door of hope," etc. (Hos. ii. 8-15; comp. 
Exod. XX.) Not that the literal scenes were to be enacted over 
again ; but that a like process of humiliation, trial, and improve- 
ment had to be undergone — the severe training first, and then 
the holy, earnest spirit of the past revived, that they might be 
fitted for being partakers of the goodness of the Lord. 

This view of the nature and design of the feast, which we 
take to be the only scriptural one, sufficiently discovers the fal- 
lacy of those representations, which would make the celebration 
of this feast to have been an occasion merely for carnal merri- 
ment, dancing, feasting, and revelry. When the people them- 
selves became carnal, it would, no doubt, partake too much of 
that character ; but such was by no means the manner in which 
God designed it to be kept. They were, indeed, to rejoice over 
all the goodness and mercy which the Lord had given them to 
experience; but their joy was still to be the joy of saints, and 
nothing was to be done or relished, which might have the effect 
of weakening the graces of a divine life, or disturbing their fel- 
lowship with God. It is, no doubt, in connection with the joy 
that was to characterize the feast, and as symbolical of it, that 
branches of palms and other trees were to be taken (whether in 
their hands, or on their booths, is not said. Lev. xxiii. 40.) 
Having taken these, they were to "rejoice before the Lord"— 
the joy having respect more immediately to the gathered 
produce of the year, and more remotely to the abundance of 
Canaan, as contrasted with the barrenness of the desert. The 
palm-tree was specially selected, most probably froiti having the 
richest foliage, and thus presenting the fittest symbol of joy. 
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The history of our Lord shows how naturally the people asso- 
ciated the palm leaf with joy. (John xii. 12.) 

In regard to the mode of celebrating the feast, beside the 
dwelling in booths, there was a great peculiarity in the offerings 
to be presented. The sin-offering was the same as on the other 
feast-days, a single goat; but for the burnt-offering the rams 
and lambs were double the usual number, two and fourteen in- 
stead of one and seven; while, in place of the two young 
bullocks of other days, there were to be in all, during the seven 
days of the feast, seventy, and these so divided, that on the 
last day there were to be seven, eight on the day preceding, 
and so on, up to thirteen, the number offered on the &-st day of 
the feast. The eighth day did not properly belong to the feast, 
but was rather a solemn winding-up of the whole feast-season; 
the offerings for it, therefore, were much of the usual descrip- 
tion. But for those peculiarities in the offerings properly con- 
nected with this feast — the double number of one kind, and the 
constant and regular decrease in another, till they reached the 
number of seven, we are still without any very satisfactory 
reason. The greater number may possibly be accounted for 
by the occasion of the feast, as intended to mark the grateful 
sense of the people for the Lord's goodness, after having 
reached not only Canaan, but the close of another year of its 
plentiful increase in all natural delights. We make no account 
of its being called in a passage often quoted from Plutarch 
(Sympos. i. 4, 5,) " the greatest of the Jewish feasts,*' as also 
by Philo, Josephus, and most of the Rabbins; for there is no 

f round in Scripture for making it in itself greater than the 
'assover, and in vital importance, both of them fell below the 
day of atonement. The other point is more obscure. That 
some stress was intended to be laid on the whole number 
seventy, ten times seven, the two most sacred and complete 
numbers, is probable. But the gradual diminution till seven is 
reached, we confess lies beyond our discernment. The views 
of the Rabbins are mere conjectures, most of them frivolous 
and nonsensical. To see in it, with Bahr, a reference to the 
waning moon, is quite unsatisfactory ; nor is it less so to under- 
stand it, with the greater part of the elder typologists, of the 
gradual ceasing of animal sacrifice, for there should then have 
been none on the last day^ or at most one, whereas there were 
still seven — the very symbol of the covenant. We might rather 
regard it as intended to signalize this covenant, as designed to 
impress upon the people the conviction, that however their 
blessings might increase, and however many their grateful ob- 
lations might be, yet they must still settle and rest in the cove- 
nant, as that with which all their privileges and hopes were 
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bound up. But we can scarcely venture to present this as a 
satisfactory explanation. We only mention farther regarding 
the observance of the feast, that several things were added in 
later times, and, in particular, the practice of drawing water 
from the fountain of Siloam, and pouring it on the sacrifice, 
together with wine, amid shouts of joy, and every manifestation 
of exuberant delight. This was done, however, only during 
the seven days of the feast, not on the eighth or last, as is 
commonly represented. (See Winer's Real-wort, on the Feast, 
also Bib. Cyclopedia.) And if our Lord, in John vii. 37, when 
He said, on the last, the great day of the feast, " If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me and drink'* — if He made any 
reference to the libations connected with the feast, it must have 
been to the cessation on that day, rather than to the perform- 
ance of the wonted ceremonies. He took advantage of the 
want, and intimated, that in Him the reality was to be found of 
what, on the other days, had been exhibited, but which had 
now ceased. 

The Israelites, in their outward history, were a grand type 
of the real children of God ; and, therefore, in this feast, which 
brought the beginnings and the endings of their history toge- 
ther, we naturally look for a condensed representation of a 
spiritual life, whether in individuals, or in the Church at large. 
We see its antitype first of all, and without its imperfections, 
in the man Christ Jesus — who also was led up, after an obscure 
and troubled youth, into a literal wilderness, to be tempted 
forty days, a day for a year, that the people might the more 
readily identify Him with the true Israel; and when Satain 
could find nothing in Him, so that he was proved to be fitted 
for accomplishing the work of God, and casting out the wicked 
one from his usurped dominion. He came forth to enter on the 
great conflict of man's and the world's redemption. In this 
great work, too, the beginning and the end meet together, and 
are united by a bond of closest intimacy. The sufferings neces- 
sarily go before, and lay the foundation for the glory. Jesus 
must personally triumph over sin and death, before He can 
receive the kingdom from the Father, or be prepared to wield 
the sceptre of its government, and enjoy with His people the 
riches of its fulness. And, therefore, even now, when he has 
entered on His glory, to show the bond of connection between 
the one and the other. He still presents Himself as " the Lamb 
that was slain," and receives the adorations of His people, as 
having, by His obedience unto death, redeemed them from sin, 
and made them kings and priests unto God. 

With a still closer, resemblance to the type, because with a 
greater similarity of condition in the persons respectively con- 
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cerncd, is the spiritual import of the feast to be realized in the 
case of all genuine believers. And on this account, the Prophet 
Zechariah, when speaking of what is to take place after the 
final overthrow of the Church's enemies, represents all her 
members as going up to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, (xiv. 16.) She shall then rejoice in the fulness of her 
purchased and redeemed inheritance, and have her experiences 
of heavenly enjoyment heightened and enhanced by the remem- 
brance of the past tribulation and conflict. Now she is passing 
through the wilderness ; it is her period of trial and probation ; 
she must be sifted and prepared for her final destiny, by con- 
stant alternations of fear and hope, of danger and deliverance, 
of diflSculties and conquests. By these she must be reminded 
of her own weakness and insuflSciency, her proneness to be 
overcome of evil, and the dependence necessary to be main- 
tained on the word and promises of God; the dross must be 
gradually purged out, and the carcass of the old man at last 
thrown ofi", and left to perish in the desert, that with the new 
man, all purified and refined into a glorious image of God, she 
may take possession of the heavenly Canaan. Then shall she 
ever hold with her Divine Head, a feast of tabernacles ; living 
and reigning in His kingdom, satisfied with His fulness, even 
as with marrow and with fatness ; and so far from grudging at 
the trials and diflSculties of the way, rather rejoicing the more 
on account of them, because seeing in them a course of disci- 
pline absolutely needed for the enjoyment of Heaven's fulness 
of life and blessing, and feeling assured that if there had been no 
wilderness to pass through on earth, there should have been for 
her no inheritance with God in glory. The glorious company 
in Rev. vii,, clothed in white robes, and with pahns in their 
hands, representatives of a redeemed and triumphant Church, 
are the final antitypes of the Israelites keeping the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

THE SABBATICAL TEAR. 

Tlie appointment of a Sabbatical year does not strictly 
belong to the stated festivals, nor is it included among these in 
the 23d chapter of Leviticus, but it was very closely related to 
them, and in some respects had the same purposes to serve. It 
is hence called by the name moed^ festival, in Dcut. xxxi. 10. 
The principal law on the subject is given in Lev. xxv. 1-7. 
There it is enjoined, that after the children of Israel came into 
possession of the land of Canaan, they were to allow it every 
seventh year an entire season of rest. The land was to •be 
untillcd — a promise being also given of such plenty on the 
sixth year as would render the people independent of a harvest 
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on the seventh. They might enjoy a year's respite from their 
toils, and yet be no losers in their worldly con(fition. But, as 
there would still be a certain return yielded from the fruit-trees 
and the ground, so whatever grew spontaneously was to be 
used, partly indeed by the owner, but by him in common with 
the poor and the stranger that might sojourn among them. 
And along with this freedom to the himibler classes of the com- 
munity, there was also ordained, by a subsequent law (Deut. 
XV.,) a release from all personal bondage ana a cancelling of 
debts. The name given to this year, "a Sabbath of rest," and 
"a Sabbath to the Lord," alone denotes its close connection 
with the weekly Sabbath ; and this was farther confirmed by 
the promise of a larger increase than usual on the sixth year, 
corresponding to the double portion of manna that fell on the 
sixth day in the wilderness. On account of this connection 
and resemblance, Calvin has assigned it (in his Commentary,) 
as one of the reasons of the appointment, that ^^ God wished the 
observance of the Sabbath to be inscribed upon all the crea- 
tures, so that wherever the Jews turned their eyes, they might 
have it forced on their notice." 

The sacredness of the rest during this year was more espe- 
cially indicated by the prescription, that the whole law should 
be read that year at the Feast of Tabernacles. Such a pre- 
scription could not simply mean, that the time at the feast was 
to be so spent; for that might have been done, so far as the 
necessary time was concerned, any year. It must rather have 
been designed to teach the Israelites, that the year, as a whole, 
should be much devoted to the meditation of the law, and 
engaging in exercises of devotion. If they entered, as they 
should have done, into the Divine appointment, the release 
from ordinary work would be gladly taken as an opportunity to 
direct the mind more to Divine things, to be more frequent in 
conversing with each other upon the history of God's dealings 
in the past and future, and giving a fuller attendance upon the 
stated solemnities of worship. How much, too, would the peri- 
odical return of such a season be fitted to impress upon all 
ranks and classes of the people the solemn fact, that the land, 
with every plant and creature in it, was the Lord's! Nor, 
could it be less fitted to impress upon the richer members of the 
community the image of God's beneficence and tender consider- 
ation of the poor and needy. Such an institution was utterly 
opposed to the niggardly and selfish spirit which would mind 
only its own things, and would grind the face of the poor with 
hard exactions or oppressive toil, in order to gratify some 
worldly desires. No one could imbibe the spirit of the institu- 
voL. n. 48 
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tion without being as distinguished for his humanity and justice 
toward his fellow-men, as for his piety toward God. 

It may possibly be thought, that the encouragement given to 
idleness by such a long cessation from the ordinary labours of 
the field, would be apt to counterbalance the advantages arising 
from the institution. The cessation, however, could only be 
comparative, not absolute; and each day would still present 
certain calls for labour in the management of household affairs, 
the superintendence or care of the cattle, the husbanding of the 
provisions laid up from preceding years, and the execution, 
perhaps, of improvements and repairs. The ordinance was 
abused, if it was turned to an occasion for begetting habits of 
idleness. But the solemn pause which it created in the common 
occupations and business of life — the arrest it laid on men's self- 
ish and worldly dispositions — and the call it addressed to them 
to cultivate the graces of a pious, charitable, and beneficent 
life — these things conveyed to the Israelites, and they convey 
still to the Church of God (though the outward ordinance has 
ceased) salutary lessons, which in some form or another must 
ever be listened to, if the interest of God is to prosper in the 
world. 

THB TEAR OF JUBILU. 

This institution stood in the closest relation to the Sabbatical 
year, and may be regarded as the hieher form of the same. It 
was appointed that when seven wecKS of years had run their 
course, this great Sabbath-year, the year of jubilee, should 
come ; when, not only as in the ordinary Sabbatical year, the 
land should be allowed to rest, the fruit-trees to grow unpruned, 
and debts to be cancelled, but also every personal bond should 
be broken, every alienated possession restored to its proper 
owner, and a general restitution should take place. The sab- 
batical idea, as involving a participation in the perfect order 
and peaceful rest of God, rose here, so far as social arrange- 
ments were concerned, to its proper consummation; it could 
ascend no higher in the present imperfect state of things, nor 
accomplish any more. Its object was one of deliverance— deli- 
verance from trouble, grievance, and oppression — a restitution 
to order and repose, so that the face of nature and the aspect 
of society might reflect somewhat of the equable, brotherly, 
well-ordered condition of the heavenly world. As such it fitly 
began, not at the usual commencement of the year, but on the 
day after the yearly atonement, in the seventh month — when 
the sins of the people in all their transgressions were (symboli- 
cally) atoned for and forgiven by God — ^when all, in a manner, 
being set ri^ht between them and God, it became them to see 
that everything was also set right between one person and 
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another. It implied, however, that Canaan was not the region 
jof bliss, in which the desire of the righteous was to find its 
proper satisfaction, but only an imperfect type and shadow of 
what should actually be so. It implied, that everything there 
was constantly tending, through himian infirmity and corrup- 
tion, to change and deteriorate what God had settled; so that 
times of restoration must perpetually come round to check the 
downward tendency of tlungs, to rectify the disorders which 
were ever springing into existence, and especially to maintain 
and exhibit the principle, that every one entitled to dwell with 
God was also entitled to share in His inheritance of blessing, 
(ver. 23.) 

Happy had it been for Israel if he had heartily fallen in with 
these restorative Sabbatical institutions. But they struck too 
powerfully against the current of himian depravity, and drew 
too largely upon the faith of the people, to be properly observed. 
Considered in respect to the people generally, there is but too 
much reason to believe, that the breach of the law here was 
greatly more common than the observance ; since the seventy 
years' desolation of the Babylonish exile is represented as a 
paying of the long arrears due to the land for the want of its 
Sabbatical repose — "until the land had fulfilled her Sabbaths." 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 21.) The promise, however, contained in thb 
year of jubilee for the Church and people of God, cannot ulti- 
mately fail. A presage and earnest of its complete fulfilment, 
was given in the work of Christ, when at the very outset He 
declared that He was anointed to preach good tidings to the 
poor, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound — to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord. But it is from His finished work of reconciliation 
on the cross, from the great day of atonement, that the com- 
mencement of the proclamation properly dates, respecting the 
world's coming jubilee. Sin still causes innumerable troubles 
and sorrows. Even in the best governed states, the true order 
of absolute righteousness and peace is to be found only in scat- 
tered fragments, or occasional examples. Darkness and cor- 
ruption are everywhere contending for the mastery. But the 
truth shall certainly prevail. The prince of this world shall be 
finally cast out; and amid the manifested power and glory of 
God all evil shall be quelled, and sorrow and sighing shall 
for ever flee away. Then shall the joyful anthem be sung, 
"Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad; let the 
sea roar, and the fulness thereof; let the fields be joyful, and 
all that is therein ; then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice 
before the Lord, for He cometh to judge the earth; He shall 
judge the world with righteousness, and His people with His 
truth." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

In the course of the preceding discussions, we have so often 
had occasion to refer to the greater events in Israelitish his- 
tory, that it would be alike needless and unprofitable, as regards 
our present object, to go at any length into the consideration of 
its particular parts. It will be enough to take a brief survey of 
the more prominent points connected with the state of the 
covenant-people, while under the law and the promises. And 
we shall do so under two leading divisions — ^the one having 
respect to their actual settlement in the land of Canaan, and 
the other to their subsequent condition, as placed under the 
Theocratic constitution, with its peculiar privUeges and obliga- 
tions of duty. The two subjects together will afford opportuni- 
ties for meeting various objections against the history of the 
Old Testament, and also for exhibiting the distinctive excellen- 
cies of its economy, and the gradual preparation made by its 
actual working for the kingdom of Christ. 

SECTION I. 

THB 0ONQUI8T OF CANAAH. 

The conquest and actual possession of Canaan by the children 
of Israel, both in point of time and importance, deserves the 
first place. The possession of that land formed one of the 
things most distinctly promised in the Abrahamic covenant; 
and as matters actually stood, when the fulfilment came to be 
accomplished, the possession could be made good only by the 
overthrow and destruction of the original inhabitants. This 
mode of entrance on the possession has been often denounced 
by infidel writers as cruel and unjust ; and has not unfrequently 
met with a lame defence from the advocates of a divine revela- 
tion. Even heathen morality is said to have been offended at 
it; and we learn from Augustine and Epiphanius, that the 
ancient sect of the Manicheans, who were more Pagan than 
Christian in their sentiments, placed it among " the many cruel 
things which Moses did and commanded," and which went to 
prove, according to their view, that the God of the Old Testa- 
ment could not be the God of the New. All the leading abet- 
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tors of infidelity in this country — Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, 
Bolingbroke, Paine — ^have decried it as the highest enormity; 
and Bolingbroke, in his usual style, did not scruple to denounce 
the man " as worse even than an Atheist, who would impute it 
to the Supreme Bein^.*' Voltaire, and the other infidels, with 
their allies the neologians on the continent, have not been be- 
hind their brethren here in the severity of their condemnation, 
and the plentifulness of their abuse. And it would even seem 
as if the more learned portion of the Jews, themselves had been 
averse to undertake the defence of the transaction in its naked 
and scriptural form, as we find their elder Rabbinical writers 
attempting to soften down the rugged features of the narrative, 
bv affirming that "Joshua sent three letters to the land of the 
Cfanaanites before the Israelites invaded it ; or rather, he pro- 
posed three things to them by letters : that those who preferred 
flight, might escape; that those who wished for peace, might 
enter into covenant; and that such as were for war, might 
take up arms."^ 

This apparently more humane and agreeable view of the 
transaction has been substantially adopted by many Christian 
writers — among others, by Selden, Patrick, Uraves — ^who con- 
ceive that the execution of judgment upon the Canaanites was 
only designed to take effect in case of tneir refusing to surren- 
der, and tneir obstinate adherence to idolatry ; but that in every 
case peace was to be offered to them, on the ground of their 
acknowledging the God of Israel, and submitting to the sway 
of their conquerors. The sacred narrative, however, contains 
nothing to warrant such a supposition. Indeed, the supposition 
is made in despite of an express line of demarcation on that 
very point, drawn between the Canaanites and the surrounding 
nations. To the latter only were the Israelites allowed to offer 
terms of peace : " But of the cities of these people, which the 
Lord thy God doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt save 
alive nothing that breatheth, but thou shalt utterly destroy 
them.*' (Deut. xx. 16, 17.) And as they were not permitted to 
propose terms of peace, so neither were they at liberty to accept 
of articles of agreement: "Take heed to thyself, lest thou 
make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land;" "they 
shall not dwell in thy land, lest they make thee sin against 
Me." (Exod. xxiii. 83, xxxiv. 12.) Such explicit commands 
manifestly did not contemplate any plans of reconciliation, and 
left no alternative to the Israelites but to destroy. According 
to the view of Scripture, the inhabitants of Canaan were in the 
condition of persons placed under the cherem or ban of heaven, 

^ Naohm&n, as quoted by Selden de Jure Nat., etc., L. n. o. 18. 
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that is, devoted to God by a solemn appointment to destruction 
as no otherwise capable of being rendered subservient to the 
Divine glory. The part assigned to the Israelites was simply 
to execute the final sentence as now irrevocably passed against 
them ; and in so far as they failed to do so, it is charged upon 
them as their sin, and their failure was converted into a judg- 
ment on themselves — a judgment that involved them in man^ 
troubles and calamities during the earlier period of their resi- 
dence in Canaan. (Judg. ii. 1-5.) 

Another series of attempts has been made to soften the alleged 
harshness and severity of the divine command in reference to 
the Canaanites, by asserting for the Israelites some kind of 
prior right to the possession of the country. A Jewish tradi- 
tion, espoused with this view by many of the Fathers, claims 
the land of Canaan for the seed of Abraham, as their destined 
share of the allotted earth in the distribution made by Noah of 
its different regions among his descendants. Michaelis, justly 
rejecting this distribution as a fable, holds, notwithstanding, 
that Canaan was originally a tract of country that belonged to 
Hebrew herdsmen ; that other tribes gradually encroached upon 
and usurped their possessions, taking advantage of the tempo- 
rarv descent of Israel into Egypt to appropriate the whole; 
and that the seed of Abraham were hence perfectly justified in 
vindicating their right anew, and when they had the power, ex- 
pelling the intruders sword in hand. This opinion has found 
many abettors in Germany, and quite recently has been sup- 
ported by Ewald and Jahn; though the original right of the 
Israelites is now commonly held to have reached only to the 
pastoral portions of the territory. A more baseless theory, 
however, never was constructed. Scripture is entirely silent 
respecting such a claim on the part of the Israelites. But there 
is more than its silence to condemn the theory ; for at the very 
first appearance of the chosen family on the ground of Pales- 
tine, it is expresslv stated that ^' the Ganaanite was then in the 
land," (Gen. xii. o;) and in it, not merely as a wandering shep- 
herd or temporary occupant, but as its settled and rightful pos- 
sessor, to whom Abraham and his immediate descendants stood 
in the relation of sojourners. Hence the promise given to 
Abraham was, that he and his seed should get for an everlast- 
ing possession "the land wherein he was a stranger." The 
testimony of Scripture is quite uniform on the two points — 
that Canaan, as an inheritance, was bestowed as the free gift of 
God on the seed of Abraham, and that the gift was to be made 
good by a forcible dispossession of the original occupants of 
the land. 

It is plain, therefore, that according to the representations of 
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Scripture, the family of Abraham had no natural riglit to tlio 
inheritance of Canaan. Nor would it be hard to prove, that 
such false attempts to smooth down the inspired narrative, and 
adapt it to the refinement of modern ta.ste, instead of diiiiini.'^h- 
ing, really aggravate, the difficulties attending it; that if, in one 
respect, they seem to bring the transaction into closer agrccj- 
ment with Christian principle, they place it, in anotlnT, at a 
much greater, and absolutely irreconcilahle distance. Kor, on 
the supposition that the posterity of Abraham were the original 
possessors, why should God have kept thcin, for an entire mic- 
ces&ion of generations, at a distance from the region, making 
their right — if they ever had any — virtually to expire, and mn- 
dering it capable of vindication no otherwise than hy fon:e of 
arms": Surely, on any ground of righteous principle, a right at 
best so questionable in its origin, and so long .-siiflered to iaW 
into abeyance, ought rather to liave been altogether aba/i«Jo;i« 'j. 
than pressed at the exj>ense of so much blood and dej^^ii ».',;.. 
And if the situation of the Canaanites had been kU'.h a- v, 
aimii of terms of peace being proposed to them, then the •;• - ?• *. 
of :hfir extermination mu.-t have been in conirarieiy v». ; •.*. 
great principles of truth and righteousne.-!.". 

It will never be by such methods of defence. x'uii\ Wi. -, -v 
ti-'iis '.'f the infi«lel to this part of the Divine pfO'iewi '.^ . »* 
5>u'?0v5 -fully met. 'i-r. what is more imporianl — ir.<ti ".?.• ,- ./■. •' 
ii-i: 0'. i Testament can be si*owij to he the ►a*;^*. .: »:..<;«-:.- 
BL I w.-rkiiiiT. wi:h iLe G-ri of the New. 'Jm-i »• -. j. 
j-yj-z. for :Le ?nvvr of Gibbvii. that l;-e t'.'/'v: ' ■' .^- » ■ 
■::-— ii. i-. 1 M- J.-Lui. "are read \\\\\, .•.-.'•i tr. . .„ :.^ « ^, 
:.:l. \j ::.e livu- <.':,r:^::a!i- of ::.e j-e-v:; «.-■ 
OLtr^rv. we a5riL. :L'ii if o.L'e::. ;..«•.».. :.••... ^. 
l-rcirLrive lijL: iL "R^Lich script J/ *; .\r^^ .' :-'^r . 
ritrw. :LvT niny bv r-r^ i wi::, ::.*; :■.-.-• ;**-'.-- -. - .- ■ 
iLtr-r in :. : in v-^eLi::*! el-::*-:.: v.-.-; - ..; • ^- - 
Xi:^ •rj:ij:> tiiit^r iri::- :Le i.r:.'; ;.i*- ; :^ - ... -,.-..- 
axii :-a: jiit .l.StrrvLce. wl-'.i mi.-; ^-rr- ^--.i^ 
Uifr Oli ani ile ^vw ic. a- ji u. -.^ ^-i.^- ! 

■trtlT in form, bu: f-."iiiiei up'^j j. ««.^r- i- ...■..- 

i appear, w heiLtr ;t 1^ viviv-r. jl t'st,^-: 

^Tiered, fins of *-- il TnQ#e-r . .^ , 

of Ofct^n-ed JiidpuBtt ui ' « . . .. ^ 
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Bin, and does so, not unfreqnently by the infliction of fearfol 
things, in righteousness. If we can contemplate Him bringing 
on the cities of the Plain the vengeance of eternal fire, because 
their sins had waxed great, and were come up to heaven; or, 
at a later period, even in gospel-times, can reflect how the 
wrath was made to fall on the Jewish nation to the uttermost; 
or, finally, can think of impenitent sinners being appointed, in 
the world to come, to the lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone for ever and ever — if we can contemplate such things 
entering into the administration of God, without any disturb- 
ance to our convictions, that the Judge of all the earth does 
only what is right, it were surely unreasonable to complain of 
the severities exercised on the foul inhabitants of Canaan. 
Their abominations were of a kind that might be said emphati- 
cally to cry to heaven — such idolatrous rites as tended to defile 
their very consciences, and the habitual practice of pollutions 
which were a disgrace to humanity. The land is represented 
as incapable of bearing any longer the mass of defilements 
which overspread it, as even "vomiting out its inhabitants," 
and "therefore," it is added, "the Lord visited their iniquity 
upon them." (Lev. xviii. 25.) Nor was this vengeance taken 
on them summarily; the time of judgment was preceded by a 
long season of forbearance, during which they were plied with 
many calls to repentance. So early as the aee of Abraham, 
the Lord manifested Himself toward them both in the way of 
judgment and of mercy— of judgment, by the awful destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, cutting ofi* the most infected portion, 
that the rest might fear and turn from their evil ways— of 
mercy, by raising up in the midst of them such eminent saints 
as Abraham and Melchizedec. That period and the one imme- 
diately succeeding, was peculiarly the day of their merciful 
visitation. But they knew it not; and so, according to God's 
usual method of dealing, he gradually removed the candlestick 
out of its place — withdrew His witnesses to another region, in 
consequence of which the darkness continually deepened, and 
the iniquity of the people at last became full. Then only was 
it that the cloud of Divine wrath began to threaten them with 
overwhelming destruction — not, however, even then, without 
giving awful indications of its approach by the wonders wrought 
in Egypt and at the Red Sea — and again hanging long in sus- 
pense during the forty years* sojourn in the wilderness, as if 
waiting till a little further space was given for repentance. 
But as all proved in vain, mercy at length gave place to judg- 
ment, according to the principle common alike to all dispensa- 
tions, "he, that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall 
be suddenly destroyed, and that without remedy" — and, "where 
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the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together;" in 
plain terms, whenever iniquity has reached its last stage, the 
judgment of Heaven is at hand. This principle was as strikingly 
exemplified in the case of the Jews, after our Lord's appearii\g, 
as in the case of these Canaanites before. In the parables of 
the barren fig-tree and the wicked husbandmen in the vineyard, 
the same place is assigned it in the Christian dispensation which 
it formerly held in the Jewish. And in the experience of all, 
who, despite of merciful invitations and solemn threatenings, 
perish from the way of life, it must find an attestation so much 
more appalling than the one now referred to, as a lost eternity 
exceeds in evil the direst calamities of time. In fine, the very 
same may be said of the objections brought against the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites, which was said by Kichard Baxter of 
many of the controversies started in his day, "The true root of 
all the difierence is, whether there be a God and a life to come.** 
Grant only a moral government and a time of retribution, and 
such cases as those under consideration become not only just, 
but necessary. 

2. Again, let the judgment executed upon the Canaanites 
be viewed in respect to the instrimients employed in enforcing 
it — the Israelites — and in this aspect also nothing will be found 
in it at variance with the great principles of truth and right- 
eousness. The Canaanites, it is to be understood, in this view 
of the matter, deserved destruction, and were actually doomed 
to it by a Divine sentence. But to execute such a sentence by 
the hand of the Israelites, must it not have tended to produce 
a hardening effect upon the minds of the conquerors ? Was it 
not fitted to lead them to regard themselves as the appointed 
executors of Heaven's vengeance, wherever they themselves 
might deem this to be due, and to render their example a most 
dangerous precedent for every wild enthusiast, who might 
choose to allege a commission from Heaven to pillage and 
destroy his fellow-men? So it has sometimes been alleged, but 
without any just foundation. Such charges evidently proceed 
on the tacit assumption, that there was in reality no doom of 
Heaven pronounced against the Canaanites, and no special 
commission given to the Israelites to execute it — ^thus ignoring 
one part of the sacred narrative for the purpose of throwing 
discredit on another. Or, it is implied that God must be 
debarred from carrying on His administration in such a way as 
may best suit the ends of Divine wisdom, because human fraud 
or folly mav take encouragement from thence to practice an 
unwarranted and improper imitation. Thoughts of this descrip- 
tion carry their own refutatioiT along with them. The com- 
mission given to the Israelites was limited to the one task 
VOL. II. 49 
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of sweeping the land of Canaan of its original occupants. 
But this manifestly conferred on them no right to deal out the 
same measure of severity to others ; and so far from creating a 
thirst for human blood, in cases where they had no authority 
to shed it, they even fainted in fulfilling their commission to 
extirpate the people of Canaan. This, however, is only the 
negative side of the question ; and viewed in another and more 
positive aspect, the employment of the Israelites to execute 
this work of judgment was eminently calculated to produce a 
salutary impression upon their minds, and to promote the ends 
for which the judgment was appointed. For, what could be con- 
ceived so thoroughly fitted to implant in their hearts an abiding 
conviction of the evil of idolatry and its foul abominations — 
to convert their abhorrence of these into a national, permanent 
characteristic, as their being obliged to enter on their settled 
inheritance by a terrible infliction of judgment upon its former 
occupants for polluting it with such enormities? Thus the 
very foundations of their national existence raised a solemn 
warning against defection from the pure worship of God ; and 
the visitation of Divine wrath against the ungodliness of men 
accomplished by their own hands, and interwoven with the 
records of their history at its most eventful period, stood as a 
perpetual witness against them, if they should ever turn aside 
to folly. Happy had it been for them, if they had been as 
careful to remember the lesson, as God was to have it suitably 
impressed upon their minds. 

3. But the propriety and even moral necessity of the course 
pursued become manifest, when we view the proceeding in its 
typical bearing — the respect it had to gospel-times. There were 
reasons, as we have seen, connected with the Canaanites them- 
selves and the surrounding nations, suflScient to justify the whole 
that was done ; but we cannot see the entire design of it, or even 
perceive its leading object, without looking farther, and connect- 
ing it with the higher purposes of God respecting His kingdom 
among men. What He sought in Canaan was an inheritance — 
a place of rest and blessing for His people, but still only a 
temporary inheritance, and as such a type and pledge of that 
final rest which remains for the people of God. All, therefore, 
had to be arranged concerning the one, so as fitly to represent 
and image the higher and more important things, which belong 
to the other — that the past and the temporary might serve as a 
mirror in which to foreshadow the future and abiding, and that 
the principles of God's dealing toward His Church might be 
seen to be essentially the same, whether displayed on the 
theatre of present or of eternal realities. It was partly, at 
least, on this account, that the place chosen for the inheritance 
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of Israel was allowed, in the first instance, to become in a pecu- 
liar sense the region of pollution — a region that required to be 
Banctified by an act of Divine judgment upon its corrupt pos- 
sessors, and thereby fitted for becoming the home and heritage 
of saints. In this way alone could the things done concerning 
it shadow forth and prepare for the final possession of a glori- 
fied world — an inheritance which also needs to be redeemed 
from the powers of darkness, that meanwhile overspread it with 
their corruptions, and which must be sanctified by terrible acts 
of judgment upon their ungodliness, before it can become the 
meet abode of final bliss. The spirit of Antichrist must be 
judged and cast out; Babylon, the mother of abominations, 
which has made the earth drunk with the wine of her fornica- 
tions, must come in remembrance before God, and receive the 
due reward of her sins ; so that woes of judgment and execu- 
tions of vengeance must precede the Church's occupation of her 
purchased inheritance, similar in kind to those which put Israel 
in possession of the land of Canaan. What, indeed, are the 
scenes presented to our view in the concluding chapters of 
Revelation, but an expansion to the afiairs of a world, and the 
destinies of a coming eternity, of those which we find depicted 
in the wars of Joshua? In these awful scenes we behold, on 
the one hand, the Captain of Salvation, of whom Joshua was 
but an imperfect type, going forth to victory with the company 
of a redeemed and elect Church, supported by the word of God, 
and the resistless artillery of heaven ; while, on the other hand, 
we see the doomed enemies of God and the Church, long borne 
with, but now at last delivered to judgment — the wrath falling 
on them to the uttermost, and, when the world has been finally 
relieved of their abominations, the new heavens and the new 
earth rising into view, where righteousness, pure and undefiled, 
is to have its perennial habitation. 

We have said, that the work of judgment in the one case 
was similar in kind to what shall be executed in the other ; but 
we should couple with this the intimation, that it may be very 
difierent in form. It both may and should be expected to pos- 
sess less of an external or compulsory character, according to 
the general change that has taken place in the spirit of the 
Divine economy. Outward visitations of evil may, no doubt, 
still be looked for, upon such as act a hostile part toward the 
kingdom of Christ ; yet not by any means to the same extent 
as in former times. Christ's own personal conquest over evil 
has struck in this respect a higher key for future conflicts with 
the adversary — a conquest effected, not by external violence, 
but by the exhibition of truth and righteousness putting to 
shame the adherents of falsehood and corruption. Conquests 
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of this kind should now be regarded as the proper counterpart 
to those of the earlier dispensation. And while the Church has 
still, as she had in the days of Joshua, a two-edged sword in 
her hand to execute vengeance on the heathen (Ps. cxlix. 6,) 
the noblest vengeance she can execute, and the only vengeance 
she should seek to execute, is that of destroying their condition 
as heathen by the sword of the Spirit, and turning their antago- 
nistic into a friendly position. 

If such views of Israers conquest and occupation of the land 
of Canaan are just, the more striking and peculiar facts con- 
nected with it admit of an easy and natural explanation. The 
administration, for example, of the rite of circumcision to the 
whole adult population, was most fitly done before they formally 
entered on the work; as it is never more necessary for the 
Lord's people to be in the full enjoyment of the privileges of a 
saved condition, and in a state of greater nearness to Himself, 
than when they are proceeding in His name to rebuke and 
punish iniquity. The work given Israel to do in this respect 
was emphatically a work of God, bearing on it the impress 
alike of His greatness and His holiness. And both a living 
faith, and a sanctified heart, were needed on the part of Israel 
to fulfil what was required of them. On this account special 
supports were given to faith in the miracles wrought by God at 
the commencement of the work, in the separation of the waters 
of the river, and the falling of the walls of Jericho, as after- 
wards in the extraordinary prolongation of the day at the 
request of Joshua; showing it was God's work rather than 
their own they were accomplishing, and that His power was 
singularly exerted in their behalf. And not only in the charges 
given to Joshua regarding his careful meditation of the law of 
God, and punctual observance of all that was commanded in it, 
but also, and more particularly, in the discomfiture appointed 
on account of the sin of Achan, was the necessity forcibly im- 
pressed upon the people of the maintenance of holiness; they 
were made to feel the inseparable connection between the pre- 
servation of holiness and the possession of power. It served 
also impressively to teach them their unity as a people, and 
how the holiness which they were bound collectively to main- 
tain, must be individual, in order that it might be national. 
Nor was the instruction disregarded by the immediate agents 
in the work of judgment. They cast out from among them the 
sin that was discovered in Achan ; and, at a later period, their 
jealousy regarding the tribes on the other side of Jordan, lest 
they would separate themselves from the one altar and common- 
wealth of Israel, and the protestations of allegiance to God, 
which Joshua made before his death, and they again to him. 
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clearly showed, that much of the spirit of faith and holiness 
rested upon that generation. In them the covenant found, in 
no small degree, a faithful representation, as well in regard 
to its requirements of duty, as to its promises of grace and 
blessing. 



SECTION II. 

THl THEORY, WOBKINO, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE JEWISH THBOCBAOT. 

The term theocract/j as used to indicate a specific form of 
government, that has found a place among the politics of 
nations, belongs exclusively to the Jewish people; the term 
itself had to be invented by their historian Josephus, to express 
what peculiarly distinguished their national polity from that of 
any other people who had figured in the history of the world. 
"There are,'* says he (Contra Ap. ii. 16,) "endless difierences, 
in respect to individual nations and laws among mankind, which 
may be briefly reduced under the following heads: for some 
have committed the power of civil administration to monarchies, 
others to the sway of a few, (oligarchies,) others again to the 
body of the people, (democracies;) but our lawgiver, making 
account of none of these, proclaimed a theocracy as the form of 
government, ascribing to God alone the authority and the 
power." In drawing this contrast between his own and other 
nations, the Jewish historian, beyond doubt, intended to prefer 
a claim to special honour and distinction for his people. He 
pointed to their theocratic polity as an evident proof of superior 
msight on the part of their great legislator, and thep ground of 
distmguished excellence in the community. He did so more 
especially on this account, that by such a constitution, "Moses 
did not make religion a part of virtue, but he considered and 
ordained other virtues to be parts of religion;" that is, he ele- 
vated all to the religious sphere, gave to men's studies and 
actions generally "a reference to piety towards God," and 
thereby stamped them with the highest authority, and secured 
for them the firmest hold on the hearts and manners of the 
people. 

In this estimate, however, of the theocratic element in Juda- 
ism, Josephus has not had many followers among those who 
have made political science their study, and who have tried to 
cast the balance as between different political constitutions. 
More commonly it has been regarded by such, looking from the 
more earthly point of view, in the light of an arbitrary and 
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abnormal state of things— one that neither actually had, nor 
could theoretically be expected to have, any other effect than 
that of producing a singular race of men — isolated, intractable, 
antagonistic in their habits and feelings, to all but their own 
community. In this light the Jewish people and their theo- 
cratic constitution were certainly regarded by Tacitus and other 
writers in heathen antiquity. And the picture which they drew 
of Jewish bigotry and exclusiveness, senseless hatred, and intol- 
erance, as a kind of practical commentary on the system under 
which they were reared, has often been reproduced, in modern 
times, and charged, not unfrequently, with still darker and more 
revolting features. Such, especially, has been the course 
adopted by men of the stamp of Bolingbroke and Voltaire, who 
have had it for their main object, in writing on things connected 
with Divine revelation, to find as many grounds of censure as 
possible, and present what they found, in the most obnoxious 
form. With them the polity of Judaism was founded in injus- 
tice and cruelty; the spirit which it breathed was "detestableV* 
since, "by the very constitution of the law itself, the Jews 
found that they were the natural enemies of all mankind, and 
were reduced to such a necessity, that either they must enslave 
the whole world, or they, in their turn, must be crushed and 
destroyed."^ Even writers of a higher stamp — professed apolo- 
gists, and expounders of the legislation of Moses — have felt 
themselves sadly embarrassed by the theocratic form it assumed. 
And, when we turn to the learned pages of Spencer, Le Clerc, 
Michaelis, partly, too, of Warburton, we find them either vir- 
tually ignoring it, as a thing which could scarcely be treated 
otherwise than as a devout imagination, or viewing it merely as 
an accommodation on the part of God to the heathenish tenden- 
cies of the people, and an expedient to check the introduction 
of palpable idolatry. 

Properly understood, the theocratic constitution of the Old 
Covenant as little needs such lame apologies, from the one 
class, as it is open to such rude assaults from the other. The 
favourable estimate of Josephus, in no degree overshot the mark, 
nay, failed from the defective nature of his moral position, in 
various respects, to reach it. The singularity of the phenome- 
non presented by the theocracy in the history of nations, and 
the imperfect character of its results, is the world's shame 
rather than it% condemnation ; for the ideal it embodied is that 
which should have been, and which, but for the world's blind- 
ness and self-idolatry, also would have been regarded as the 

^ See the quotations given in Warburton's Legation, B. Y. c. 1 ; and Works, 
ToL xiL, on Bolingbroke's Philosophj. 
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normal state of things, which it is the misfortune, and not the 
excellence of earthly administrations, that they are so far from 
being able to realize. In that very theocratic element lay the 
foundation of Israel's past greatness and future glory; more 
than that, and far from breaking on the world as a novelty in 
the revelations of Sinai, it formed the most essential principle 
in the primeval constitution of things; and surviving, as an 
indestructible seed, both the general ruin of the fall, and the 
special perversities of the people with whom it became more 
peculiarly identified, it is destined, in another form, and under 
better auspices, to overshadow the world with its greatness, and 
bring under its sway every tribe and people of the earth. 

That this is no exaggerated statement, will, I trust, appear, 
when we have considered the subject of the theocracy, under 
the three following aspects : — first, in respect to its true idea ; 
secondly, in respect to its actual working; and, thirdly, in 
respect to its ulterior development, and final issues. 

I. First, then, in respect to the true idea of the theocracy— 
wherein stood its distinctive nature? It stood in the formal 
exhibition of God as King, or Supreme Head of the common- 
wealth; so that all authority and law emanated from Him, and, 
by necessary consequence, there were not two societies in the 
ordinary sense, civil and religious, but a fusion of the two into 
one body, or, as xve might express it from a modern point of 
view, a merging together of Church and State. This, it will be 
observed, is a different thing from giving religion, or the priest- 
hood appointed to represent its interests and perform it« rites, 
a high and influential place in the general administration of 
affairs. Not a nation in heathen antiquity can be named, in 
which that was not, to some extent, done, nor any, perhaps in 
which it was carried altogether so far, as the one from which 
Israel was taken to be a separate people. The religious inter- 
est was peculiarly powerful in Egypt. The priestly caste stood 
nearest to the throne, and furnished from its members the 
supreme council of state. Much of the property, and many of 
the higher functions of government, were in their hands; so 
that they formed a kind of ruling hierarchy. But, while this 
naturally gave to religion and its offices, a peculiar ascendancy 
in the political administration of Egypt, it by no means rendered 
the constitution a theocracy. The civil and the religious were 
still distinct provinces; and it was more as "a highly privileged 
nobility'' (to use an expression of Heeren) that the priesthood 
had such a sway in the government, than as persons acting in 
their religious capacity. Indeed, in that, as in all heathen 
countries, the loss of a belief in the Divine Unity, and the wor- 
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ship of many separate deities, with their diversified and rival 
claims of service, rendered a theocracy, in the proper sense, 
impracticable. It was only at particular points, and in indi- 
vidual cases, not as an organic whole, that the civil and the 
divine could possibly meet together; there might be an occa- 
sional commingling of the two, or a dominant influence flowing 
from the religious into the political sphere, but an actual iden- 
tification, a proper fusion between them, could not come into 
play. 

It was otherwise, however, in Israel, where the doctrine of 
one living and true God, formed, as it were, the Alpha and the 
Omega of all instruction. Here there was, what was elsewhere 
wanted, a proper religious centre, whence a sovereign and pre- 
siding agency might issue its injunctions upon every depart- 
ment of the state, as well as upon all the spheres of domestic 
and social life. And this is simply the idea embodied in the 
Jewish theocracy ; it is the fact of Jehovah condescending to 
occupy, in Israel, such a centre of power and authority. He 
proclaimed Himself "King in Jeshurun." Israel became the 
commonwealth, with which He more peculiarly associated His 
presence and His glory. Not only the seat of His worship, but 
His throne also, was in Zion — both His sanctuary and His 
dominion.* The covenant established with the people, laid its 
bond upon their national, not less than their individual inter- 
ests; and the laws and precepts which were "written in the 
volume of the book," formed at once the directory of each 
man's life, and the statute-book of the entire kingdom. Nor 
was this state of things materially interfered with by the spe- 
cial commissions given to prophets, the temporary elevation of 
judges, or the more settled government of the kings ; for these 
had no authority to do or prescribe aught but as the ambassa- 
dors and delegates of Him who dwelt between the cherubim. 
Nay, the higher any one might stand in oflSce, he was only held 
the more specially bound to "meditate in the law of the Lord, 
and observe to do all that was written therein.**' Hence, also, 
as being alike formally and really at the head of the kingdom, 
Jehovah charged Himself with the practical results of its admin- 
istration ; He held in His own hand the sanctions of reward 
and punishment ; and according to the loyalty or disobedience 
of His subjects, made distribution to them in good or evil. 

Now, that we may more distinctly apprehend the essential 
nature and tendency of this fundamental idea, let us endeavour 
to follow it out into a few leading particulars. 

> Exod. xix. 5, 6. Ps. cxxxii. 13, cxlix. 2, cxiy. 2, etc. 
* Josh. i. 8; 1 Sam. xlii. 14; 1 Kings iL 8, etc. 
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1. Think, in the first instance, of its bearing on the po%ition 
of the people as members of such a kingdom. It was emphati- 
cally God's kingdom, wherein all were directly subject to His 
sway, and placed under his immediate counsel and protection. 
On their part, therefore, it was "a kingdom of priests,'' as 
being composed of those who were called to occupy a state of 
peculiar nearness to God, were divinely instructed in the know- 
ledge of His will, and appointed to minister and serve before 
Him. What an elevated position, as compared with the wor- 
shippers of senseless idols, and the tools of arbitrary power, in 
heathen monarchies! Manly thoughts and lofty aims, con- 
Bciousness of personal dignity, the liberty to do, and the right 
to expect great things, might seem to belong to such a position, 
as plants to their native soil. Hence it was precisely that close 
relationship to God, with the noble aspirations and exalted 
prospects to which it instinctively gave rise, that kindled such a 
glow of delight in the aged bosom of Moses, and drew from him 
the exclamation, '^ Happy art thou, Israel ! who is like unto 
thee, people saved by the Lord! the Eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms." 

True, there was in Israel also a select priesthood, separated 
from the rest of their brethren, to serve at the altar of God, 
and in sacred things to mediate between Him and the people. 
But this priesthood was not, as in heathen countries, invested 
with rights antagonistic to those of the people, nor made depos- 
itaries of secrets, to be confined to their own fraternity, nor 
charged with any kind of arbitrary and irresponsible power in 
religious matters. They were but a narrower and more privi- 
leged circle, within a large one of essentially the same priestly 
standing and character, chosen and set apart simplv for the 
purpose of providing more efiectively for the preservation of the 
knowledge of God, and the due administration of the solemni- 
ties of His worship. They had no statutes to' teach, no mys- 
teries to celebrate, but what lay open to the cognizance of all ; 
and if they failed in their own peculiar province, it was compe- 
tent for judges, rulers, prophets from any tribe or family of 
Israel, to rebuke their unfaithfulness, and, to a certain extent, 
supplement their deficiency. The existence, indeed, of such a 
priesthood, bespoke prevailing imperfection in the community 
of Israel. It told of a practical inaptitude to attain to the pro- 
per height of their vocation, and live habitually in the obser- 
vance of the duties it imposed. On this account they needed 
to have representatives of their number, who might discharge 
the more sacred functions of the theocracy, and act the part of 
watchmen in respect to the law of God. But still the same 
covenant relationship belonged to all; all ministered, and par- 
VOL. n. 60 
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took together in the ordinance of the Passover, which was pro- 
perly the Feast of the Covenant; the same book of the law was 
open to the inspection of every member of the community, nay, 
enjoined upon his thoughtful consideration ; and even the more 
solemn ministrations, which were assigned to the priesthood in 
the sanctuary of the Lord, were but an outward exhibition of 
what should constantly have been in spirit proceeding among 
the people throughout their habitations. 

In this one point, then — the high position accorded to the 
community by the theocratic principle of the constitution — 
what a boon was conferred on Israel ! It gave to every one 
who imbibed the spirit of the constitution, the lofty sense of a 
proprietorship in God, and not only warranted, but in a manner 
constrained him to view everything connected with his state in 
the light of the Divine will and glory. What he possessed, he 
held as a sacred charge committed to him from above ; what he 
did, he behoved to do as a steward of the great Lord of heaven 
and earth. Then, in the oneness of this covenant — standing 
among the families of Israel, what a sacred bond of brother- 
hood was established ! what a security for the maintenance of 
equal rights and impartial administrations, between man and 
man ! Members alike of one divinely constituted community — 
subjects of one Almighty King — partakers together of one in- 
heritance, and that an inheritance held in simple fee of the 
same Lord, surely nowhere could the claims of rectitude and 
love have been more deeply grounded — nowhere could acts of 
injustice and oppression have worn a character more aggravated 
and atrocious. 

2. Think, again, of the bearing of the theocratic principle of 
Judaism, on the calling of the Jewish people. The principle 
itself bound them in close alliance with Jehovah, as subjects to 
their king — but for what ends and purposes? What was the 
distinctive nattlre of their calling ? This must necessarily have 
been determined by the character of Him, whose people they 
were. And from the first, no uncertainty or doubt was allowed 
to exist in respect to that; the same word, which declared them 
to have been taken by God for a peculiar treasure, and a king- 
dom of priests, called them to be an holy nation — to be holy, 
even as God Himself was holy. (Exod. xix. 6, 6.) And, 
throughout all the revelations of the law, and its manifold 
ordinances of service, the voice which continually sounded in 
the ears of the people, was, in substance, this : " I am the Lord 
your God, which have separated you from other people. And 
ye shall be holy unto Me ; for I the Lord am holv, and have 
severed vou from other people, that ye should be Mine." (Lev. 
xz. 24, 26.) Next to the fundamental principle of the Divine 
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unity, the point, in respect to which the object of Jewish wor- 
ship differed most essentially from the gods of the heathen, was 
the absolute holiness of His character. The heathen objects of 
worship, being but, in some form or another, the deification of 
nature, always partook of nature's changeableness and corrup- 
tion ; they could not rise materially above the world of imper- 
fection, from which they derived their own imaginary being. 
But Jehovah, the God of Israel, made Himself known as the 
supreme and only good, the irreconcileable opponent of every 
form and manifestation of sin. And the law, which He 
imposed upon Israel, which He inwove into all their institu- 
tions, which He charged their priests to teach, their judges to 
enforce, and their people to keep — this law wad the expression, 
in a form suited to the existing time and circumstances, of His 
own peerless excellence; its one tendency and aim were to 
mould the people into the likeness of their Divine Sovereign. 

Doubtless, in so far as it might accomplish this aim, it would 
place the Israelitish people in a state of isolation, in respect to 
the corrupt and idolatrous masses of heathendom. As the ser- 
vants of a holy God, and the children of a covenant, which 
sought to have the law of holiness inscribed upon every bond 
and relation of life, Israel must dwell comparatively alone, and 
shun familiar intercourse with the Gentiles. But simply on 
this account, and only in so far as it might imperatively re- 
quire; not, as so often falsely represented, from any essential 
faultiness in their position, or a kind of indigenous hatred of 
the human race. No, the very theory of their constitution 
embodied a perpetual protest against the indulgence of such a 
spirit; since the God whom it called them as obedient subjects 
to serve and imitate, made Himself known as also the God of 
the whole earth; and the ulterior design it contemplated was, 
through their instrumentality, to bring all nations to share in 
their peculiar blessing.^ But as called to be the representatives 

1 Exod. xix. 6, 6. " Now, therefore, if ye wiU obey My yoioe indeed, and 
keep My covenant, ye shaU be a peculiar treasure unto Me above aU people^ 
for all the earth is mine," etc. On the grounds stated in the text,''we entirely 
object to the appellation often given to Jehovah, even by Christian divines, as 
'* the tutelary God of the Jews." The language savours too much of heathenism 
to afford a fitting expression of the truth, even if it were formally correct. 
But it is not so. The God of Israel was no more the tutelary Ood of the Jews, 
than Christ is the particular Saviour of the Jews. The manifested relations in 
both cases had an immediate respect to the seed of Israel, but in neither case 
were they by any means peculiar to these. The God of the Jews was the God 
also of the Gentiles; and what He did and promised to the one, was at the 
same time done and promised to the other. Not only was the door open for 
any believing Gentile to come in and obtain the blessing of Israel, but the path 
itself of God's dispensations continually pointed from the more special to the 
more general of these relations. Everything done for, and given to Israel, 
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of God in holiness, they were bound to keep aloof from the 
region of pollution ; they must of necessity do the part of wit- 
nesses against the false imaginations and corrupt practices of 
idolatry. In this, however, was there not again conferred a 
mighty boon upon Israel? What better or higher thing can a 
people have, than being made partakers of the holiness of God? 
What nobler object can any institution propose for its accom- 
plishment, than the extirpation of sin, and nourishing in its 
stead the seeds of genuine piety and worth? All history and 
experience, if interpreted aright, give testimony in this respect 
to the wisdom of the Jewish lawgiver, and to the distinguishing 

foodness of God in establishing, through him, a constitution for 
srael, which had for its great practical end, the training of a 
people to the love and practice of righteousness. 

3, The bearing of the theocratic principle of government 
on the quality of their actions as good or eml^ is another point 
that calls for consideration. The ordinary constitution of 
earthly kingdoms has here necessitated a division ; it has led to 
the contemplation of actions under a twofold aspect — the one 
having respect to civil, the other to moral and spiritual rela- 
tions — the one dealing with actions in a materialistic manner, 
as objectively beneficial or hurtful, criminal or commendable; 
the other, making account mainly of the principle involved in 
them, and adjudging them to the category of sin or of holiness. 
Every one may see, at a glance, how superficial the former of 
these aspects is, as compared with the latter ; and how, when 
actions are dealt with merely in relation to a human tribunal, 
considered as criminal or commendable in the eye of law, 
depths remain still unexplored concerning them — nothing, or 
next to nothing, is determined as to the real nature of what is 
done, or the moral condition of him from whom it has proceeded. 
Now, in a theocracy, where God Himself is King — where, con- 
sequently, everything comes to be tried by a divine standard, 
and with reference to the principle which it exhibits, as well as 
to the formal character it assumes — ^this division, with the 
superficiality involved in one of the aspects of it, disappears; 
the inherent nature and the outward tendency of actions become 
inseparably linked together. The distinction no longer exista 
between sin and crime ; for whatever is a crime in respect to 
the community, is also a sin in respect to God, the Head of the 
community — and, indeed, a crime in their reckoning, because 
it was already a sin in His. Is it not always really so, how- 
was for others as well as for themselres; and their pecoliar priTileges and 
priestly calling conld reach their proper end, onlj when the Abrahamic coyo- 
nant of blessing was fulfilled among the nations. 
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ever commonly overlooked? And is it not the great weakness 
and imperfection of a merely political administration, that it 
must concern itself only with actions as criminal, and not also 
as sinful? On this account, earthly polities do the work of 
effective government but half, since they only lay their hand 
on the exterior of the sores, which mar the well-being and 
endanger the interests of society ; they contemplate and handle 
the evil with the view rather of checking the violent eruptions 
to which it tends, than of quenching the latent fires out of 
which it originates. But bring in the nigher element of essen- 
tial right and wrong, establish the theocratic principle, which 
places every member of the community in the presence of his 
God, and weighs every action in the balance of eternal recti- 
tude, and you then approach the evil in its root — not, it may 
be, with the effect of thoroughly eradicating it, yet surely with 
the tendency of awakening men*s consciousness of its existence, 
and engaging their common sympathies and strivings to have 
it brought into subjection. To do this, is to aim directly at 
the moral healthfulness of a people, and by setting the springs 
of life and goodness in motion, to accomplish a far higher work 
in their behalf, than can ever be effected by the machinery of 
civil jurisprudence, and the enactments of a criminal code. 

But in saying this, we again indicate the happy privilege of 
Israel in their singular constitution. The design and tendency 
of this, was to raise them to the level of which we now speak. 
Its policy was to prevent crime, by subduing sin. The same 
law, which said, '^Thou shalt not steal,'' said also, ^^Thou shalt 
not covet," and thereby laid the axe to the root of the tree. It 
said not merely, "Thou shalt have no other gods before Me," 
but, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
soul, and strength, and mind.** And so, through all the depart- 
ments of religious and social life, the object of the theocratic 
constitution ever was to lay upon the conscience the claims of 
God, to bring men into contact with truth and righteousness; 
and thus to make their fidelity to Heaven the guage and mea- 
sure of their dutifulness to the interests of the commonwealth. 
Where, if not on such a territory, should we look for a morally 
strong and healthful community ? 

4. Once more, let the bearing be noted of the theocratic con- 
stitution on the mode of treatment to be given to 7nen*8 actionSj 
and the extent to which it should be applied. The Jewish theo- 
cracy, it must be remembered, was an attempt to realise, on the 
visible theatre of a present world, and within a circumscribed 
region, the idea of a divine kingdom, to establish a community 
of saints ; and so to do this, as to render manifest to all at once 
the moral dignity, and the high blessedness attainable by such 
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a community. That being the case, it is obvious there behoved 
to be, not only a strict recognition of actions as good or bad in 
the eye of the Divine Head, but also a corresponding treatment 
of them — an administrative system of reward and punishment. 
Nor should it scarcely be less obvious, however often it has been 
overlooked, that to serve the ends of the institution, the rewards 
and punishments connected with it — so far, at least, as they 
were to be formally announced and acted upon — must have 
been of a temporal nature ; they must have been such as imme- 
diately and palpably to affect the interests of the community, 
where the actions to be visited by them were done. For 
nations, as has been well remarked on this subject, "can only 
be visited in this life, that is, with temporal inflictions. To 
have inserted in the public code of the nation eternal sanctions, 
would have been virtually to dissolve it as an earthly polity, 
and to reduce it to a collection of individuals, or at best to a 
Church, in the Christian sense of the word; that is, a purely 
religious society, and therefore unable to exercise the stringent 
powers necessary to suppress the visible excesses of idolatry 
and corruption."^ There were reasons, besides, of a deeper 
kind — reasons connected with the shadowy nature of the reli- 
gious institutions of Judaism, and their merely temporary place 
in a scheme of progressive dispensations — which also required 
that the issues of eternity should be, for the time then present, 
tept in comparative abevance, however certainly they might be 
implied or anticipated.^ These reasons must be taken into 
account, if we would give a satisfactory explanation of the dif- 
ference in this respect, doctrinally considered, between the old 
and the new economies. But apart from them, and looking 
simply to the formal character and proposed ends of the theo- 
cracy, temporal sanctions are the only ones that, from the 
nature of the case, could be brought distinctly into notice; 
since to have in any measure overleapt the present, and trans- 
ferred the distribution of good and evil to a future world, must 
inevitably have tended to relax the whole framework of the 
polity, and mar its uniformity of plan and purpose. The 
objection so often urged on this ground against the Mosaic 
legislation, turns rather, when the matter is considered from 
the right point of view, into an argument in its behalf; the 
more especially so, when it is farther considered, that the 
establishment in so remarkable a manner, of recompenses in 
the temporal and earthly sphere, laid the surest foundation for 
the expectation of them hereafter.^ 

1 Litton*8 Bampton Lectures, p. 83. ' See vol. i, p. 144, sq. 

' In truth, the point now nnder consideration is not qnite fairly dealt with, 
when presented under the aspect of rewards and ponishments on this side of 
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The same, substantially, may be said in respect to another 
and closely related point, on which also a ground of accusation 
has been raised; we mean the extent to which, in such a 
commonwealth, those temporal sanctions should have been 
applied. From the very nature of its constitution, matters of 
religious belief and practice were among the things subject to 
reward and punishment; for on the basis of these was the 
entire polity framed, and with a view to their efficient main- 
tenance was its administration to be carried on. What in other 
states might be regarded as matter of personal predilection, 
or, at most, harmless devotion — namely, the introduction of 
new gods — must here, of necessity, be held at variance with 
the first principles of the constitution, and be dealt with as 
treasonable conduct was elsewhere ; it must be repressed as a 
capital offence against the laws of the state. The ablest 
defenders of civil and religious liberty in modern times have 
admitted this, as an essential part of the ancient theocracy, 
and forming a broad line of demarcation between it and worldly 
states. Thus Mr. Locke, in his treatise on toleration, says, in 
reference to those who apostatized from the worship of the God 
of Israel, that they were justly " proceeded against as traitors 
and rebels, guilty of no less than high treason. For the 
commonwealth of the Jews, different in that from all others, 
was an absolute theocracy; nor was there, nor could there be, 
any difference between the commonwealth and the church. 
The laws established there concerning the worship of the one 

eternity, as contradistinguished from the other; and it is rather out of accom- 
modation to the common mode of contemplating it, than from a conviction of its 
essential rightness, that the matter has been so presented in the text Clinaan, 
according to the idea of the theocracy, was the temporary substitute or type 
of beayes; and so, the constitution of things appointed for those who were to 
occupy it was framed with a yiew to render the affairs of time as nearly as 
possible an image of eternity. The temporal and eternal were not so properly 
distinct and separate regions, when contemplated from the theocratic point of 
Tiew, as the counterparts of each other. Ideally, the dwellers in Canaan were 
in their proper home ; the land was the habitation of holiness, therefore also 
of life and blessing; death was regarded as something abnormal, hence treated 
as a pollution, and put out of sight; and every needful precaution was taken 
both to avoid death as the great evil, and to prevent the alienation of inherit- 
ances from those who wore entitled to live and enjoy the good. The repre- 
sentation was, of course, imperfect, like everything under the old economy, 
and rendered still more so by prevailing unfaithfulness on the part of the 
people; but the nature and object of the representation itself should not the 
less be taken into account And if it is, instead of deeming it strange, that 
the issues of eternity were not formally brought into view, and placed over 
against those of time, we shall rather wonder that any one should seriously 
have expected such an incongruity; for in the formal aspect of things, there 
was not a state of probation for a coming good, (though in reality it was such,) 
but the good itself — a good destined, no doubt, with the antagonistic evil, to 
be re-produced in a higher sphere of being, but only under that aspect to be 
anticipated as a matter of hope or expectation. 
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invisible Deity, were the civil laws of that people, and a part 
of their political government, in which God Himself was the 
Legislator.*' In short, with the theocratic principle for the 
basis of the polity, the tolerance of idolatry and its accompany- 
ing rites would have been as incongruous, as it were, in the 
bosom of a Christian community, to allow the claims of Ma- 
hornet to rank beside those of the Saviour. 

But must any abatement be made on this account from the 
privileged condition of Israel? Viewing the matter simply in 
connection with the old theocracy (a« it ought to be) and with 
reference to the real interests of the people, was it a disadvan- 
tage to have idolatry prohibited there under the penalty of 
death? Let it only be considered what that idolatry was, 
especially in Egypt and the licentious countries of the East, 
with which Israel came more immediately into contact. Chang- 
ing the truth of God into a lie, it did, in the moral and religious 
sphere, what, in the province of the intellect, Bacon justly 
called the greatest evil of all, "the apotheosis of error, since, 
when folly is worshipped, it is, as it were, a plague-spot upon 
the understanding," and we may add here, upon the heart. 
And while thus it corrupted the very fountain-head of know- 
ledge, and stifled the better aspirations of the soul, it also 
served, by its fouler practices, to bring the unholy desires of 
the flesh and the pollutions of lust within the sanctuary of 
religion. Yet, with such inherent evils in idolatry, and tenden- 
cies on the side of corruption, so great, in the ancient world, 
was the disposition to fall in with the practice, that it spread 
everywhere like a moral contagion; causing Egypt, with her 
mystic lore, and even Greece, with her fine intellect, and manlv 
heart, and philosophic culture, to bow down before it. In such 
circumstances, what should reasonably be esteemed the wisest 
legislation? Should it not be that which raised the strongest 
barriers against the tide of heathenism, and tended to hold its 
abominations in check? If we may not say — as some have 
unadvisedly done — that the one great object of the theocracy, 
with all its ritual observances and the rigid sanctions by which 
they were enforced, was to guard the doctrine of the Divine 
unity against the encroachments of idolatry, we must hold, 
that this was an object of fundamental importance — an object, 
that at once deserved and called for the most stringent mea- 
sures of defence. And, assuredly, when read in the light of 
history, the real ground for complaint lies, not in that guardian- 
ship being too vigilant, and those defences too stern, but that 
practically they proved all too feeble' to resist the assaults of 
the giant and insiduous adversary, against which the truth had 
to struggle. 
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Such, then, was the Jewish theocracy, both in respect to its 
general idea, and to some of the more distinctive peculiarities 
which it threw around the aspect and constitution of affairs in 
Israel. Viewed simply as an ideal, after which their views of 
truth, and their strivings in duty, were to aim at being con- 
formed, it was a great thing for Israel to be placed under such 
a polity. For, in bringing them acquainted, as it did, with the 
being and character of God, with the relation in which they 
stood to Him, the connection between the lower and the higher 
elements of their welfare, and the dependence of all upon 
their fidelity to the interests of truth and righteousness, it 
placed them, as it were, on sure foundations, and set full before 
them the path to glory and virtue. If "noble deeds are but 
noble truths realized,** then in Israel, above all other people in 
ancient times, might such deeds be looked for ; the seeds were 
there sown in the very framework of their constitution, from 
which the richest harvest should have sprung. But did it actu- 
ally do so ? Did the reality in any measure correspond to the 
idea ? Can we appeal to the actual working of the theocratic 
principle in proof of its heaven-derived origin, and practical 
importance ? 

II. This was to form our second branch of inquiry — the 
actual working of the theocracy. 

That the reality should, in many respects, come far short of 
the idea, is only what might have been expected; considering 
that the pattern of the kingdom, though heavenly in its origin, 
and in itself wisely adapted to the circumstances of the time, 
was necessarily committed, for its ordinary administration, to 
the hands of men — and this at a comparatively immature stage 
of the Divine dispensations. It was, therefore, inevitable that 
human weakness and perversity should have mingled in the 
results actually produced, so as materially to mar the complete- 
ness of the work ; yet not (we may conceive) so as wholly to 
defeat the design, or to render its execution altogether unworthy 
of the source from which it came. For the method of adminis- 
tration was also of God. And the real question is, how such 
a polity, having such Divine and human elements entering alike 
into its theory and its administration, wrought on the theatre 
of earthly things? Whether, in this respect also, there was 
enough to attest the wisdom and the agency of God? 

1. In answer to such questions, let the matter be viewed, first, 
in relation to the knmvledge of the being and character of God 
Himself The foundation of all lies there, as alreadv intimated ; 
the foundation, not only of the affairs of the old economy, 
but of all genuine religion and true moral excellence. Most 
VOL. II. 61 
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deeply, therefore, does it concern the world to possess that know- 
ledge, and have it preserved in living energy and power. But 
where was it so preserved and possessed ? In what land, or by 
w^hat people, was anything like a clear and faithful testimony 
borne in ancient times to the existence and perfections of God? 
Nowhere but in the land and by the people of Israel ; it was 
confined to the favoured region of the theocracy. Even there, 
no doubt, the light was too often obscured by the surrounding 
darkness, and the national testimony was far from being so uni- 
form and distinct as it should have been. But still it was main- 
tained and perpetuated; the truth never ceased to have its faith- 
ful witnesses; and while the gross polytheism, which brooded 
over the other nations of the earth, suffered only a few glim- 
merings of the truth at times to break through the gloom, the 
monotheism of Israel shone clear and bright upon the world, 
down even to the closing epoch of the theocracy. It were diffi- 
cult to imagine a nobler proof of the superiority in this respect 
of ancient Israel, and a finer contrast between their polity and 
that of other nations, in the results yielded concerning the 
knowledge of God, than was presented by the apostle Paul at 
Athens — when, appearing on Mars' Hill, a solitary representa- 
tive of the theocratic kingdom, standing there as on the very 
summit of heathen civilization, and in the presence of its most 
wonderful achievements in art and science, he could descry but 
one element of truth in the whole ; and tliat not a revelation of 
knowledge, but a confession of ignorance, embodied in the altar 
dedicated to the unknown god. On that confession — ^the vir- 
tual acknowledgment of heathendom, that it had not yet attain- 
ed to any true acquaintance with the things of God — the apos- 
tle disclosed that certain knowledge which he possessed; and 
not he alone, but which, under the fostering care of the theo- 
cracy, had become the common heritage of the families of 
Israel. 

It is not merely, however, the possession of this knowledge 
concerning God, in the midst of surrounding ignorance and 
superstition, which here deserves our notice, but the fulness of 
that knowledge, and the living freshness and power by which it 
was characterized. The relation held by God to His people, 
as King of Zion, with the many special of appointments of ser- 
vice and interpositions of Providence, to which it naturally gave 
rise, served to bring out, in almost endless variety and minute- 
ness of detail, the revelation of His mind and will. Every attri- 
bute of His character received in turn its appropriate manifes- 
tations ; and nothing that essentially concerned His wisdom and 
power. His faithfulness and love. His inflexible hatred of sin 
or supreme regard to righteousness and truth, could remain hid 
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from those who meditated aright in His word and ways. Not 
only so ; but the things connected with these, which might have 
been known, and yet have continued dim and shadowy to men's 
view, became, through the working of the theocratic institution, 
clothed as with flesh and blood ; the Eternal was brought as from 
the depths of infinitude, whither the human spirit labours in 
vain to find Him, and rendered objectively present to the soul, 
by being on every hand allied to the relations of sense and time. 
The children of the covenant, continually as they came to draw 
near to His habitation, and witness or take part in the outward 
ministrations of His service, were made, in a manner, to feel as 
if thejr saw His form and heard His voice. They stood com- 
paratively imder a clear sun and an open sky — walked where 
communications were ever passing from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven ; so that the experiences of their bosom, and the 
lines of their history, became as a mirror, on which the face of 
God's countenance reflected itself in traits of life and truthful- 
ness. ! what a happiness it had been for the heathen world, 
what an advance should it have made in divine knowledge, had 
it but known to look there for light and blessing ! And even 
we, amid the higher privileges and ampler revelations furnished 
to our hand, yet how much do not we owe for our clearness of 
conception in the things of God, and for fitting terms to tell 
forth our conceptions, to the records of those dealings of God 
with Israel, and the impressions produced by them on the 
hearts of the people ! What a loss should we not have sus- 
tained, had we but wanted the more special reflection given of 
them in the book of Psalms — a book to which even the French 
theosophists of the last century were fain to betake themselves 
when seeking to compose a liturgical service to their god of 
nature — and of which one of the profoundest of modern histo- 
rians (John von Miiller) writes, "My most delightful hour 
every day is furnished by David. His songs sound to the depth 
of my heart, and never in all my life have I so seen God before 
my eyes.'* 

2. We may find another and closely related proof of the 
actual working of the theocracy in the elevated moral tone of 
the toritings it produced. The writings of a people, the better 
class of writings especially, are the fruits and evidences of its 
inner life ; and if they have been called forth by the genius and 
interests of the constitution, they may justly be taken as among 
the best exponents of its real tendency and operation. Of no 
writings may this be so emphatically said as of those included 
in Old Testament Scripture. For these were no random or 
scattered effusions ; they were the productions of men, who may 
be said to have lived and laboured for the great ends of the 
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theocracy. To this, indeed, they owed their existence — ^having 
been indited by the sacred penmen, partly for the purpose of 
explaining the nature and objects of the theocracy, partly to 
inculcate the duties it imposed, and partly, again, to exhibit 
the failures and achievements, the fears and hopes connected 
with its history. We speak, it will be understood, of the wri- 
tings belonging to the theocracy, only in respect to their imme- 
diate occasion and formal design — not in that higher respect in 
which they stand related to the supernatural workings of God's 
Spirit, and the special communications of His grace to men; 
for as such they might have stood apart from the theocratic 
polity, and have come forth as independent spiritual commimi- 
cations from heaven. But, in reality, the higher and the lower 
met together in them. They had a human, a national, and we 
may even say a political side, which formed the specific ground 
of then: appearance and character; since they appeared as 
representations of the mind and feelings of those who were 
themselves the fittest representatives of the state. But, con- 
sidered simply in this aspect, what a spirit of moral life and 
energy breathes in them ! What treasures of practical wisdom 
have they laid up in store for all future times and generations 
of men ! Reflecting the character of the great Head of the 
theocracy, a profoundly earnest and ethical tone everywhere 
pervades them— one that looks through the appearances into 
the realities of things, brings prominently into view the princi- 
ples of eternal truth and righteousness, and subordinates all 
interests to those of justice, goodness, and mercy. Even in 
dealing with the natural attributes of God, the natural becomes 
penetrated with the moral; not the naked reality, but the bear- 
ing of that reality upon the heart and conscience, is what 
comes prominently into view; as (to take but one example) in 
the earnest and lofty meditation on the omniscience and 
almightiness of God, which is contained in the 139th Psalm, 
and in which the thought, woven like a thread throughout the 
whole discourse, is the respect borne by those Divine attributes 
to the psalmist himself, in his relation to sin or holiness. We 
shall search in vain among the other nations of antiquity for 
any productions comparable in this respect to those of the Old 
Testament — in vain, more especially, in those regions of Asia 
which lay around the territory of the chosen people — regions 
which have been from remotest times the favourite haunts, not 
of the practical, but of the contemplative, and which have given 
birth to many an airy speculation and philosophical reverie, but 
to nothing save what came from the bosom of the theocracy, 
which has exercised the slightest influence for good on the cha- 
racter and destinies of the world. Whence, then, the mighty 
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and permanent influence of the writings now under considera- 
tion, but that they sprung under the shade, and breathed the 
spirit of the theocratic constitution? On this account they 
possessed, and have carried along with them wherever they 
have gone, the elements of a higher wisdom, and a more enno- 
bling morality, than can be learned from the pages even of the 
most thoughtful and enlightened of other lauds. For that 
heritage of good in the ethical sphere, the world again stands 
indebted to the theocracy of Moses. ^ 

3. For a still further proof of the actual working of the theo- 
cracy on the side of good, we look to the results it produced in 
the persanal and family life of the people. Here, also, there is 
evidence of a fruit in Israel, which was nowhere else borne in 
the ancient world. Not, indeed, to the extent it should have 
been among the subjects of the theocracy, even in the better 
periods of its history ; while, at times, corruption came in with 
such sweeping violence, that it seemed as if all were to be borne 
along by the current. But look to the history as a whole — look 
to it more especially as it appears in the better and more pro- 
minent members of the theocracy, and the superiority of Israel 
will be seen to be beyond dispute, in the things which more 
peculiarly constitute the worth and well-being of a people. 
With many of the nations of antiquity they could stand no 
comparison, as regards matters of secondary moment — the cul- 
tivation of science and learning, and whatever may be included 
in the sphere of taste, refinement, and art. But where did life 
exhibit so many of the purer graces and the more solid virtues? 
Or, where on the side of truth and righteousness were such 
perils braved, and such heroic deeds performed ? There alone 
were the interests of truth and righteousness even known in 
such a manner as to reach the depths of conscience, and bring 

1 It is monrellous, that the practical working of the theocracy, as thus seen 
reflected in its writings — the pervading, and intensely ethical spirit that cha- 
racterizes these, and that in respect to the heart, not less than the outward 
conduct, should not alone have been sufficient to conyince all of the fundamen- 
tally spiritual character of the theocratic constitution and its ordinances of ser- 
Tice. If these had been, as some even eyangelical writers assert, *' quite irres- 
pective of personal character, conduct, or faith" — if the covenant and its insti- 
tutions *'had nothing to do with any single individual, but only with the nation 
of Israel," and was *' quite irrespective of individual righteousness" — if, in 
short, aU was merely national, outward, ceremonial, in the framework of the 
polity, would it not be an inexplicable anomaly, that the writings connected 
with it — its histories, songs, didactic and prophetical discourses — should all be 
so peculiarly ethical in their tone, and personal in their application. But it 
was morally impossible, that the laws and ordinances of the theocracy could 
be of such a merely formal and outward character; the spiritual and holy 
nature of Qod forbade it ; and from that nature, as shown in the second and 
third particulars of the first division, everything took its determining and influ- 
ential form. 
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fully into play the nobler feelings and affections of the heart. 
What elsewhere was contemplated by a select few merely as a 
fine ideal, or reckoned fit and proper to be done should circum- 
stances favour the attempt, assumed here the form of lofty 
principle, and laid upon the spirit the bonds of a sacred obliga- 
tion, which, instead of weakly bending to circumstances, sought 
rather to make circumstances bend to it. It is to Israel, there- 
fore, alone of all the nations of antiquity, that we must turn 
alike for the more pure and lovely, and for the more stirring 
examples of moral excellence. Sanctified homes, where the 
influence of the truth elevated the relations of domestic and 
family life, and where something was to be seen of the confiding 
simplicity, the holy freedom, and peaceful repose of heaven- 
lives of patient endurance and suffering, or of strong wrestling 
for the rights of conscience, and the privilege of yielding to the 
behests of duty — ^manifestations of zeal and love, in behalf of 
the higher interests of mankind, such as could scorn all inferior 
considerations of flesh and blood, and even rise at times in 
*'the elected saints" to such a noble elevation, that they have 
"wished themselves razed out of the book of life, in an ecstacy 
of charity, and feeling of infinite communion" (Bacon:) — ^for 
refreshing sights and ennobling exhibitions like tnese, we must 
repair to the annals of that chosen seed, who were trained 
under the eye of God, and moulded by the sacred institutions 
of His kingdom. How different from what is recorded of the 
worldly, self-willed, and luxurious Asiatics around them ? And 
how fraught with lessons of wisdom and heroic example to 
future times and other generations of men ! 

It is impossible, however, by any general survey, to appre- 
hend aright the difference that here separates Jew from Gen- 
tile — to make fully palpable the wide chasm that lies between 
life as formed and maintained under the Jewish theocracy, and 
as groping its devious way, or rioting at will amid the darkness 
and corruptions of heathenism. We should need to descend 
into the particular details of comparative history. And merely 
to indicate what might be done, let it just be thought, how pecu- 
liar to Israel, how unlike to what is elsewhere to be met with, 
are such family-pictures as those of Boaz and Ruth, Elimelech 
and Hannah ! or such characters as those of Samuel, Elijah, 
and the more distinguished prophets ! Let but one be selected, 
who had truly imbibed the spirit of the theocracy, and entered 
cordially into its design: take David, for example, of whom 
that may strictly be said, notwithstanding a few mournful 
failures, which he himself most bitterly deplored; and where, 
in those ancient times, shall any approach be found to his mar- 
vellous combination of gifts and graces ? Where may we descry 
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a character, at once so high-toned and so fully orbed? Think 
of this man as passing from the rustic simplicities of shepherd- 
life to the throne of the kingdom, yet bearing with him still the 
same tender, open, and glowing heart — treated on his way to 
the throne with the basest ingratitude and most ruthless perse- 
cution, forced even to become for many tedious years the tenant 
of savage wilds and caves of the desert, yet never lifting, when 
it was in his power to do so, the arm of vengeance, but ever 
repaying evil with good, and over the fall of his fiercest p>erse- 
cutor raising the notes of a most pathetic lamentation — distin- 
guished above others by deeds of chivalry and military prowess, 
by which the kingdom was raised from its oppression and 
widely extended in its domain, yet reigning, not for selfish 
ambition or personal glory, but as Jehovah's servant for the 
establishment of truth and righteousness in the land — ^fted, 
moreover, with a genius so fine, with sympathies so fresh and 
strong, as to be able to originate a new species of poetry, yet 
consecrating all to the service of the same Lord, in celebrating 
the praise of His doings, and telling forth the moods and expe- 
riences of the soul in its efforts to be conformed to the will of 
Heaven — and doing it in strains of such touching pathos and 
power, that they have found an echo in every pious bosom 
through succeeding generations, and to myriaos have proved 
the solace and support of spiritual life. The history of remote 
times can, indeed, tell of individuals, who have risen from hum- 
ble and sequestered life, to sit with princes of the earth, or 
increase the glory of their country; but it can tell of no indi- 
vidual fitted by many degrees to be placed beside that shepherd- 
king and sweet psalmist of Israel. Nor could it have told of 
him, but for the theocratic constitution, with which he was so 
closely identified, and of which, in the main features of his 
spirit and character, he was at once the legitimate offspring 
and the proper representative. 

May we not appeal in proof of all we have said, to the com- 
mon sentiments of Christendom? Why have the thoughts and 
feelings, not of the superstitious or devout merely, but of the 
most enlightened and spiritual in later times, hung around the 
region of the old theocracy, with an attraction which they have 
found nowhere else? Why still, after centuries of desolation 
have passed' over it, does it seem invested with so peculiar a 
glory? No doubt, in great part, because on it were performed 
the marvellous transactions of gospel history — because there are 

«* The holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet. 
Which eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our f^vantage, on the bitter cross." 
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Yet not, by any means, on that account alone. The interest 
thence arising, is but the enhancement and consummation of 
that which is awakened by the long train of similar characters 
and events which had distinguished it in the ages preceding. 
These did of themselves raise the land of Israel to a height, in 
moral estimation, above all the kingdoms of the earth — render- 
ing it emphatically the region of light and valley of vision — the 
land of uprightness, where were found the habitations of the 
righteous, where angels visited, where prophets witnessed and 
struggled for the cause of God, and men of faith and piety 
hazarded their lives for the kingdom of heaven. There, in 
short, as nowhere else in the ancient world, were moral elements 
of a high and ennobling kind, not only embodied in the ideal of 
the theocratic polity of Israel, but exhibited also in the results 
actually produced by it among the people ; and the hallowed 
feelings and associations of which the land itself is the object, 
are a standing and hereditary evidence of the fact. 

So much, then, for the favourable side of the picture ; but, 
undoubtedly, there is another, that must go along with it to 
give a fair exhibition of the reality. The Jewish theocracy con- 
tained also elements of weakness and imperfection, which mate- 
rially hindered the fulness of its eflBciency, and rendered its ter- 
mination in the original form ultimately a matter of necessity. 
The existence of such elements, to some extent, was unavoida- 
ble, on account of the comparatively immature stage of the 
Divine economy, to which the old theocracy belonged; for, as 
that economy is formed on the plan of a regular progression, it 
was inevitable but that there should be imperfections in the 
earlier as compared with the later forms of administration. 
What, then, were those elements of weakness? It will be 
enough, if here they are briefly indicated. 

(1.) First of all may be named the local and earthly condi- 
tions, with which it was entwined. These, as already stated, 
were of great service in giving objectivity to the truths and prin- 
ciples of the theocracy, rendering them more palpable to men^s 
view, and lending, as it were, outward sense to faith, that it 
might, through the near and visible, realize the unseen and eter- 
nal. But there was, at the same time, a tendency formed to 
contract the idea of God, and the interests of the economy, too 
much within those local and earthly bounds — to rest in them, 
instead of rising through them to a higher sphere, and more 
enlarged views. From want of discernment and faith, multi- 
tudes were always giving way to this tendency-blocking simply 
to the temporal recompense, and thereby becoming selfish and 
sordid in their minds — regarding God as little more than, in 
the restricted heathen sense, the tutelary God of the land and 
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people of Israel — ^yea, regarding Him as, even within that local 
territory, chiefly confining the manifestations of His presence 
to the place and ordinances, in which He chose to put His 
name — ^and, by natural consequence, regarding themselves as 
in a position of privileged antagonism to the heathen, rather 
than as furnished with peculiar endowments and opportunities 
to do them service. All this, doubtless, proceeded on a misin- 
terpretation and abuse of the local and earthly conditions, amid 
which the theocracy was set, and tended, in so far as it might 
be practised, virtually to subvert the ends of the institution. 
But there can be no doubt that, with the mass of the people, 
matters took very much the direction now indicated, and that 
this feature in the Jewish theocracy proved, in the result, a 
material element of weakness. (2.^ As another thing of this 
description, must be mentioned tne predominantly outward 
character of the means employed to maintain the knowledge of 
God, and a course of obedience to His will. These took the 
distinctive form of law, and consequently, even when they con- 
veyed direct instruction as to the things to be believed and 
done, they were imposed from without, and formed a yoke of 
service resting upon the individual, rather than a spirit of life 
springing up and working within. Not only so, but a ereat 
part of the instruction thus conveyed, and of the moral traming 
connected with it, was tied to ritual forms and observances, in 
which the external act was always the first and most prominent 
thing to be attended to; since the object aimed at by them was 
first to form the habit of obedience, and through the habit to 
establish the principle. Imperfection was obviously stamped 
upon this mode of action ; and the result was, that many stopt 
short at the earlier stage of the course, satisfied themselves with 
the mere form of knowledge and of truth in the law, and never 
attained to the inward power of life, which becomes a law to 
itself. In such a case, coldness, formality, distrust of God, 
selfishness of spirit, corruption of manners, necessarily ensued — 
how commonly and fatally, the records of the nation but too 
amply testify — ^yet how far from being an inevitable result of 
the polity, how certainly arising from a failure in apprehending 
or using aright the privileges belonging to it, equally appears 
from the examples of faith, and spirituality, and love, always 
found in a select portion of the community. In short, the 
system, in its ostensible aspect, had a tendency to the formal 
and outward, and, on the part of the great majority, it was not 
met by a suflBcient counteractive. (3.) DiflSculties, and by 
reason of diflSculties, imperfections of administration, must be 
named as a third great element of weakness in the theocratic 
constitution, and of comparative failure in its working. The 
VOL. n. 62 
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administration of aflFairs, as to its ultimate authority and power, 
was in the hands of God Himself; but, in ordinary circum- 
stances, it was necessarily exercised by those who were put in 
stations of trust, and were more peculiarly called to act as His 
servants. Now, these were not only beset by the difficulties 
arising from human frailty and imperfection in themselves, but, 
by special difficulties, adhering to the law they had to adminis- 
ter. For this law, as we have said, however outward in form, 
was still essentially inward in principle ; it was the law of Him, 
who is emphatically a Spirit, and required nothing less than 
habitual holiness in heart and conduct. To administer such a 
law properly, required discernment of spirits, as well as observ- 
ance of outward actions; it required often dealings with the 
conscience ; and this, again, could not be adequately performed, 
except by those who had themselves a conscience void of oflFence 
toward (jod and man. Then, the sanctions of the law, which, 
for deliberate overt transgressions, imposed the penalty of 
death — necessarily imposed it, for otherwise there could have 
been no proper exhibition of sin and holiness, as they are known 
in the Divine government — these sanctions brought other diffi- 
culties into the administration. For men, who had themselves 
imperfect views of sin and holiness, naturally felt averse to the 
enforcement of what was threatened ; offences were suffered to 
proceed with impunity ; '^ the law was slacked, and judgment 
did not proceed;'* and, from the mixed state of things, which 
in consequence resulted, neither could the blessing nor the curse 
be made good in such a way as to manifest fully the righteous- 
ness of God. First, partial disorders; then general decay; 
finally, total decrepitude and dissolution came on. (4.) Once 
more, an element of weakness and imperfection in the old theo- 
cracy, and the fundamental ground, indeed, of all the others, 
consisted in the defective nature of its revelations, in those 
things especially which concern the relation of God to man. 
Near as God was to Israel, and accessible in worship, compared 
with what he was to the heathen, there was still a great gulf. 
Satisfaction was not yet made to the deeper wants and necessi- 
ties of the soul. The demands of law and the guilt of sin stood 
more prominently out than the riches of Divine grace, and 
righteousness, and love. A thick veil hung over the things 
which were to form the great redemption of man, and which, 
when they came, were to exert the mightiest influence upon 
the soul for good, and immensely raise the whole sphere of a 
believer's condition. For want of these, the theocracy in Israel 
was necessarily defective in the more vital functions, and could 
not fail to be partial and imperfect in its actual working. On 
this account, also, it had to stand so much in the outer sphere 
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of things, the higher and better being as yet not directly avail- 
able; and so, in comparison of what was to come, it might fitly 
be designated "weak and unprofitable.*' 

On the whole, therefore, we perceive that the Jewish theo- 
cracy, as to its actual working, was of a mixed description. It 
had results connected with it of a most important and interest- 
ing character, on account of which the world then, and, indeed, 
for all time, has become largely its debtor. But, at the same 
time, there were imperfections in its framework which gave 
rise to many failures in the accomplishment of what it aimed 
at; so that the idea it embodied of a kingdom of God on 
earth was never more than very partially realized — and, as 
became but too manifest in the progress of time, could not be 
realized under so imperfect and provisional a state of things. 

in. Still it did not properly die; for nothing that is of God 
perishes, or ultimately fails of its destination ; in so far as there 
may be change, it can only be in the particular form assumed, 
or the mode of operation. This will appear in regard to the 
subject before us, if we turn now, in the third place, to consider 
the JeVish theocracy in respect to its ulterior development and 
final issues. 

There was a striking difference, in this respect, between the 
kingdom of God in Israel, and the worldly kingdoms by which 
it was surrounded, and for a time overborne. "Their end and 
aim," so even the semi-rationalist, Ewald, writes, in his His- 
tory of the Jewish People, "lay only in themselves, rose into 
strength through human power and caprice, and again passed 
away. But here (viz. in the Jewish theocracy) we have, for 
the first time in history, a kingdom which finds its origin and 
its aim external to itself, which did not come into being of man, 
nor of man attained to its future increase ; therefore, a king- 
dom which, itself affecting only what is divine, carries also in 
its bosom the germ of an eternal duration, in spite of all inci- 
dental change, preserves still its inner truth, and revives anew 
in Christianity as with the freshness of a second youth." ^ It 
was not, however, reserved for the historian of the past to dis- 
cover this mark of superiority in the theocratic kingdom ; it was 
done as well by the prophets of the future, and never more 
clearly and emphatically than when the external fortunes of 
the kingdom were in the most enfeebled or prostrate condition. 
"Unto us a child is born," said Isaiah, in the time of Ahaz, 
when everything was tottering to its fall, " unto us a Son is 
given; ana the government shall be upon His shoulder; and 

I Geschiohte, ii. 138. 
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His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace: Of the 
increase of His government and peace there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, 
and to establish it with judgment and with justice from hence- 
forth, even for ever.*' Not only so, but when the kingdom had 
fallen to its very foundations, and to the eye of sense lay smit- 
ten by the rod of Babylon as with an irrecoverable doom, that 
precisely was the time, and Babylon itself the place, chosen by 
God to reveal, through His servant Daniel, the certain resur- 
rection of the kingdom, and its ultimate triumph over all rival 
powers and adverse influences. In contradistinction to the 
Chaldean and other worldly kingdoms, which were all destined 
to pass away, and become as the dust of the summer threshing- 
floor, he announced the setting up of a kingdom by the God of 
heaven, which should never be destroyed — a kingdom which, in 

Erinciple, should be the same with the Jewish theocracy, and in 
istory should form but a renewal and prolongation, in happier 
circumstances, of its existence; for it was to be, as of old, a 
kingdom of priests to God, or of the people of the saints of the 
Most High; and, as such, an everlasting kingdom, which all 
dominions were to serve and obey. And as this kingdom was 
imaged in the visions of Daniel by one having the appearance 
of a son of man, so did it begin, in the last days of the Jewish 
theocracy, to assume a formal existence in the person of Him 
who purposely took the title of Son of Man to Himself, that He 
might be the more easily recognized as the Head of Daniel's 
kingdom of saints — the Keviver of the Old, and, at the same 
time, the Founder of the New^-coming to establish, as of Him- 
self, the kingdom of heaven, and yet coming to occupy the 
throne of His father David. What, indeed, was the end and 
purpose of His mission? What the design of His sufferings 
and death? Simply to raise up for Himself a community of 
saints — a royal priesthood, with whom, and through whom. He 
might exercise dominion in the earth. And so, as the world 
began with a theocratic paradise, in which God associated Him- 
self in closest fellowship with man, and man, in turn, acknow- 
ledged no law, was subject to no authority but God's ; in like 
manner, it shall end with a paradise and theocracy restored, 
when no kingdom shall any longer appear but the Lord's, and 
to the farthest bounds of the earth, the saints shall live and 
reim with Him in glory. 

It is, undoubtedly, with Christ's appearance and work for the 
salvation of men — in other words, with the institution of the 
New Testament Church — that we are to connect the theocracy 
in its new, more expanded, and permanent form. And yet, in 
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what may be designated the most fundamental characteristic of 
this form — ^in the comparative disuse of the outward and carnal 
for the more inward and spiritual elements of strength, it might 
not improperly be said, that the times of Daniel and the cap- 
tivity formed the turning-point from the Old to the New, and 
that thenceforward the one was continually shading into the 
other. The external framework and political aspect of the 
kingdom, in its original and independent state, had assimilated 
it too much to the kingdoms of this world, had always had the 
effect of taking off the minds of the people from the things in 
which their polity differed from that of others, had led them, 
in short, from undue regard to the external and secular features 
in the constitution of the kingdom, to lose sight of the great 
truths and principles which constituted the real elements of its 
strength and permanence. The special efforts put forth from 
time to time to check this carnalizing tendency, had proved 
unavailing. The mission, for example, of Samson, the exter- 
nally strong, but internally weak, Nazarite, so singularly fur- 
nished, and yet accomplishing so little (in each respect the exact 
type of the people) — the higher and more successful mission of 
Samuel, who, shortly after the times of Samson, and by no 
weapons of war, but by the spiritual agency of God's word, and 
the labours of like-minded men, trained and drawn together by 
the schools of the prophets, brought in a period of revival — the 
occasional missions and still higher gifts of the later prophets ; 
as, also, the earnest spiritual strivings of David, and some of his 
better successors, in the administration of the kingdom : these 
things, and others of a like kind, though all pointing in one 
direction, and perpetually sounding in the ears of the people a 
call to look to the realities of Divme truth and righteousness, 
enshrined in their peculiar polity, as the bulwarks of their 
safety and well-being, were never more than partial and transi- 
tory in their influence. The more carnal elements of power — 
worldly resources and expedients — ^the things in which they 
resembled, not those in which they differed from, the nations of 
heathendom, always rose to the ascendant, and marred the pro- 
per working of the theocracy by the carnality and corruption of 
the world. Hence, as a last resort, the Lora laid prostrate the 
independence of the kingdom, annihilated its political power by 
the hand of the King of Babylon, and by the captivity and sub- 
sequent dispersion of the people, suspended, to a Iftrge extent, 
even the more peculiar observances of worship. Thev were 
thus driven more from the outward shell to the inward kernel, 
and led to seek the ground of their strength and relative supe- 
riority in the grand truths and principles of the theocracy. 
And seeking it thus^ they found that, even amid external ruin, 
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the way was still open to the greatest power and gloij. Daniel, 
and his companions in Babylon, by their uncomprising adhe- 
rence to the truth, and the special direction and support they 
in consequence received from the hand of God, showed in Baby- 
lon itself that a might slumbered in their arm, which was capa- 
ble of the greatest things, which could carry them at the very 
seat of the world's empire to the highest place of power and 
influence — a type of that victorious energv, and progressive 
advancement to glory, which were destined to appear in the 
true, the spiritual members of the theocracy. And sad and 
humiliating as they were, in one respect, yet in another and 
higher respect, important benefits were derived by the covenant 
people from their period of exile, from the comparative mean- 
ness of their circumstances after the time of restoration, and 
their prolonged dispersion throughout the cities of heathendom. 
For these led, among other things, to the institution of the 
Bjrnagogue with its simpler forms of worship, and helped mate- 
rially to work the people into a greater freedom from what was 
local and outward, spiritualized and elevated their ideas of 
divine things, and enlarged their opportunities of displaying the 
banner, which God had given them because of the truth, in the 
sight of the heathen. 

A great advance was thus made in the fortunes that befell 
the theocracy and its people, in preparation for the coming of 
Christ, and the institution of the New Testament ChurcL 
What was earthly and carnal in it was made to fall into com- 
parative abeyance, that the glory of its spiritual excellence 
might be brought more prominently into view. But it was 
only by the mission of Christ that the change was properly 
effected, and that provision was fully made for the establish- 
ment of a theocratic kingdom among men. By the union in 
His person of the Divine and human, by the infinite satisfac- 
tion accomplished in His death for sin, by the clear revelations 
of His word, and the plentiful endowments of His Spirit, the 
truth embodied in the old theocracy was extricated from its 
cumbrous environments, and raised to a nobler elevation. And 
by the institution of a church founded in this truth — a church 
confined to no local territory or temporal jurisdictions, but 
chartered with the rights of universal citizenship, holding 
directly of Christ as its Divine head, and committed to the 
hands of those, who in every place might receive His Gospel 
and exhibit the virtues of His Divine life — ^by such an institu- 
tion He set the theocratic principle on a new course of develop- 
ment, and gave it, as it were, a commission to take posses- 
sion of the habitable globe. A noble calling, indeed, for the 
Church to have received ! Would that she had always under- 
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stood arigbt its nature, and entered into the mind of Christ as 
to the way by which it should be carried into eflFect! How 
plain did all seem to have been made to her hand, by the 
course of preparation going before, and still more by the actual 
teaching of Christ and His apostles ! In laying the founda- 
tions of the Church, and labouring to give the right tone, as 
well as the needed impulse to all future times, how carefully 
did they abstain from intermeddling with anything but the 
truth of God, and its manifestation to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men ! How clear was it that the weapons of their 
warfare were not carnal but spiritual! They had perfect 
confidence in the higher elements of power; and, rejectmg all 
others as unsuitable to their vocation, they sought "by pure- 
ness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left*' — ^by such means, but only by such, they 
sought to raise men into living fellowship with God, and bring 
Goa s will and authority to rule in the affairs of men. 

But the Church had not proceeded far on her course, till she 
began to distrust these spiritual weapons; and by a retrograde 
movement fell back upon the weak and beggarly elements, 
which in earlier times had proVed the constant source of imper- 
fection and failure, and from which the Church of the New 
Testament should have counted it her distinctive privilege to be 
free. Instead of the common priesthood of believing souls, 
anointed by the Spirit of holiness, and dwelling in the secret 
place of the Most Hi^h, a select priesthood of artificial distinc- 
tions and formal service were constituted the chief depositaries 
of grace and virtue ; instead of the simple manifestation of the 
truth to the heart, there came the muffled drapery of sym- 
bolical rites and bodily ministrations; and for the patient 
endurance of evil, or the earnest endeavour to overcome it with 
good, resort was had to the violence of the sword, and the 
coercive measures of arbitrary power. Strange delusion ! As 
if the mere form and shadow of the truth were mightier than 
the truth itself — or the circumstantial adjuncts of the faith 
were of more worth than its essential attributes — or the crouch- 
ing dread and enforced subjection of bondmen were a sacrifice 
to God more acceptable than the childlike and ready obedi- 
ence of loving hearts! Such a depravation of the spirit of 
the Gospel could not fail to carry its own curse and judgment 
along with it; and history leaves no room to doubt, that as 
men's views went out in this false direction, the tide of carnal- 
ity and corruption flowed in; the Christian theocracy, as of 
old the Jewish, was carried captive by the world; the spouse 
became an harlot, • 
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This mournful defection was descried from the outset, and in 
vivid colours was portrayed on the page of prophetic revelation, 
as a warning to the Church, to beware of compromising the 
truth of God, or attempting to seek the living among the dead. 
What constitutes the peculiar glory of the Gospel, and should 
ever have been regarded as forming the main secret of its 
strength, is the extent to which its tidings furnish an insight 
into the mind of God, and the power it confers on those who 
receive it to look as with open face into the realities of the 
Divine kingdom. Doing this in a manner altogether its own, 
it reaches the depths of thought and feeling in the bosom, takes 
possession of the inner man, and implants there a spirit of life, 
which works with sovereign power on the things around it, and 
casts aside, as being no longer needed, the external props and 
appliances, that were required by the demands of a feebler age. 
Not that Christianity is altogether independent of outward 
things, and refuses the aid of the world in so far as this may be 
of service in providing defences for the truth, or securing for 
it a free course and a favourable consideration among men. 
There are respects, in which the earth can help the woman. 
And the very tendency of the truth to work from within out- 
wards — to work on till it bring under its sway the whole 
domain, first of the personal relations, then of the social, finally 
of the public and political, naturally leads, and, in a sense, 
compels those who are conscious of its power, to make every- 
thing under their control subservient to its design. How far 
they may rightfully go in thb direction can only, with good 
men, be a question of fitness and propriety, viewed in connec- 
tion with the state of the Church, the condition of the world, 
and the spirit of Christianity itself. But with such men it 
never ought to be, it never can jvAitly be, a question, whether 
the external should so far be brought in upon the internal 
affairs of the Divine kingdom, as to allow the truth to be over- 
shadowed by outward pomp and circumstance, impeded in its 
working by the restraints of worldlv power, or thrust upon 
men's consciences by weapons of violence. No ; the kingdom 
established by the Gospel is essentially spiritual ; it is a king- 
dom of righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost; and 
when true to itself, and conducted in harmony with the mind 
of its Divine Head, it must ever give to the spiritual the 
ascendancy over the carnal, and look for its gradual extension 
and final triumph to the power and influence of the truth 
itself. 

Therefore — to sum up the whole matter, and to indicate, in a 
word, how one part links itself with another, and all with the 
responsibilities of a Christian calling — the Church of Christ, 
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according to its idea, is the theocracy in its new, its higher, its 
perennial form; since it is that, in which God peculiarly dwells, 
and with which He identifies His character and glory. Every 
individual member of this Church, according to the proper idea 
of his membership, is a kin^ and a priest to Ood ; therefore, 
not in bondage to the world, nor dividing between the world 
and God, but recognizing God in all, honouring and obeying 
God in all, and receiving power, as a prince with God, to pre- 
vail over the evil and corruption of the world. Every particu- 
lar church, in like manner, is, according to the idea of its 
calling, a company of such kings and priests; therefore bound 
indiviaually and collectively to strive, that the idea may be 
realized within the pale of their communion — Abound perpetually 
to endeavour, that, as far as possible, everything belonging to 
it may be so constituted and administered, as shall be most 
conducive to soundness of doctrine and purity of manners. 
Thus, if the Divine order were followed, and the duties it im- 
poses were faithfully carried out, the truth would be steadfastly 
maintained; nor only maintained, but spread, from heart to 
heart, from member to member, from the hallowed circles of 
Christian communities to the world around; until, by the ad- 
vancing movements of spiritual light, and the effijdgence of 
latter-day glory, society in every part shall become regenerated 
to God, and all power, and authority, and rule, shall give way 
before the one heaven-anointed King, to whom the heritage of 
the earth belongs. 
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APPENDIX A. 



VIEWS OF THE REFORMEBS REGARDINa THE 
SABBATH.— Page 126. 

We regret that Hengstenberg, in His recent treatise on the Lord's day, 
takes much the same coarse with those referred to in the note, of 
producing Quotations from the writings of the Reformers, that present 
only one siae of their opinions, and without any qualifying statement 
as to there being grounds on which they also acknowledged the abiding 
obligation of a weekly Sabbath. Any one would conclude from the 
representation he has given, that the stream of sentiment ran entirely 
in one direction. There are undoubtedly yery strong, as we think, 
ungiiarded and improper, and, as might seem at first sight, quite con- 
clusive declarations in the writings and authorized standaros of the 
Reformers, against Sabbatical observances. Thus Luther, in his 
Larger Catechism, says, '^ Gtod set apart the seventh day, and appointed 
it to be observed, and commanded diat it should be considered holy 
above all others; and this command, as far as the outward observance 
was concerned, was given to the Jews alone, that they should abstain 
from hard labour, and rest, in order that both man and beast 
might be refreshed, and not be worn out by constant work. There- 
fore, this commandment, literally understood, does not apply to us 
Christians ; for it is entirely outward, like other ordinances of the 
Old Testament, bound to modes, and persons, and times, uid customs, 
all of which are now left free by Christ." So again, in the Auesburg 
Confession, expressing not only the mind of Luther, but also of 
Melancthon and the leading Lutheran Reformers, << Great disputes 
have arisen concerning the change of the law, concerning the oeremo- 
monies of the new law, concerning the change of the Sabbath, which 
have all sprung from the false persuasion, that the worship in the 
Church ought to correspond to the Levitical service. They who think 
that the observance of the Lord's day was instituted by the Church 
in place of the Sabbath, as a necessair thing, completely err. Scrip- 
ture grants, that the observance of the Sabbath now is free; for it 
teaches, that since the introduction of the gospel. Mosaic ceremonies 
are no longer necessary." To add onlv one more, and that from the 
Reformed Church, the Helvetic Confession drawn up in 1566, after 
referring to the observance of Sunday in early times, and the advan- 
tages derived from it. adds the foUowinp: statement: '' But we do not 
418 
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tolerate here either superstition or the Jewish mode of observanoe. 
For we do not believe that one day is holier than another, or that rest 
in itself is pleasing to God. We keep the Sunday, not the Sabbath, 
by a voluntary observance." 

Now, we freely admit, that such statements, taken by themselves, 
and viewed apart from the circumstances of the time, might very natu- 
rally be understood to imply an absolute freedom from any proper 
obligation to keep the Lora's day. But it ought, first of all, to be 
borne in mind, that the subject engaged a comparatively small share 
of the attention of the Reformers, and that, in so far as it did, they 
were placed in circumstances fitted to give a peculiar bias to their 
thoughts and language. There is no regular and systematic treatise 
on the Sabbath in the works of the more eminent divines of that 
period; it is only incidentally alluded to in connection with other 
points, such as the power of the Church in decreeing ceremonies, or 
briefly discussed in their commentaries on Scripture, or finally, made 
the subject of a few paragraphs under the Fourth Commandment, in 
their elements of Christian doctrine. A few minutes might suffice to 
read what each one of the Reformers has left on record concerning the 
permanent obligation of the Sabbath; indeed, that part of the ques- 
tion is rather summarily decided on, than calmlv and satisfactorily 
examined. It was only about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when a controversy arose concerning it in Holland, that it b^an 
to attract much notice on the Continent, and that a careful investiga- 
tion was made into the grounds of its existing obligation. Before the 
meeting of the famous Synod of Dort, considerable heats had been 
occasioned by the subject m the province of Zealand; and with the 
view of somewhat allaying these, or at least restraining them within 
certain bounds, that Synod, in one of its last sederunts, held on the 
17th May, 1618, ana after the departure of the foreign deputies, 
passed certain resolutions which were intended to serve as interim 
rules for the direction of those who might still choose to agitate the 
controversy, until it might be fully and formally discussed in a future 
synod. These resolutions were passed in the course of one day, and 
were carried with the consent of the Zealand brethren themselves, so 
that thev may be regarded as embodying the nearly unanimous judg- 
ment of the Dutch Church at that period. They are as follows: 
1. '< In the Fourth Commandment there is something ceremonial and 
something moral ; 2. The ceremonial was the rest of the seventh day, 
and the rigid observance of that day prescribed by the Jewish people; 
8. But the moral is, that a certain and stated day was appointed for 
the worship of Grod, and such rest as is necessary for the worship of 
God, and devout meditation upon him; 4. The Sabbath of the Jews 
having been abrogated, the Lord's day must be solemnly sanctified by 
Christians; 5. From the time of the apostles this day was always 
observed in the ancient Catholic Church; 6. The day must be so 
consecrated to Divine worship, that there shall be a cessation from all 
servile works, excepting those which are done on account of some pre- 
sent necessi^, and from such recreations as are discordant with the 
worship of God." 
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The publishing of these resolutions had not the desired effect; for 
neither did the controversy cease, nor was it carried on within the pre- 
scribed bounds. A few years afterwards a treatise on the subject was 
published by Gomar, then at the head of the Calvinists, disputing two 
or three of the resolutions. He was soon replied to at considerable 
length by Walseus; and still more elaborately, some years later, by 
J. Altingius. It was then first that the points connected with the per- 
manent obligation of the Fourth Commandment came to be fully dis- 
cussed in the churches of the Reformation. And if certain mistakes 
in the way of handling the matter appeared in the writings of the 
earlier divines, we may be the less surprised when we know the com- 
paratively small share it had in their inquiries and meditations. 

But if we further take into account the circumstances in which 
they were placed, we shall be still less surprised at the particular 
error they adopted; for these naturally gave their minds the bias 
which led them to embrace it. The gigantic system of heresy and 
corruption i^inst which they had to contend, was chiefly distin- 
guished by the multitude of its superstitious rites and ceremonies, 
and the substitution of an outward attendance upon these for a simple 
faith in Christ; as the ground of men's acceptance before God. This 
false method of salvation by works had branched itself out into so 
many ramifications, and had taken such a powerful hold of the minds 
of men, that the Reformers were in a manner constrained to speak 
of all outward observances as in themselves worthless, and not pro- 
perly required to the salvation of sinners. They represented, in the 
strongest terms, the inward nature of the kingdom of God, its inde- 
pendence of things in themselves outward and ceremonial, so that no 
bodily service, merely as such, was incumbent upon Christians as it 
had been in Judaism^ but was only to be used as a help for minister- 
ing to, or an occasion for exercising the graces of a Christian life. 
Hence, in the Augsburg Confession, difference of days and distinc- 
tions of food are ckssed together, as things about which so many false 
opinions had gathered, that ** though in themselves indifferent, they 
had become no longer so." And the false opinions are particularly 
specified to be such as tended to produce the conviction, that people 
thought themselves entitled by those corporeal satisfactions to deserve 
the remission of their sins. Melancthon, in his defence of that Con- 
fession, arguing against the idea so prevalent regarding the Church 
and her external ceremonies, affirms, that *^ the apostles did not wish 
us to consider such rites as necessary to our justification before God. 
They did not wish to impose any burden of that kind upon our con- 
sciences; did not wish that righteousness and sin should be placed in 
the observance of days, of food, and such things. Nay, Paul declares 
opinions of such a kind to be doctrines of devils." In like manner, 
Calvin, in his remarks upon the Fourth Commandment, contained in 
his Institutes, says, that as the Jewish Sabbath was but a shadow of 
Christ, ^* there ought to be amongst Christians no superstitious ob- 
servance of days;" and that to regard the sanctification of every 
seventh, though not precisely the last day of the week, as the moral 
part of the Fourth Commandment; was '< only to change the day in 
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despite of the Jews, and at the same time to keep up in the mind the 
conviction of its sanctity/' Quotations of a like import might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely; but there can be no need for it, as all 
who are even moderately acquainted with the times and writings of 
the Reformers must know, that from the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and the peculiar nature of the warfare they were called 
to wage, such expressions regarding outward ceremonies in general, 
and the sanctification of the Lord's day in particular, are both of 
frequent occurrence, and easily accounted for. At the same time, 
though such expressions unquestionably involve a doctrinal error, so 
far as the Lord's day, at least, is concerned, no one reaUy acquainted 
with the spirit of their writings can need to be told that it is uie mere 
opus operatum — the outward service alone that is there spoken of. 
Nothing more, after all, is meant, than that the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink — that there is no essential inherent sanctity in 
the days and observances considered by themselves, as apart from the 
way in which they are used, and the ends for which they are ap- 
pointed. That the Reformers did not mean the statements referred 
to, to be taken in the most unqualified sense, is evident alone from 
their views of the primeval Sabbath. They held, we believe, without 
any exception worth naming, that the weekly Sabbath appointed at 
the creation had a universal aspect, and has a descending obligation 
to future times. We have already given the judgment of Calvin, and 
also of Luther on this subject. (See pp. 112, 118.) 

Beza was of the same mind, as will appear from a quotation to be 
produced shortly. So also Peter Martyr, who, in his Loci Com,j 
B&jB — " God could indeed have appointed all or many days for His 
own worship, but since He knew that we were doomed to eat our 
bread by the sweat of our face, He rested one in seven, on which, dis- 
carding other works, we should apply to that alone." And BuUinger, 
who says on Matt. xii. — " Sabbaih signifies rest, and is taken for that 
day which was consecrated to rest. But the observance of that rest 
was always famous and of highest antiquity, not invented and brought 
forth for the first time by Moses when he introduced the law; for in 
the Decalogue it is said, 'Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,' thereby admonishing them that it was of ancient institution." 
And to pass over many of the learned writers, from whom similar 
extracts might be taken, we conclude with the testimony of Pareus, 
who, though not properly a Reformer, was yet the disciple of the Re- 
formers, and who, in his commentary on Gen. ii. 3, says — "It pertains 
to us to keep holy the day sanctified by God, by imitating His rest. 
To imitate the rest of God is not to be idle, to do nothing, for God was 
not idle, nor did He bless idleness; neither is it to feign that a sanc- 
tity was impressed upon that day (as hypocrites do, who make an idol 
of the Sabbath ;) but it is, according to God's example, to cease from 
our works, that is from sins, which properly are our works, tending 
most of all to desecrate the Sabbath, and from the labours of this life, 
to which the six days are destined. It is, further, to apply the Sab- 
bath to Divine worship, by teaching, hearing, meditating, doing those 
things which pertain to the true knowledge and worship of God, to 
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the love of our neighbour, and our own salvation. Such sanctification 
is suitable every day; for in blessing the seventh day, Cbd did not 
curse other days; but the sanctification was, by way of distinction, 
pronounced upon that day, on which no other labours were to entan- 
gle us." 

It is evident, that with such views regarding the ori^nal appoint- 
ment and descending obligation of a weekly Sabbath, the Reformers 
could only have disowned the duty of keeping a Christian Sabbath, by 
being inconsistent with themselves, and could only have denied the 
abiding obligation of the Fourth Commandment, by holding some 
peculiar notions (different from those now generallv entertained) re- 
spectipg the import of that commandment. We believe that they 
were at one in holding the Decalogue to be the revelation of the 
moral law, and as such, therefore, binding in all its precepts upon 
men of every age and condition of life. As a specimen, we may take 
what Melancthon says of it in the introduction to his treatise on the 
Decalogue, contained in vol. ii. of his works, which he begins with 
these words : — "It is necessary to retain the usual division; the prin- 
cipal part of the law is called the moral, which is the Decalogue 
rightly understood." Then, shortly after, describing this Decalogue, 
as a whole, he says — "The Moral Law is the eternal and unchange- 
able wisdom that is in Ood, and a rule of life, distinguishing what is 
right from what is wron^, commanding the one, and with severe indig- 
nation forbidding the other, the knowledge of which was in creation 
implanted in rational creatures, and afterwards oft^n repeated, and by 
Divine voice proclaimed, that men might know that God is, and what 
He is, and that He is a Judge who obliges all His rational creatures 
to be conformed to Himself, to yield our obedience entirely accordant 
with His law, and accusing and destroying all that are not possessed 
of this conformity." In like manner, Calvin, in his Institutes, heads 
the chapter which treats of the Decalogue, " An explanation of the 
Moral Law," describes it as " the rule of perfect righteousness," and 
gives it as the reason why Orod has set up this law in writing before 
us, "both that it might testify with more certainty what in the law 
of nature was too obscure, and might more vividly, as by a palpable 
form, strike our mind and memory." 

Regarding the Decalogue in this light, the Reformers plainly ought 
to have considered the Fourth Commandment, as well as the others, 
of universal and permanent obligation. And yet it is certain they 
did not. They laid down ri^ht premises on the subject, while, by 
some strange oversight or misapprehension, they failed to draw the 
conclusion they inevitably lead to. It was the unanimous opinion of 
those divines, that the rest enjoined in the Fourth Commandment 
was of a ceremonial and typical nature, that, as Luther expresses 
himself, "it was entirely outward," and as such, therefore, consum- 
mated and done away in Christ. Even Alting could not get rid of 
this view of the matter, and consequently feels himself necessitated 
to maintain the extraordinary position, that man was not only made, 
but also sinned and fell on the sixth day, and that the rest of the 
Sabbath having been brought in subsequent to the Mi, was even^ in 
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in its first observance, a type of redemption. By snch a position, 
though too improbable to be generally received, he of course vindi- 
cated his consistence, in regard to the rest of the Sabbath, as being 
from the first of a typical nature. The Reformers, however, cannot 
receive the benefit of the same vindication, not having broached the 
opinion, that the original institution of the Sabbath was subsequent 
to the fall. The inconsistence probably never struck them, from the 
subject having occupied so comparatively small a share of their atten- 
tion. And what seems more than anything else to have misled them, 
was the passage in Colossians, where '' Sabbath days'' are classed by 
the apostle among the things which were shadows of Gospel truth, 
and hence done away when Christ, the substance, came. They con- 
stantly bring forward this passage when speaking of the ceremonial 
and typical nature of the Jewish Sabbath. 

But how did they reconcile to their own minds the manifest incon- 
sistence of at once holding the Fourth Commandment to be of moral 
and perpetual obligation, and, at the same time, of considering the 
sacred rest imposed in that commandment as of a ceremonial nature, 
and only of temporary obligation ? There was here a real difficulty 
in the way; and though we find some variety in their endeavours to 
get rid of it, yet they all concurred in introducing into this part of 
pie Decalogue the distinction — at variance as it was with the general 
view they entertained of that code of precepts — that the precept was 
partly ceremonial, and partly moral. It was ceremonial, as interdict- 
ing all servile work, and enjoining a day of outward unbroken 
rest — thus typifjring the peaceful and blessed rest which believers 
enjoy in Christ; free alike from the labours of sin and the fears of 
guilt. But did the typical stand, in that day of rest being simply 
one in every seven, or in its being precisely the seventh and last of 
the ever-returning circle? Here we find great diversity of opinion. 
And did the moral stand, in the appointment of one day in every 
seven, though not precisely the last in order, as a day of bodily rest 
and spirituiJ employment, or, more generally, in its requiring adequate 
and proper times to be set appart for these merciful and holy pur- 
poses? Here also no less diversity. 

Some of the Reformers descended so little into particulars, that we 
cannot, for certain, know what opinion they held on these points. 
For example, Melancthon, in his Loci TheoL, and in his treatise, 
De Lege IHmna (using almost the same words,) writes thus : — " In 
this commandment there are properly said to be two parts — ^the one 
natural, the other moral; the one the genus, the other the species. 
Of the former it is said, that the natural part or genus is perpetual, 
and cannot be abrogated, as being a command concerniug the main- 
tenance of the public ministry, so that on some one day the people 
should be taught, and divinely appointed ceremonies handled. But 
the species, which bears respect to the seventh day in particular, is 
abrogated. He carefull3%voids saying whether he looked upon the 
abolition as standing precisely in the change of the day from the 
seventh to some other; and also, whether the morality of the com- 
mandment required the day preserved to be some one day in every 
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week. His language does not necessarily imply any positive decision 
on these points, although the natural inference is, that hy the day 
still to he ohserved for pious purposes, he meant one day in each 
week, and hy the ahrogation of the species, the mere removal of that 
day from the la^t to another day of the week, the first. 

The opinions of the reformed divines, however, are generally 
expressed with sufficient distinctness upon the points in question; and 
they divide themselves into two leading classes. One class, with 
Calvin at their head, maintained, that the typical mystery of the 
Sahhatical rest stood not simply in its being held on the seventh or 
last day, but in that along with the other six preceding days of 
work — ^in the number seven viewed as one whole, and terminating in 
the most strict and rigorous cessation from all labour; hence, the 
removal of the day from the last to the first of the week, if the day 
itself was still viewed in precisely the same character, did not essenti- 
ally altar the nature of the institution — ^the number seven was still 
preserved, and if viewed in the same light, and in all its parts held 
equally binding as before, the Jewish ordinance, in their estimation, 
was substantially retained. Considering the Sabbatical rest, there- 
fore, of every seventh day as a shadow of Gospel realities, they 
conceived that the moral obligation couched under the figure could 
be carried no farther than to impose the necessity of setting apa^ 
such times as might be sufficient to maintain the worship of God; 
but that it did not strictly bind Christians to confine themselves to 
one day in seven, as if to take more would be to err in excess, or to 
take fewer would be to err by deficiency. The exact length of the 
period which was to separate one day of rest from another, under the 
Christian dispensation, they held should be determined by other con- 
siderations. But did they, therefore, question that that should be 
one in seven? Not in the least, for there were considerations enough 
besides to fix that as the proper rotation. Gomar, indeed, says, that 
days for the solemn worship and service of Qod onsht to be more 
frequent now than under the Jewish dispensation; and he gives us to 
understand, that to impress this upon the minds of Christians, was 
one of his reasons for undertaking to show the abro^tion of the 
Jewish seventh-day Sabbath; for God, he contends m sect. 5th, 
imposed only one day in seven upon the Jews, because they were a 
carnal and stiff-necked people, and were burdened with many heavy 
ceremonies; and hence arises a clear obligation, in the altered and 
improved circumstances of Christians, to have, when they can, more 
frequent days of sacred rest for the worship of God. Gomar, there- 
fore, held the propriety, and even the obligation, if circumstances 
permitted, to have a more frequent than a seventh-day Sabbath. 

But he seems to stand alone in deriving such an obligation from the 
Fourth Commandment. The Reformers, at any rate, appear to have 
had no doubt that the day to be observed for holy purposes was to be 
one in each week, not excepting those of tfaAn who took the most gen- 
eral view of the moral obligation imposed in the Fourth Command- 
ment, feeling themselves drawn to that conclusion by a regard to the 
other purposes for which it was given^ as well as firom the primeval 
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character of the ordinance, and the recorded procedure of the Apos- 
tolic Church in keeping the first day of the week. Luther, in his 
Gorman annotations on the Fourth Commandment, says — "Although 
the Sabbath is now abolished, and the conscience is freed from it, it 
is still good, and even necessary, that men should keep a particular 
day in the week for the sake of the Word of God, on which they are 
to meditate^ hear, and learn, for all cannot command every day; and 
nature also requires that one day in the week should be kept quiet, 
without labour either for man or beast/' In like manner, in his Lar- 
ger Catechism, after stating that the worship of God is "not now 
bound to certain times, as it was among the Jews, as if this day or 
that were to be preferred for such a purpose, for no day is better or 
more excellent than another;*' he goes on to remark, that "since the 
mass of men cannot attend on it every day, from the entanglements of 
business, some one day, at the least, in the week must be chosen for 
giving heed to that matter" — mentioning the example set by the 
Apostolic Church in choosing the first day of the week as what ought 
to determine the Church in succeeding times. Calvin is, if possible, 
still more decided ; for he holds, that even as imposed upon the chil- 
dren of Israel in the Fourth Commandment, the Sabbath was designed, 
not merely to .prefigure spiritual rest, but also to afford "an opportunity 
for engaging in religious exercises, and for a respite from labour to 
the humbler classes of society. And, "since these two latter reasons,'' 
he remarks in his Institutes, "ought not to be numbered amongst the 
ancient shadows, but alike concern all ages, although the Sabbath is 
abolished, it yet has that place among us, that on stated days we meet 
for hearing the Word of God, for partaking of the Lord's Supper, and 
for public prayers; also that servants and work-people may have a 
respite from labour." And a little afterwards, more expressly, he 
speaks of " the apostle having retained the Sabbath" for the poor of 
the Christian community, so far keeping up the distinction of days, 
and of the danger of superstition being almost taken away by the sub- 
stitution of another day of the week for religious purposes, instead of 
that which the Jews held to be peculiarly sacred. 

There was, however, another class of opinions, or rather of divines 
holding the opinion, that the Sabbatical rest, as enjoined upon the 
Jews in the Fourth Commandment, was, indeed, typical of the spiritual 
rest of the Gospel, but that the mystery or type existed in the day of 
rest being precisely the seventh or last day of the week — that the 
moral obligation contained in the precept for all times and ages, was 
its imposing the duty of hallowing one day in seven — and that, conse- 
ouently, by changing the day from the last to the first, which was 
done by the apostles under tlie direction of the Holy Spirit, the moral 
part of the commandment was retained in full force, while the Jewish 
mystery necessarily ceased. This more correct opinion was, I should 
say, more generally adopted by the earlier divines, after the Keforma- 
tion, than the one just considered. Beza may first be mentioned, who 
thus writes on llev. i. 10: — "He calls that day the LortTs, which Paul 
names the first of the week, {fiia aaSSdzoiv,) 1 Cor. xvi. 2, on which 
day it appears that even then the Chnstians were accustomed to hold 
VOL. n. 54 
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their own regular meetings, as the Jews were wont to meet in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath, for the purpose of showing that the Fourth 
Commandment, concerning the sanctification of every seventh day, 
was ceremonial, as far as it respected the particular day of reM and 
the legal servicesy but that, as regards the worship of God, it was a 
precept of the moral law, which is perpetual and unchanging during 
the present life. That day of rest had stood, indeed, from the creation 
of the world to the resurrection of our Lord, which being as another 
creation of a new spiritual world, (according to the language of the 

Srophets,) was made the occasion (the Holy Spirit, beyond doubt, 
irecting the apostles) for assuming instead of the Sabbath of the 
former age, or the seventh day, the first day of this world, on which, 
not the corporeal and corruptible light created on the first day of the 
old world, but this heavenly and eternal light hath shone upon us. 
Therefore the assemblies of the Lord's day are of apostolical and truly 
divine tradition j yet so that a Jewish cessation from all work should 
not be observed, since this would manifestly be not to abolish Judaism, 
but only to change what respected the particular day. This, however, 
was afterwards introduced by Constantino, as appears from Eusebius 
and the laws of the emperor, and was afterwards, by succeeding 
emperors, restrained within still narrower bounds; till at length, what 
Wfs first instituted for a good purpose, and is still properly retained, 
namely, that tlie mind, freed from its daily labours, sliould give itself 
wholly up to the hearing of the Word of God, came to degenerate into 
mere Judaism, or rather the most vain will-worship, innumerable 
other holy-days having been added to it." 

This passage puts it beyond a doubt that, according to Bcza, the 
ceremonial part of the Fourth Commandment consisted only in the 
particular day, and the bodily rest, and that the moral part required 
still one day in seven to be set apart for the worship of God. What 
he says of the manner in which the rest should now be observed, will 
fall to be noticed under the next head. Peter Martyr expresses the 
same opinion in his Loci Communes, under the Fourth Commandment, 
remarking, that " as in other ceremonies there is something abiding 
and eternal, and something changeable and temporal, (as in circum- 
cision and baptism, it is perpetual that they who belong to the 
covenant of God, and are admitted among His people, should be dis- 
tinguished by some outward sign,) the kind of sign was changeable 
and temporary, for that it might be done, cither by the cutting oflf of 
the foreskin, or by the washing with water, God manifested by His 
appointment. In like manner, that one fixed day in seven should be 
set free (mancipetur) for the worship of God, is fixed and determined ; 
but whether this or that day should be appointed, is temporary and 
changeable." To the same effect also, Ursinus, the friend of Melanc- 
thon, in his Catechism — "That the first part of the command (that, 
namely, which enjoins the keeping holy of a seventh-day Sabbath) is 
moral and perpetual, appears from the end of the institution, and the 
reasons assigned for it, which are perpetual." Then, after mentioning 
these, he concludes, that as " they relate to no definite period, but to 
all times and ages of the world, it follows that God wished to bind 
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men from the beginning of the world even to ita end, to keep a certain 
Sabbath/' And again^ "Though the ceremonial Sabbath is abrogated 
in the New Testament, a moral Sabbath still remains, and itself there- 
fore a kind of ceremonial Sabbath, t. e. some regular time must be set 
apart for the ministry. For it is not less needful now in the Christian, 
than it was formerly in the Jewish Church, that there be some fixed 
day on which the Word of God may be taught, and the sacraments 
publicly administered, which, however, we are not strictly bound to 
make either the third, fourth, fifth, or any other determinate day of 
the week." He evidently means, that so far as the morality of the 
Fourth Commandment is concerned, it simply obliges us to one day 
in the seven. It is almost unnecessary to mention the names of more 
who adhered to this opinion. We may just add, that it seems to have 
been that of Bucer, and of Viret, the colleague of Calvin; that it was 
the opinion of Parens is certain, as it seems also to have been that of 
the Synod of Dort, if we may judge from what may be regarded as 
the natural import of their resolutions; and both Walaeus and Altin- 
gius have not only affirmed it as their opinion, but are at considerable 
pains to prove that the very substance of the Fourth Commandment 
is its requiring the sanctifying of one day in seven for the service of 
God — that unless it included an obligation to this, there could be no 
proper meaning in the express mention of six days as the appointed 
period of weekly labour, continually succeeded by another of rest, and 
no force in the appeal to God's example and work in creation — ^and 
consequently, that while the moral requires the observance of one day 
in seven, the ceremonial ceased when the change took place from the 
last to the first day of the week. 

There is still another point, on which it is of importance to give a 
correct exhibition of the views of the Reformers, viz., in regard to the 
due observance of the Lord's day, the Christian Sabbath. Here it is 
necessary to premise at the outset, what must have occasionally struck 
those who have read the preceding quotations, that some of the 
reformed divines looked upon the cessation from work on Sabbath as 
more strictly and absolutely required of the Jews, than is now binding 
on Christians, and that the entireness of the prohibition in that res- 
pect was essential to the mystery wrapt up in the Sabbath. In proof 
of this they generally refer to such passages as Exodus xvi. 23, xxxv. 3, 
which they understand as prohibiting all preparation of food even 
on Sabbath. Altingius has endeavoured to show, and I think with 
perfect success, that such was not really the meaning of those pas- 
sages, and that such works as were necessary for the ordinary support 
and refreshment of the body were always permitted, and practised, 
too, among the Jews. We have already discussed this point, how- 
ever, and shall not further refer to it here. But the Reformers 
undoubtedly did believe that a degree of rigour, an extent of prohibi- 
tion belonged to the Jewish Sabbath, for which we find no proper 
warrant in Scripture; and well knowing, from New Testament Scrip- 
ture, that no such yoke was laid upon the Christian Church, they 
naturally drew the equally unwarranted conclusion, that the strictness 
of prohibition as to the performance of works requiring labour was 
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somewliat relaxed. In using such language, they still did not mean 
that ordinary works might be performed on any plea of worldly con- 
venience or pleasure, but such only as were performed by our Lord — 
works required for the necessary support or the comfort of men, and 
some of which, at least, they conceived to have been interdicted to 
the Jews, for the purpose of rendering their Sabbatical rest more 
exactly typical of the spiritual rest enjoyed by believers in Christ. 

For the proof of this we can appeal to a case which will put the 
matter, in regard to one great man, at least, beyond a doubt — we mean 
the venerable Calvin. During his lifetime a book was published by 
some Dutchman, in which the lawfulness of images in Divine worship, 
to a certain extent, was maintained on the following ground : — That 
though all use of images, and consequently all kinds of image- worship, 
were prohibited in the Second Commandment, yet this was not to be 
understood too rigorously; for we have the same exclusive prohibition 
of all work on Sabbath in the Fourth Commandment, and yet we 
know that Christ both did and allowed certain kinds of work on that 
day; so that either He must be held to have violated the Sabbath, or 
the commandment must be regarded as less strict in its prohibitions of 
work, than the plain import of its words would lead us to suppose — 
an alternative, he contended, which would render it equally consistent 
with the purport of the Second Commandment to make some use of 
images in the worship of Grod. Calvin wrote a reply to this treatise, 
which is contained in vol. viii. of the Amsterdam edition of his works. 
We quote only that part of it which bears upon our present subject. 
At p. 486, he says, "They who profess Christianity have always 
understood, that the obligation by which the Jews were bound to 
observe the Sabbath day, was temporary. But it is quito otherwise 
in regard to idolatry. I grant it, indeed (that Ls, the Sabbath,) as the 
bark of a spiritual substance, the use of which is still in force, of 
denying ourselves, of renouncing all our own thoughts and affec- 
tions, and of bidding farewell to one and all of our own employments 
(operibus nostris univerm valedkendi,) so that God may reign in us, 
then of employing ourselves in the worship of God, learning ifrom His 
Word, in which is to be found our salvation, and of meeting together 
for making public profession of our faith — all which differ from the 
Jewish shadows; for it was so servile a yoke to the Jews, that they 
were bound on one day of each week to abstain from all work, so that 
it was even a capital offence to gather wood or bear any burden." 
And then he goes on to defend Jesus from the charge of having bro- 
ken the Fourth Commandment by performing works of healing on the 
Sabbath, on the ground that such works did not fall within the pro- 
hibition — that they were properly God's works, and in no age, on no 
occasion, were unseasonable or improper. 

It is singular that this great man did not here perceive the full 
force of his own argument, and is another proof that the subject had 
not, in all its bearings, been fully weighed by his masterlv mind. For 
the same argument which he applied to the defence of Christ, in the 
liberties He personally took with the Sabbatical rest, would, if pro- 
perly carried out, have equally availed to show that the Sabbath, as 
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imposed upon the Jews, was not the servile yoke it is here repre- 
sented; that all work was not absolutely forbidden to them on that 
day — not simply the engaging in ant/ worldly employment, or the 
bearing of any burden, for whatever jpurjyoscy bul only such as waa 
done in the way of ordinary traffic, or worldly business — ^for purposes 
merely of temporal profit or carnal pleasure, not immediately called 
for by any proper plea of necessity or mercy. It is strange also, that 
Calvin, and many of the other Reformers, should have spoken so often 
of the Sabbath enjoined in the Fourth Commandment, as if it had 
been an ordinance of mere bodily rest. They did not so interpret the 
other commandments. They aid not make the fulfilment of the 
second to stand in the mere rejection of idolatry — nor that of the 
sixth in the simple withholding of the hand from murder; and why 
should they ever have thought or spoken as if the fourth only enjoined 
a day of outward rest, and not that as a means only for the higher end 
of sanctification ? But with such mistakes regarding the Jewish Sab- 
bath, properly considered, the above passage from Calvin gives us 
very distinctly to understand how he conceived the ordinance of the 
Sabbath, as still binding on the Church, should be observed; that 
though the obligation was not the same in his judgment as in the 
Jewish Church, yet so much was it to be made a day of spiritual and 
sacred rest, that not only is it to be hallowed by the denying and cru- 
cifying of our sinful affections, but also by taking a solemn leave of 
our own, that is, undoubtedly, our common worldly occupations, and 
employing ourselves in the public and private exercises of God*s wor- 
ship. The distinction, as he regarded it, between the Jewish and the 
Christian Sabbath, was not that the latter admitted, while the other 
did not, of manual labour or worldly employments, without any urgent 
plea of necessity or mercy, but that the Jewish Sabbath so rigorously 
enforced the outward rest, as to prevent things being done which 
were necessary to the ordinary comfort, or conducive to the higher 
interests of man. He held the obligation still in force to keep the 
Sabbath, as a day set apart for the peculiar worship and service of 
God, liable to be interrupted only by doing what might be required 
for the relief of our present wants, or by labours of love for our fellow- 
creatures. 

At the risk of being tedious, and for the sake of removing all possi- 
ble doubt about the real sentiments of Calvin concerning the way in 
which the Christian Sabbath ought to be spent, we produce other two 
extracts from his works — ^passages found in his discourses (in French) 
to the people of Geneva on the Ten Commandments. The fifth and 
sixth of these treat of the Sabbath. And in the fifth, after having 
stated his views regarding the Sabbath as a typical mystery, in which 
respect he conceived it to be abolished, he comes to show how far it 
was still binding, and declares, that as an ordinance of government 
for the worship and service of God, it pertains to us, as well as to the 
Jews. " The Sabbath, then," says he, " should be to us as a tower 
whereon we should mount aloft, to contemplate afar the works of God, 
when we are not occupied nor hindered by anything besides, from 
stretching forth all our faculties in considering the gifts and graces 
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which He has bestowed on us. And if we properly apply ourselves 
to do this on the Sabbath, it is certain that we shall be no strangers 
to it during the rest of our time, and that this meditation shall hare 
BO formed our minds, that on Monday, and the other days of the week, 
we shall abide in the grateful remembrance of our God,'* etc. Again — 
"It is for us to dedicate ourselves wholly to God, renouncing our- 
selves, our feelings, and all our affections; and then, since we have 
this external ordinance, to act as becomes us, that is, to lay aside our 
earthly affairs and occvpationsj so that we may he aUirely free (vaquions 
du tout) to meditate the works of God, may exercise ourselves in con- 
sidering the gifts which He has afforded us, and, above all, may apply 
ourselves to apprehend the grace which He daily offers us in His Gfos- 
pel, and may be more and more conformed to it. And when we shall 
nave employed the Sabbath in praising and magnifying the name of 
God, and meditating His works, we must, through the rest of the 
week, show how we have profited thereby." 

It is only necessary to bear in mind the explanation already given 
regarding the sentiments generally entertained by the Reformers, of 
the Jewish Sabbath, to see that Beza, in his remarks on Rev. i. 2, is 
of the same mind with Calvin, as to the exclusion of wordly employ- 
ments from the proper observance of the Lord's day. When he 
speaks there of a Jewish cessation from all work not being now im- 
perative, he evidently means in the sense already explained — the mis- 
taken sense, as we have endeavoured to show — for he not only affirms 
that the sanctification of the seventh day was a part of the moral law, 
as regards the worship of God, ceremonial only in so far as it respected 
the particular day and the legal services, but also expresses it as 
proper, on that day, for the mind to be freed from its daily labours, 
that it may give itself wholly up to the hearing of the Word of God. 
And that Viret, another of Calvin's colleagues, entirely concurred 
with him regarding the due sanctification of the Lord's day, his dis- 
course on the Fourth Commandment is abundant evidence. For he 
thus expresses himself there : — "Since we have from God everything 
we possess, soul, body, and outward estate, we ought never to do any- 
thing else all our lives, than what He requires and demands of us for 
the true and entire sanctification of the day of rest. Nevertheless, we 
sec that He assigns and permits us six days for doing our own busi- 
ness, and of the seven He reserves for Himself only one — ^as if He 
had contented Himself with the seventh part of the time, which was 
specially given up and consecrated to Him, and that all the rest was 
to be ours. . . . What ingratitude is it, if in yielding us six 
parts of the seven, which we owe Him, we do not at the least strive 
with all our power to surrender the other part, which He exacts of us, 
as a token of our fidelity and homage." Then, in reference to the 
objection, that it seemed to follow from his views of the Sabbath, that 
after the public duties were over, men might spend the remaining 
hours of the day in other occupations, he replies — " Since we are per- 
mitted all other days of the week, excepting this, for attending to our 
bodily concerns, it seems to me that we hold very cheap the service 
of God and the ministry of the Church, on which we ought to wait 
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more diligently on that day than any other, if we cannot find means 
for employing one whole day of the week in things which God re- 
quires of us upon it. For they are of such weight and consequence 
that we must take care, in every manner possible, lest we occupy our- 
selves with anything which might turn our attention elsewhere; so 
that we may not bring our hearts by halves, but that ourselves, and 
all our family, may without distraction apply," etc. 

Bucer, the friend both of Luther and Calvin, expresses sentiments 
quite similar, in the fifteenth chapter of his work on the kingdom of 
Christ: *^ Since our God, with singular goodness towards us, has sanc- 
tified one day out of seven, for the quickening of our faith, and so of 
life eternal, and blessed that day, that the sacred exercises of religion 
performed on it might be effectual to the promoting of our salvation, 
he verily shows himself to be a wretched despiser, at once of his own 
salvation, and of the wonderful kindness of our God towards us, and, 
therefore, utterly unworthy of living amon<j the people of God, who 
does not study to sanctify that day to the glorifying of his God, and 
the furthering of his own salvation, especially since God has granted 
six days for our works and employments, by which we may support a 
present life to His glory." Then, in reference to the neglect of 
daily worship, through the carelessness of some, and the impediments 
in the way of others, he asks, " Who, therefore, does not see how 
advantageous it is to the people of Christ, that one day in seven should 
bo so consecrated to the exercises of religion, that it is not lawful (fas) 
to do any other kind of work, than assemble in the sacred meeting, 
and there hear the Word of God, pour out prayers before God, make 
profession of faith, and give thanks to God — present sacred offerings, 
and receive divine sacraments, and so, with undivided application, 
glorify God, and make increase in faith? For these are the true 
works of religious holy-days." And he goes on to mention, with 
satisfaction, the laws made by Constantine, and other emperors, to 
prohibit, by penalties, the transaction of ordinary business, the exhibi- 
tion of spectacles, and such things, on the Lord's day. 

It is abundantly obvious, from the quotations already given, that the 
Reformers, from whom they are taken, inculcated the duty of keeping 
the Lord's day, not in part merely, but as a da// of spiritual rest and 
sacred employment; and of doing this, first of all, by ceasing from all 
ordinary labours and occupations, in so far as the claims of necessity 
might permit; then, by giving attendance upon the means of grace in 
public; and finally, by ordering Our thoughts and behaviour during 
the other parts of the day, so as still to make it available to our 
spiritual improvement. The more express and definite statements 
contained in these quotations prove, that though frequently in the 
writings of the Reformers the duties proper to the observance of the 
Lord's day are spoken of in a general way, as consisting in doing what 
pertains to the preservation and improvement of the public ministry, 
they did not, by so speaking, mean to intimate, that, excepting what 
was spent at church, the time might be taken up in any worldly busi- 
ness or recreation. They are most pointed in excluding all worldly 
occupations whatever — ^the proper work of the six days, whether done 
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for profit or for pleasure. And in dwelling so specially as they some- 
times do upon the public ministry, it was not as if they slighted the 
more private and family duties — for these, we see, they also enforced 
— ^but only because they regarded them as in a manner bound up with 
a faithful attendance upon the public services of religion. For the 
school of Geneva, in particular, as it existed under the teaching of 
Calvin, Viret, and Beza, nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
manner in which they practically inculcated the devout and solemn 
observance of the Lord's day; and that their own practice, and their 
general doctrine upon the subject, was in perfect accordance with the 
extracts that have been produced, we have a striking proof in the 
taunt which Calvin, in his Institutes, says was thrown against them by 
some restless spirits, as he calls them (probably the libertine Anabap- 
tists,) "that the Christian people were nursed in Judaism," because 
they keep the Lord's day. The very accusation bespeaks how strict 
was the enforcement of that day, and how orderly its observance at 
Geneva during the ascendency of those great men. 

In reality, the observance of the Lord's day practised at Geneva, 
and enforced by Calvin and the other Reformers, differed very mate- 
rially from the Judaical observance, according to the notions of the 
later Jews; and it was, no doubt, partly their regard to these notions, 
which led the Reformers astray as to their ideas of the import of the 
Fourth Commandment. They suffered themselves to be unduly biassed 
by the maxims and the legislation of the synagogue on the subject, as 
if these were properly grounded in the Divine command, and not 
rather the turning of its benignant spirit into an oppressive and irk- 
some yoke. How much they made it of this description, and how justly 
the Reformers might speak of our being delivered from the Jewish 
yoke, in the sense now mentioned, may be seen by looking into that 
portion of the Mischna, which treats of the Sabbath. There, the 
securing of a merely outward, corporeal rest, as opposed to labour or 
work, is treated as the whole object of the command; and a yoke of 
numberless restrictions and prohibitions is imposed, for the purpose of 
determining what is work and what is not, with reference to the law 
of the Sabbath. As specimens of the vexatious trifling to which this 
Rabbinical legislation has descended, the following may be taken. 
The question is asked. With what species of wick the lamps may be 
lighted on the Sabbath, and with what not? And as many as four- 
teen substances are specified, which might not be used, and about half 
as many which might. " He that extinguishes the lamp, because he is 
afraid of heathen, of robbers, of an evil spirit, or that the sick may 
sleep, is absolved ; but if to save his lamp, oil, or wick, he is guilty." 
" The tailor must not go out with his needle near dusk [on the Sab- 
bath eve,] lest he forget and carry it out with him [after the Sabbath 
has begun.] The scribe is not to go out with his writing- reed ; nor 
must a man cleanse his garments of vermin, or read by candle-light." 
" An egg must not be put at the side of a hot kettle, .that it become 
seethed, nor must it be wrapt in hot cloths, nor must it be put into 
hot sand or dust, that it be roasted." " Into a pot or kettle, which 
has been moved from the fire boiling, a man must not put spice; bat 
he may do so in a dish or on a plate." <'If a man carries a loaf into 
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the public reshutli, lie is guilty; if two carry it they are absolved 
[namely, because in the one case a man does a complete work, but in 
the other not."] *' He who pares his nails, or who pulls the hair out 
of his head, or off his lip, or out of his beard; likewise a woman who 
plaits her hair, or dyes her eye-brows, or who parts the hair on her 
forehead; the sages prohibit all these, on the score of their violating 
the Sabbath rest." Thus the subject is prosecuted through twenty- 
four chapters, setting forth all manner of frivolous distinctions, for the 
purpose of deciding what is work and what not, and by consequence, 
what may and what may not be done on the Sabbath. Had this 
miserable and petty legislation really been warranted by the Fourth 
Commandment, we need not say, it had been utterly at variance with 
the spirit of the gospel; since it would place the most selfish and 
inactive formalist in the highest rank of observers of the Divine law. 
But a Sabbath observance made up of such external punctilios never 
was required by God ; it is the ignorance and folly of the Rabbinical 
Jews, as of modern Anti-Sabbatarians, to suppose that it was; and it 
was, in some degree, also, the mistake of the Reformers to think, that 
the command, as imposed upon the Jews, gave a certain countenance 
to the error. The kind of observance really required by the Divine 
precept was of a far higher kind; and it is that which the better part 
of the Reformers in past times, as well as evangeUcal Christians in the 
present, hold to be matter of abiding obligation. 

It appears, then, upon a full and careful examination of the whole 
matter, that the Reformers and the most eminent divines, for about a 
century after the Reformation, were substantially sound upon the ques- 
tion of the Sabbath, in so far as concerns the obligation and practice 
of Christians. Amid some mistaken, and inconsistent representations, 
they still for the most part held that the Fourth Commandment 
strictly and morally binds men, in every age, to set apart one whole 
day in seven for the worship and service of God. They all held the 
institution of the Sabbath at the creation of the world, and derived 
thence the obligation upon men of all times to cease every seventh day 
from their own works and occupations. Finally, they held it to be 
the duty of all sound Christians to use the Lord's day as a Sabbath 
of rest to Him — withdrawing themselves, not only from sin and vanity, 
but also from those worldly employments and recreations which belong 
only to a present life, and yielding themselves wholly to the public 
exercises of God's worship, and to the private duties of devotion, 
excepting only in so far as any urgent call of necessity or mercy might 
come in the way to interrupt them. We avow this to be a fair and 
faithful representation of the sentiments of those men upon the sub- 
ject, after a patient consideration of what they have written concern- 
ing it. We trust we have furnished materials enough from their 
writings, for enabling our readers to concur intelligently in that repre- 
sentation. They will see, that the summary given by Gualter of their 
views (as quoted at p. 124) is greatly nearer the mark, than the one- 
sided representation of Hengstenberg. And they will henceforth 
know how to estimate the assertions of those, who, after glancing into 
VOL. II. 55 
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the works of the Reformers, and picking up a few partial and dis- 
jointed statements, presently set themselves forth as well acquainted 
with the whole subject, and as fully entitled to say, that the Reformers 
agree with them in holding men at liberty, after they may have been 
at church, to work, or travel, or enjoy themselves as they please, on 
other parts of the Sabbath. Such persons may be honest in repre- 
senting this as the mind of the Reformers, but it must not be forgot- 
ten that their credit for honesty in this matter rests upon no better 
ground than that of ignorance and presumption. 

It were wrong to bring our remarks on this subject to a close, 
without pointing to the solemn lesson furnished both to private Chris- 
tians, and to the Church at large, by the melancholy consequences 
which soon manifested themselves as the fruit of that one doctrinal 
error into which the Reformers did certainly fall regarding the Sab- 
bath. For, though there was much in their circumstances to account 
for their falling into it, and though it left untouched, in their opinion, 
the obligation resting on all Christians to keep the day of weekly rest 
holy to the Lord — ^yea, though some of them seemed to think that 
one day in seven was scarcely enough for such a purpose, yet their 
view about the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment, as a Jewish 
ordinance, told most unfavourably upon the interests of religion on 
the Continent. There can be little doubt that this was the evil root 
from which chiefly sprung, so soon afterwards, such a mass of Sab- 
bath desecration, and which has rendered it so difficult ever since to 
restore the day of God to its proper place in the feelings and observ- 
ances of the people. It was well enough so long as men of such zeal 
and piety as the Reformers kept the helm of affairs — their lofty 
principles, and holy lives, and self-denying labours, rendered their 
error meanwhile comparatively innoxious. But a colder age both for 
ministers and people succeeded; when men came to have so little 
relish for the service of Grod, and were so much less disposed to be 
influenced by the privileges of grace, than to be awed by the com- 
mands and terrors of law, that the loss of the Fourth Commandment, 
which may be said to be the only express and formal revelation of 
law upon the subject, was found to be irreparable. The other con- 
siderations, which were sufficient to move such men of faith and 
piety as the Reformers, fell comparatively powerless upon those who 
wanted their spiritual life. Strict and positive law was what they 
needed to restrain them, which being now in a manner removed, the 
religious observance of the day of God no longer pressed upon them 
as a matter of conscience. The evil, once begun, proceeded rapidly 
from bad to worse, till it scarcely left in many places so much as the 
form of religion. No doubt many other causes were at work in 
bringing about so disastrous a result, but much was certainly owing to 
the error under consideration. And it reads a solemn and impressive 
warning to both ministers and people, not only to resist, to the utmost, 
all encroachments upon the sanctity of the Lord's day, but also to 
beware of weakening any of the foundations on which the obligation 
to keep that day is made to rest; and here as well as in other things, 
to seek with Leighton, that they may " be saved from the errors of 
wise men, yea, and of good men." 
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BAHR'S VIEW OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 

Page 257. 

The doctrine which this learned author seeks to establish, and which 
he mainly grounds upon Lev. xvii. 11, is radically much the same 
with that formerly propounded in this country by Sykes and Taylor, 
and frequently advocated by Unitarian writers since, but in none of 
these with so much depth of thought, and apparent conformity to the 
fundamental truths of Scripture, as have been exhibited in the pages 
of Biihr. The first great point he endeavours to make good, is that 
it was simply the blood sprinkled on the altar, which formed the 
central part of the idea of sacrifice — the blood, however, merely UB 
the bearer of the life, irrespective of the death, which (incidentally, 
indeed, but still only incidentally, not as a proper and essential part 
of the transaction) had to be inflicted in the obtaining of the blood. 
It is not, therefore, he maintains, the execution of a punishment — 
the punishment of death — with which we have properly to do, but the 
giving away of a life to God — the giving away of the life or soul of 
an irrational animal, as symbolical of the offerer's giving away of his 
soul to God; in other words, his returning back again to God by 
repentance, and faith, and self-dedication after having been separated 
from Him by sin. There is nothing, consequently, according to his 
view, strictly vicarious or substitutionary in tnc matter — no infliction 
of a punishment daserved by the offerer, and symbolically transferred 
to the thing offered; and he thence draws the conclusion, that the 
death of Christ was no satisfaction to Divine justice for the sins of 
men, but a self-dedication or surrender of the life to God, to be ever 
appropriated and repeated, by His people spiritually, when they 
renounce sin and turn to God. So that the death of Christ, relatively 
to the life of His people, is just a great symbol — the symbol of symbob 
— representing outwardly, and by means of His personal history, how 
sinful men, dead because of sin, were to re-unite themselves to the life 
and fellowship of God. 

It is justly remarked by Kurtz, at the commencement of his able 
refutation of this view of I3ahr, pp. 7, 12, that it proceeds upon a 
somewhat mistaken view of the passage in Lev. xvii. 11 — as if that 
professedly treated of sacrifice; whereas it directly treats only of the 
blood, and not properly of the blood as a constituent part of sacrifice, 
but as matter of food, and of sacrifice only in so far as the blood 
belonged to the sacrifice. It is, therefore, to exalt that passage, however 
otherwise important, out of its due place, when it is regarded as alone 
sufficient to determine the whole nature and constitution of sacrifice. 

435 
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True, "it speaks only of the blood, it makes account of nothing but 
this, and does not mention death as the means of atonement." But 
neither should we have expected it to do so, howeyer necessary the 
death might be for the effecting of the atonement; for the passage 
does not discourse of sacrifice, as such, or of death as connected with 
the sacrifice, but is simply intended to exhibit the ground of the pro- 
hibition regarding the eating of blood. For this, it was enough to 
state the relation of the blood to the sacrifice. 

There are two questions that naturally arise in discussing the sub- 
ject; the first of which is: What the nephesh or soul (dm), is in 
beasta and men? This is answered with substantial correctness by 
Biihr, though without giving due prominence to the principle of 
accountability in man. *^By the nephesh," he remarks, "in beast, as 
well as in man, the Hebrews denoted the animal principle of life, 
without which the body is a mere lump of matter, hence the word 
commonly signifies life. But in man, while the nephesh in one re- 
spect corresponds to that in beasts, in another it is of a higher kind; 
because it stands in closest connection, as on the one hand with the 
body, so on the other with the spirit, is indeed the bond between the 
two. As such a bond, it is the seat and source of all the emotions, 
both higher and lower — whence the purely animal appetites of hunger 
and thirst are ascribed to it, and, at the same time, the purely human 
and higher affections of love and hatred, joy and sorrow." (Symb. ii., 
p. 208.) It is not, howevef, these affections in themselves, which 
properly constitute the distinctive superiority of the human, but 
rather their connection with conscience and free-will, bringing them 
within the province of the moral and accountable. This especially is 
what raises man above the brute creation. 

But the second question — In what relation do the two nephesh, in 
man and beast, stand to each other in sacrifice? bears much more 
closely upon our author's peculiar views, and it is here especiallv that 
his erroneous sentiments discover themselves. " It is not to be aenied 
(he says) that in one respect the nephesh of the sacrificial blood is 
placed on a par with that of the sacrificer, but that in another the 
sacrificial blood serves also as the means of atonement and salvation 
for the sacrificer, therefore is an antidote for his sinful nature, and so 
far stands in a counter-position to his nephesh. The sacrifice itself is 
thereby constituted into a symbolical sacramental act; the equalizing 
or putting on a par of the two nephesh giving to it a symbolical, and 
their counter-position a sacramental character." This statement 
itself is defective; for, in the words of Kurtz, "the equalizing of the 
two nephesh, and consequently the symbolical character of the sacri- 
fice, rests upon this, that both have a common basis, as being the seat 
and source of life; the antithetical, and consequently the sacramental 
character, rests (since everything in sacrifice has to do with sin and 
atonement) upon this, that the one nephesh is free from sin and guilt, 
while the other is laden with both. The guilt of the one requires an 
antidot<}, the guiltlessness of the other fits it for being such." This 
explanation, however, would certainly square ill with the theory of our 
learned opponent. But let us hear him farther: "The symbolical 
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character of the sacrifice stands in this, that the presentation and 
bringing nigh of the nephesh in the sacrificial blood upon the altar, is 
the symbol of the presentation, and bringing nigh of the offerer to 
Jehovah. As the presentation of the blood of the beast is a giving 
up and away of the beast-life in death, so must also the natural 
(seelische,) that is, sfelfish life of the offerer, acting in contrariety to 
God, be given up and away, i. e. die; but since this is a giving away 
to Jehovah, it is no mere ceasing to be, but a dying which, eo ipso, 
goes into life. . . . The natural dying is the condition of the true 
life. Accordingly, the meaning of a sacrifice is in short this, that the 
natural, sinful being (life,) is given up to God in death, in order to 
obtain the true being (sanctification,) through fellowship with God." 

" This whole representation (Kurtz continues,) which leads us into 
the centre of the sacrificial system, and should give us the kernel of it, 
presents not a few weak points. It seeks to unfold the symbolical 
aspect of the idea of a sacrifice. This rests, as already indicated, upon 
the resemblance of the two nephesh, on account of which the nephesh 
of the beast is made to stand as the image and representative of man's. 
Now, were this resemblance really the foundation of the view exhi- 
bited above, we could have nothing to reply to it. But we find pre- 
cisely the reverse to be the case. It is not that, in which both are 
alike to each other, viz., that both are the seat and source of life, 
feeling, desire, and aversion, which is made the foundation of the 
symbol, but the very thing which renders them unlike to each other. 
It is not the giving up simply of the life, which it regards as symbol- 
ized in the sacrifice, but the giving up of * the natural, selfish life, 
acting in contrariety to God;' and this is precisely what renders the 
soul of a beast dissimilar to that of a man. 

" But this is by no means the only contradiction into which Bahr has 
fallen with his theory; we detect three others. (1.) The import of a 
sacrifice, he says, is this, that the selfish, natural, sinful being, or life, 
is given up to death. Through this, therefore, is the atonement 
made, which effects the covering and extirpation of sin. Here, then, 
sin and death come so near to each other, that one is involuntarily 
reminded of the words: Death is the wages of sin; or. Sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death; or, in the concrete declaration of the 
Old Testament, In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. 
And is there not to be found an idea there, that, namely, of punish- 
ment, from the application of which to sacrifice, Bahr shrinks on 
every hand with the strongest aversion, but which forms the necessary, 
unavoidable link of connection between sin and death ? We present to 
our opponent the following progression of ideas : blood, nephesh, lust, 
sin, punishment, death, atonement. Can he fail to recognize it as his 
own ? We could substantiate it word for word by citations. Undoubt- 
edly, the single word 'punishment* is nowhere to be discovered. But 
it is merely omitted, and naturally suggests itself. So that the defini- 
tion given by our opponent has, after all, opened the door to the idea, 
to which it is so fundamentally opposed. He appears to have been 
somewhat conscious of this himself, and endeavours to meet it in a 
twofold way. First, by determining the giving up of the sinhl 
nephesh to death more closely, as a giving up in death to Jehovahi 
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wliich is a dying that, eo ipso, goes into life. But the sinful, selfish 
nephesh, was not to be given up to Jehovah, but, on the contrary, 
covered through the sacrificial atonement; that is, had to be put away 
out of Jehovah's presence, that He might not see it. The giving up 
of sin, that is, of death in death, is certainly the negation of sin and 
death, therefore the true life; but, then, this is no giving up to Jeho- 
vah, but giving away from Jehovah, for Jehovah's sake. — ^Thc second 
shift looks more fortunate: the dangerous relationship between sin 
and death is disposed of, as soon as for ^ the giving up of the selfish, 
sinful, ungodly nephesh in death to Jehovah,' there is substituted, 
' the giving up of the whole being to God, or the giving up of that 
which is most peculiarly one's own, the principle of personality or of 
the individual life.' This giving up of the whole life to Jehovah is 
certainly a receiving, a putting into exercise of life, but it is no giving 
up in death. But without contending about this substitution, nothing, 
after all, is gained by it. For the idea of sin, as the starting-point of 
sacrifice, cannot possibly be overlooked, and how important and closely 
related to the idea is death in the sacrifice, is clear even from Bahr's 
interchange of terms in p. 210. One of two alternatives alone remains: 
Either to subtract the idea of sin and death, which would certainly 
make the symbol but ill accord with the idea; or it continues to pos- 
sess both of those ideas, or one of them — ^then, in the first case, the 
giving up of the sinful nephesh in death, is nothing but the symbol- 
izing of the idea of punishment; but in the second, the giving up of 
the sinfid being to Jehovah, would be in contrariety to the idea of 
atonement (the covering;) and in the third, the giving up to Jehovah 
in death of the nephesh simply, as that 'which is most peculiarly 
one's own, the principle of personality, or of the individual life,' 
would suit well enough indeed to a mystical-pantheistic nature-reli- 
gion, but extremely ill to the plain, theistical religion of Moses. 

"(2.) Bahr repeatedly (for ex. B. ii., pp. 270, 343) throws it out as 
a reproach against the juridical view, which he so strenuously opposes, 
that it makes the sacrifice culminate in the death. This, he contends, 
shows at once how entirely erroneous it is; for nothing can be more 
unquestionable, than that the blood, and not the death, is the very 
essence and core of the sacrifice. — But now, let any one just read 
Biihr's own development of the idea of sacrifice, and mark how often 
death and its synonyms occur there; since the subject continually 
pressed is of a giving away, or a giving up of life in death, of a dying, a 
ceasing to live, an djzodai^uv, as the most essential and innermost idea 
of sacrifice. When he says, for example : ' As that presentation of the 
victim's blood was a giving up and away of the life in death, so must 
also the selfish, natural life be given away, t. e. die' — is not this in the 
strongest manner to identify blood and death? This may well satisfy 
us that to make the sacrifice culminate in death, and identify death 
and blood, cannot be so very senseless and wrong a thing as he would 
have us to suppose. 

"(3.) Sacrifice must symbolize the idea of a giving up and away of 
the life in death to Jehovah. But this is no common dying, not a 
mere ceasing to be, not a sort of negative thing only, but a dying 
that, eo ipso, goes into life, is indeed the true life, the life of active 
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and holy energy. The dying thus modified comes out, then, as the 
chief and most prominent thing. The symbol, however, still remains 
but a symbol, and as such must correspond to the idea, at least, in its 
most essential part, resemble and image it. But on our author's sup- 
position, that essential part would be the very thing, of which no trace 
were to be found in the symbol. The dying of the beast is really an 
absolute ceasing, a simple negative; the beast is and remains dead, 
and nothing whatever takes place to represent the idea of a resump- 
tion of life, brought into being through death. Let it not be said, 
that this could not be expected, as such a symbolizing would lie be- 
yond the range of possibility; for wo can point to Bahr himself, B. ii. 
pp. 510, G17, where he shows in the transaction with the two birds at 
the cleansing of the leper, and with the two goats on the day of atone- 
ment, that such a thing was quite possible." 

So far, the exposure of what is fallacious and unsatisfactory in 
Bahr's views, has respect pnly to the first, the symbolical aspect of 
sacrifice ; the other, or sacramental aspect still remains, and there the 
heterodox character of his views comes still more prominently out. 
We give first his representation of this bearing of the rite of sacrifice: 
"The means of atonement and sanctification must be something apart 
from the person to be atoned, another thing than himself, and indeed 
something chosen and appointed by God; for man has not in himself 
the principle of sanctification; it can proceed only from God. He 
alone, therefore, can ordain the means of sanctification. . . . But, . 
on the other hand, it must be nothing absolutely different, foreign, or 
contrary; for it must, at the same time, be the means of salvation 
(covering,) and must, therefore, enter into an exchange of relationship 
with the person to be sanctified. This, however, was only possible, lif 
it was somehow related to him, if it was analogous in nature, homoge- 
neous. That other thing, through which the nephesh of the offerer 
was atoned, or covered, was itself again a nephesh." — II. 212, 213. 

Kurtz justly objects to this representation, that it does not properly 
and fairly touch the important question, how the blood in sacrifice 
should have come to possess the sacramental character of a means by 
which the sin or soul was covered, and the offerer was again re-united 
with Jehovah, and sanctified ? Bahr himself seems to be conscious of 
its defective and unsatisfactory nature; and calls to his aid "the pecu- 
liar nature of the Old Testament economy, as in itself external, corpo- 
real, and imperfect, but as such carrying in its bosom the kernel of 
the perfect, the higher and spiritual. The blood of beasts, which 
itself was only external, effected also a merely external sanctification 
and purity. The true and perfect means of salvation and atonement 
is the blood of Christ, the shedding of which was eo ipso the giving 
up of His soul (Matt. xx. 28,) with which the eternal Spirit was 
united." (Heb. ix. 12, 14.) 

This line of argument is the more extraordinary, Kurtz remarks, 
"as the author throughout his whole work manifestly avoids bringing 
typical references within the circle of his investigations. Such a flying 
for refuge to an element quite foreign to the whole tendency of his 
work, therefore, appears as a mere expedient, and betrays the strait 
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in wbicli the author found himself. Still we would not particularly 
quarrel with him for making our Lord and His atoning death a sort 
of cat's-paw for his literary necessities, if indeed it had been the aim 
of Christ's incarnation and death to be a cat's-paw for necessities of 
another kind. This, therefore, might not prevent us from heartily 
rejoicing at the open and decided recognition here given of the typical 
bearing of the most important part of the ritual worship. But we are 
again checked in this joy, since it is not enough to have robbed the 
Old Testament sacrifice of its true import to us; the same must also 
be done in regard to the far more important sacrifice of Christ. The 
mediation of Christ is therefore only a — though indeed the per- 
fectest — 'symbolical substitution, not a real one, no exchange of 
places; so that also this sacrificial act, if what it represents is not 
aone over again on the part of man, becomes worthle&s and vain/ 
Yet the proper character of Christ's death is somewhat away from the 
point. The question here simply is, whether what is obscure and 
unsatisfactory in the representation given of the sacramental character 
of the Old Testament sacrifice, is thereby removed. We think not — 
for a transference of the (improved) Old Testament idea to that of the 
New Testament for the purpose of proving that from this, is only 
moving in a circle. 

" We place in opposition to Bahr the following train of thought 
upon the important passage in Leviticus : The soul of the flesh is in 
the blood. The soul is the seat of feeling, and therefore of lust. 
'But lust gives bir^h to sin. That properly which sins in man is, 
therefore, the soul; and as this is associated with the blood, the blood 
also stands in a causal connection with sin. Now, it is an eternal law, 
per quod quis pcccat per hoc punitur et idem (to make the punish- 
ment alight on that which has been used as the organ of sin.) The 
soul, the blood was the moving force, the starting-point of sin; and 
now in turn against the soul and the blood comes the punishment, the 
counter impression on the part of moral government in the world, 
paralyzing the impression of sin. The sin was the offspring of lust; 
now the punishment recoils upon the lust, and so becomes a reversal 
of lust, aversion (unlust.) The soul, in so far as it is life, has sinned; 
it is also punished, in so far as it is life, therefore, with death ; death 
is the wages of sin. The sinner has involved his blood, his soul in 
guilt; if the claims of justice are satisfied, he must be visited with 
death — temporal, which, by being allowed to continue, becomes eter- 
nal. God, however, does not wish the death of the sinner; lie has 
promised redemption, and already begun to carr}' it into effect. A 
manifestation of this tender grace on the part of God is the institution 
of sacrifice. I have given you, lie says, the blood (of the slain victim) 
upon the altar, to make atonement for your souls. Therefore, blood 
for blood, soul for soul; that the sinner may escape death, death must 
alight on the sacrifice; the guiltless blood is shed, in order to cover, 
to atone for the guilty. Death is the wages of sin; the sacrificed 
animal suffers death, not in payment of its own sin, for it is without 
sin, guiltless, but as payment of another's sin; it therefore suffers 
death as a substitution for the offerer, and Jehovah, who gave the 
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blood as the means of atonement, recognizes this substitution. The 
blood shed, and flowing out in death, is then the atonement of the 
sinner; while the sin has been imputed to the victim, the satisfaction 
that has been made through death is imputed to the sinner. 

The learned author proceeds to state at some length, in opposition 
to certain objections of Bahr, that the Old Testament sacrifices of irra- 
tional victims could not possibly possess the virtue of making a proper 
satisfaction for the sins; that, in the language of New Testament Scrip- 
ture, "the blood of bulls and of goats could not take away sin; and 
that, consequently, their expiatory wotth was all derived from the 
blood of the great sacrifice, afterwards to be offered in Christ, to which 
they pointed the faith of the worshippers. The Old Testament sacri- 
fice was, therefore, only an image of the New, a kind of substitute and 
compensation for it till the fulness of times." We subjoin the sub- 
stance of the replies, which Kurtz has given to the several objections 
brought by Bahr against what he calls the juridical view of the ancient 
sacrifices, or their vicarious character. 

(1.") It is objected, that as the punishment, death, is made promi- 
nent in this view, if it were sound, the punishment should have been 
inflicted by the priest, God's representative; whereas it was the offerer 
himself who killed the victim. But the relation, says Kurtz, p. 65, 
*^of punishment to sin, is a necessary one; the punishment is the con- 
tinuation (no longer depending on the sinner's choice) of the sin, its 
filling up or complement. Sin is a violation of the righteous govern- 
ment of the world, an impression against the law; the punishment is 
the law's counter-impression, striking the sinner, and paralyzing his 
sin. But all punishment runs out into death, which is the wages of 
sin. ^Sin when it is finished bringeth forth death.' Sin, therefore, 
is a half, incomplete thing, calling for its proper completion in death, 
which again is not something foreign and arbitrary, but essentially 
belonging to sin; so that the sinner himself may justly be regarded as 
self-punished. No doubt, the execution of the punishment might also 
be properly ascribed to God as the righteous governor of the world; 
but there is a special propriety in allowing the sinner himself, in the 
institution of sacrifice, to perform the symbolical act of punishment. 
For there God appears as the merciful Being, who wills not the death 
of the sinner, but his atonement, his deliverance and salvation — of 
course in the way of righteousness — the sinner, again, as one who has 
drawn upon himself, through his sin, condemnation and death, and 
conscious of this being the case. Here, then, especially was it pecu- 
liarly proper and significant, that he should accuse himself, that he 
should pronounce his own judgment, should bring it down symboli- 
cally upon himself. Whoever can explain how the criminal, that has 
deserved death, should even desire this, and so put himself out of the 
reach of the grace of his monarch, can find no difficulty in explaining 
how the symbolical act of punishment in sacrifice should have been 
left to the execution of the sinner himself." 

(2.) The juridical view, it is again objected, makes the death, not 
the blood, the means of atonement, contrary to Lev. xvii. 11. To this 
VOL. II. 56 
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Kurtz replies, that the objection does not apply to his riew, as he 
does not by any means make the death, but the blood — the blood, 
however, as shed, as carrying death along with it — the means of atone- 
ment. And as the passage referred to treats, not directly of sacrifice, 
but only of the prohibition against eating blood, it simply indicates 
that this was done, because in the blood, the life-blood poured out in 
death, was to be found by Divine ordination the means of atoning for 
the sins of men, or in other words, saving them from death. 

(3.) According to this view, the wrath of God is appeased through 
the infliction of death on the victim, and hence not man, but God is 
atoned. God, however, cannot be and never is the object of the 
atoning, (covering, ^,t^). "The atoning is the design of the sacrifice; 
God in never the object of this, but only man ; for in God there is 
nothing to be covered, while in man there is his sin, his desert of con- 
demnation ref|uiring to be covered. No change passes upon God by 
the atonement, but only on man. It is the same God, who in just dis- 
pleasure at the sinner, is ready to destroy him; and who. Himself 
unchanged, meets in love and fellowship the justified, whose sin has 
been atoned. It is the same sun that ministered to the growth and 
prosperity of the tree, while its roots were implanted in its native soil, 
and causes it, after having been torn up, to wither and decay. So 
God remains unchangeably one and the same, whether the saint 
becomes a sinner, or the sinner a saint, although His agency toward 
him will display itself in a quite different, and indeed opposite 
manner." 

(4. ) If the death of the victim were a punishment, then every sin, 
for which a sacrifice was brought, must appear deserving of death. 
But sin-offerings were commanded to be offered for unconscious, and 
not properly moral, but only theocratical offences. Could God be 
justly represented as inflicting the punishment of death for such? 
"The objection (replies Kurtz) proceeds upon a misapprehension of 
the nature of sin and death. It applies a subjective measure to sin, 
and overlooks its objective aspect. Every sin is a transgression of 
the Divine will; this is the common basis of the smallest, as well as 
of the greatest sin. In this point of view, every sin is alike deserving 
of the curse ; death is the wages of the least, as well as the greatest. 
The death of the victim stands parallel to the death of the offerer, 
who has deserved death by his sin. The latter is certainly not mere 
corporeal death, but death in general, in the entire compass, which 
the usage of Scripture gives to the word death. That the death of 
the sacrified beast was not equivalent to this death, is obvious; as it 
is also obvious, that the nephesh of the victim, which was given in 
death, was in no respect equivalent to the nephesh of the sinner; but 
in this precisely stood the imperfection of the ancient sacrificial 
system, which implied and predicted a better one." The learned 
author might here also have pressed the objection as equally valid 
against Biihr's own view, as the juridical view he opposes. For if 
such sins, as those referred to, could not justly expose the individual 
to the punishment of death, how could they any more, according to 
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the theory of Biihr, produce separation from God, moral death, and 
require a sacrifice to bring him near again ? If they should not have 
entailed the one consequence, we cannot understand how they should 
have entailed the other. 

(5.) The juridical view, it is once more alleged, exchanges the sym- 
bolical substitution for the real, the religious for the righteous; the 
sacrifice loses all its (symbolical) religious character, and is turned 
into a purely external mechanical act. To this Kurtz briefly replies, 
that it is an entire misrepresentation of the vicarious character of the 
Old Testament sacrifices, as commonly entertained. So far from 
being an act of a merely outward and mechanical nature, it was 
expressive of the deepest and most solemn feelings of which the 
human heart is capable. And the same may be said in a still higher 
sense of the vicarious death of Christ, which not only the writings of 
the New Testament, but the experiences also of the most devout in 
every age, prove to be capable of stirring the inmost depths of the 
soul, and drawing around it the loftiest thoughts and aspirations. 

It is deeply to be regretted that a work distinguished by such learn- 
ing, and replete with such depth and freshness of thought, as Bahr's, 
should carry in its bosom so radical a defect as the false and most 
unscriptural view of sacrifice, to which the preceding extracts refer. 
We trust the sounder theology and solid refutation of Kurtz will go 
far to neutnilize the evil in Germany; and tend to re-establish on a 
firmer basis than ever the view, which Bahr admits (ii. p. 277) to 
have on its side, not only the most of the Rabbinical writers, but 
also by far the greater number of the most learned and pious of 
Christian divines. Nor is it to be regarded as any mean confirmation 
of the truly scriptural character of the view in question, that even 
such men as Gcsenius, De Wette, Winer, and many others of the pre- 
sent day, against strong doctrinal prejudices, have given their assent 
to it as the doctrine of Scripture. Wliatever liberties they have 
thought themselves warranted to take with the doctrine itself of the 
vicarious import of ancient sacrifice, they have found the doctrine too 
plainly written in the word of God, to deny its existence. And wc 
are persuaded that the more thoroughly the subject is examined and 
considered in all its bearings, the more deeply and broadly will this 
doctrine be found to have its foundations laid in the pages of revela- 
tion, and the clearer also the conviction of its necessary connection with 
the peace of the sinner and the essential interests of righteousness. 
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ON THE TERM AZAZEL— Page 2S1. 

The term Azazel, which is four times used in connection with the 
ceremony of the day of atonement, and nowhere else, is still a matter 
of controversy, and its exact and determinate import is not to he pro- 
nounced on with certainty. It is not precisely applied to the live- 
goat as a designation; but this goat is said to be ^^for AzazeF' 
(brntyb.) 

1. Yet one of the el^rliest opinions prevalent upon the subject 
regards it as the name of the goat himself; Symmachus Tpdj(K 
AKtffyofiBvo^, Aquila, zp. dszoXzlojifii^^o^^ Vulg. hircus emissarius; so 
also xbeodoret, CjTill, Luther, Heine, Vater, and the English transla- 
tors, acape-fjodf. AVhen taken in this sense, it is understood to be com- 
pounded of az (t5) a goat, and azal (bta^) to send away. The chief 
objections to it are, that (iz never occurs as a name for a buck or he- 
goat (in the plural it is used as a general designation for ^oatSy but in 
the singular occurs elsewhere only as the name for a she-goat,) and 
that in Lev. xvi. 10 and 26, Azazel is expressly distinguished from 
the goat, the one being said to be for the other. For these reasons, 
this view is now almost entirely abandoned. 2. It is the name of a 
place, either a precipitous mountain, in the wilderness to which the 
goat was led, and from which he was thrown headlong, or a lonely 
region where he was left; so Pseudo-Jonathan, Abenezra, Jarchi, 
Bochart, Deyling, Reland, Carpzov, etc. The chief objection to this 
view is, that it does not seem to accord with what is said in ver. 10 : 
" to let him go for Azazel into the wilderness," which would then 
mean, for a desert place into a desert place. 3. It is the name of 
Satan, or an evil spirit : So the LXX. dTroTTO/mouo^ (which does not 
mean "the sent away," the scape-goat, as most of the older inter- 
preters took it, and as we are still rather surprised to see it rendered 
by Sir J. Brenton in his recent translation of the LXX., but **the 
turner away," "the averter." (See Gresen. Thes., Kurtz, Mos. Opfer, 
p. 270.) So probably Josephus, Antiq. iii. 10, 3, and many of the 
Rabbins. In the strongest and most offensive sense this opinion was 
espoused by Spencer, Ammou, Rosenmuller, Gesenius, who all concur 
in holding, that by Azazel is to be understood what was called by the 
Romans averruncus, a sort of cacodaemon, inhabiting the desert, and 
to be propitiated by sacrifice, so that the evils he had power to inflict 
might be averted. The opinion was first modified by Witsius (who is 
also substantially followed by Meyer, Turretin, Alting, etc.) to indi- 
444 
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cate Christ's relation to the devil, to whom He was given up to be 
tried and vexed, but whom He overcame. And in recent times, it 
has been still further modified by Uengstenberg, who says in his 
Christology on Gen. iii., ^*Tbe sending forth of the goat was only a 
symbolical transaction. By this act the kingdom of darkness and its 
prince were renounced, and the sins to which he had tempted, and 
through which he had sought to make the people at large or individu- 
als among them his own, were in a manner sent back to him ; and the 
truth was expressed in symbol, that he to whom God grants forgive- 
ness, is freed from the power of evil." The opinion has been still 
further explained and vindicated by the learned author in his Eg. and 
books of Moses, where he supposes the action to carry a reference to 
the practice so prevalent in Egypt of propitiating, in times especially 
of famine or trouble, the evil god Typhon, who was regarded as pecu- 
liarly delighting in the desert. This reference he holds, however, not 
in the gross sense of the goat being a sacrifice to the evil spirit; for 
both goats he considers to have been the Lord's, and this latter only 
to have been given up by the Lord to the evil spirit, after the forgiven 
sins were laid on it, as indicating that that spirit had in such a case no 
power to injure or destroy. (Comp. Zech. iii. 1-5.) 4. Many of the 
greatest scholars on the continent — Tholuck first, then Steudel, 
Winer, I3ahr — take the word as the Pealpal-form of azal (bT»), to 
remove, with the omission of the last letter, and the putting in its 
place of an unchangeable vowel; so that the meaning comes to be, for 
a complete removing or dismissal. • Kurtz hesitates between this view 
and that of Uengstenberg, but in the result rather inclines to the 
latter. Certainly the contrast presented respecting the destinations 
of the two goats, is best preserved by Hengstenberg's, But still, to 
bring Satan into such prominence in a religious rite — to place him in 
a sort of juxtaposition with Jehovah, in any form, has an ofiensive 
appearance, and derives no countenance from any other part of the 
Mosaic religion. And however on a thoughtful consideration it might 
have been found to oppose a tendency to demon-worship with the less 
thinking multitude, we suspect it would be found to operate in a con- 
trary direction. Besides, if it may be objected, as it has been, to 
Tholuck's view, that it takes a very rare and peculiar way of express- 
ing a quite common idea, so unquestionably to designate, according to 
the other view, the evil spirit, about whom, if really intended, there 
should have been no room for mistake, by a name never again occur- 
ring, appropriated solely for this occasion, is yet more strange and 
unaccountable. 

This very circumstance of a word having been coined for the occa- 
sion, and entirely appropriated to 'it, suggests what seems to me the 
right view. That appears to have been done on two accounts — partly, 
that no one might suppose a known and real personage to be meant— 
and partly, that the idea, which the occasion was intended to render 
peculiarly prominent, might thus be presented in the most palpable 
form — might become for the time a sort of personified existence. 
The idea of utter separation or removal is what Hengstenberg, as well 
as the other eminent scholars who hold the last opinion specified^ 
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regard as the radical meaning of the term; and by its form being 
properly a substantive, he conceives that it denotes Satan as the 
apostate, or separate one. But there is nothing in the whole transac- 
tion to lead us to suppose that such an adversary is brought forward ; 
and when the goat is sent away, it is simply said to be **that he might 
bear the iniquities of Israel into a land of separation," — the conductor 
of the goat has fulfilled his commission when he has " let go the goat 
into the wilderness," ver. 22. To have the iniquities conveyed by a 
symbolical action into that desert and separate region, into a state of 
oblivion, was manifestly the whole intention and design of the rite. 
And why might not this condition of utter separateness or oblivion, 
to render the truth symbolized more distinct and tangible, be 
represented as a kind of existence, to whom God sent and consigned 
over the forgiven iniquities of His people ? Till these iniquities were 
atoned for, they were in God's presence seen and manifest before 
Him ; but now, having been atoned. He dismisses them by a sym- 
bolical bearer, to the realms of the ideal prince of separation and 
oblivion, that they may never more appear among the living. (Micah 
vii. 19.) From the great peculiarity of the serv^ice, it is impossible to 
support this view by anything exactly parallel; but there is certainly 
something not very unlike, in the personification which so often meets 
us of Sheol or Hades, as the great devourer and concealer of men. 
Comp. especially Psalm xvi. 10, xlix. 1-1; Isa. xiv., xxv. 8. etc. 
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ledge of types anci prophecies not to 
regulate ours, I. 119, 

Old Testament Scripture, its life-like 
freshness, I. 152. 

, its elevated 

moral tone, II. 404. 

Old world, inhabitants of, probably not 
very numerous or scattered, I. 243. 

Origen's allegorical interpretations, I.ll. 

Ox, its symbolical import in the cheru- 
bim, I. 190. 



Passover, feast of, II. 360. 

Patristic writers, their views on the 
typos, I. 10. 

Peace-offerings, their nature and de- 
sign, II. 317. 

, threefold, II. 317. 

Pentecost, or feast of weeks, II. 365. 

Pharaoh, tho hardening of his heart, 
II. 39. 

, his destruction typical of Anti- 
christ's, II. 65. 

Philo's view of the tabernacle, II. 217. 

Pillar of fire and cloud, its nature and 
symbolical iin])ort, II. 74. 

Plato's Phaedo, reasons assigned there 
for the soul's immortality, I. 375. 

Prayer, how symbolized by incense, 
II. 287. 

Prophecy, its tendency to make use of 
the past, I. 86. 

Prophetical types, I. 81. 

Priesthood, first mention of, in Bible, 
not among the chosen people, 11.221. 

— — among Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, II. 222. 

, Lcvitical, representatives of 



the people, II. 225. 



Priesthood, leading characteristics and 
privileges of, 11. 227. 

Priests and Levites, their duty to teach 
Israel, II. 232. 

Priests, personal qualifications and gar- 
ments, II. 235. 

, rites of consecration for, II. 239. 

, typical relation of Levitical 



priesthood to Christ, II. 242. 

f all Christians such, II. 247. 

Psalms, book of, its singular character, 

I. 74, II. 403. 



Rainbow, its symbolical meaning, 1.247. 

Ratification of covenant, rites connected 
with, II. 325. 

Reconciliation with man essential t^i 
reconciliation with God, II. 373. 

Red heifer, ordinance of, II. 335. 

Reformers, their stylo of interpreta- 
tion, I. 16. 

■, their opinion on the Sab- 



bath, II. 125, 418. 

Resurrection contrary to views of hea- 
then philosophy, I. 298. 

exi)ected by Patriarchs 

and Old TesUment believers, 1. 299. 

expected also my modern 

Jews, I. 301. 

RightcK>usness of God, in connection 
with the fall, I. 172. 

Ritual types, their nature explained, 
1.51. 

, in what sense shadows of 



Gospel things, I. 55. 

-, in what sense rudiments. 



1.56. 

Romanism, its false views and abuse of 
tho types, I. 134. 

S. 
Sabbath, original appointment of, 1.223. 
, its jdace in Decalogue vindi- 
cated, II. 111. 

, why one of the Moadeem. 

II. 355. 

-, false views of the Rabbinical 



Jews upon, II. 432. 
Sabbatical vear, II. 376. 
Sacrifice, the fundamental idea of, by 

blood, II. 256. 

-, worship by, its early institu- 



tion and acce])tanco, I. 210. 

f on divine origin of, I. 390. 

-, different kinds of, II. 298. 



Salvation with destruction, I. 236. 

Salt, its symbolical use, II. 324. 

Seed, meaning of the word in Scripture, 
I. 355. 

of promise, its character and sub- 
jects, I. 229, 355. 

Seraphim in Isaiah, what, 1. 192. 

Serpent-charmers in Egypt, II. 42. 

Seth, reason of his name, I. 231. 

Shem^ his peculiar blessing, L 262. 
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Shew-brcad, its spiritual import, II. 289. 

Sin, bow sense of, mingled even witb 
tbank-olFerings, II. 319. 

Sinful actions cannot typify acts of God, 
I. 114. 

Single sense of propbecy of Rational- 
ists, I. 110. 

Sin-oflerings, peculiar nature of, II. 300. 

, what meant by their be- 
ing presented for sins done through 
ignorance, II. 301. 

, why not allowed for pre- 
sumptuous sins, II. 302. 

-, what marked by diversity 



of victims and actions with blood, 
II. 305. 

-, why the flesh of some to 



be eaten by the priests, II. 307. 

-, and of others to be burnt 



without the camp, II. 308. 

wliy not accompanied 



with frankincense, oil, or meat 
offering. II. 309. 

Smith's view of the cherubim, I. 203. 

Socinian objection, from the character 
of Christ's public instruction, ex- 
posed. I. 142. 

Spencer's view of the cherubim, I. 205. 

, liis view of Mosaic institu- 
tion, II. ISO. 

view of tft})emaclc, II. 220. 



Sprinkling of tlie blood in sacrifice, its 
ini]H)rt, II. 2C0. 

of the blood of Jesus, its 

meaning, wlien applied to sanctifi- 
cation, I. 153. 

Stuart, Moses, erroneous views regard- 
ing the institutions of Moses, IL 359. 

Symbolical institutions peculiarly suit- 
ed to j>eople of the East, I. 164. 

T. 
Taberxacle, its names, II. 200. 

, it^ object, II. 201. 

, its materials, II. 203. 

, its structure, II. 207. 

, its design, II. 209. 

, i\s typical import, II. 214. 

, erroneous views respect- 
ing, II. 217. 

-, why anointed with oil, II. 



-, division into two apart- 



216. 



ments, II. 249. 

-, court of, II. 250. 



, Most Holy Place, with its 

furniture, II. 268. 

why atonement made 



yearly for defilements of it, II. 277. 
Tabernacles, feast of, II. 369. 
Table of shew-bread, its structure and 

meaning, II. 288. 
Ten, symbolical import of, II. 84. 
Theocracy, view of the nature, working, 

and development of, II. 389. 
, its treatment of sin as crime, 

II. 396. 



Theocracy, why it exhibited only tem- 
poral sanctions, II. 397. 

the imperfections attaching 



to it, II. 408. 

Tholuck's view of the origin of sacri- 
fice, I. 214. 

Thucvdides, his account of the effect of 
tLe plague at Athens, in a moral 
resnect, I. 373, 384. 

Tree of life, its original use and sym- 
bolical meaning, I. 179. 

Tresnass-ofTering, how distinguished 
from the sin-offering, II. 310. 

Trumi>et3, their symbolical use, 11.368. 
feast of,' 1 1. 368. 



Types, meaning of the term, I. 46. 

, often not used precisely in Scrip- 
ture, I. 41. 

, their proper nature and design, 

1.46. 

, in proper sense not entirely like 

nrefigurative actions of prophets, 

, did not always necessarily sub- 
sist till the coming of the Antitype, 
1.67. 

, specific principles and direc- 
tions for, I. 114. 

U. 



Unpardonable sins both in Old and 
New dispensations, II. 302. 

V. 
Vitrihga's view of the cherubim, 1. 204. 
of ancient priesthood, II. 222. 

W. 
Warburtos's view of double sense of 
prophecy, I. 105. 

interpretation of Psalm 

xvi. 10, I. 109. 

view of sacrifice, I. 213. 

- of Mosaic institutions, II. 



179. 

Washing of hands, its symbolical im- 
IK)rt, II. 334. 

Water from the rock in wilderness, II. 68. 

Waving in sacrifice, its import, II, 320. 

Weeks, feast of. Pentecost, II. 366. 

Whately, Archbishop, his assertions re- 
garding the disbelief of a future 
state, I. 393. 

Wilderness, what corresponds to it in 
Christian experience, II. 59. 

Witsius, his Egyptiaca, and view of Mo- 
saic institutions, II. 184. 

Worsley's allegorical scheme, I. 15, 16. 

World, the new, after deluge, and its 
heirs, I. 242. 

Writing, its early use in Egypt, and its 
influence on Mosaic legislation, II. 
189. 

Z. 

ZioN, what such regarded now by St 
Paul, L 361. 
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